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Meliora. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS ON DRINK. 





HE dramatic literature of England, taken for all in all, is 
characterised by force, intelligence, and personality. Its 
early producers were great men, great Englishmen, full of the 
hardy vitality of the race from which they sprung. As Hazlitt 
has said, ‘They were truly English. They did not look out of 
themselves to see what they should be; they sought for truth 
and nature, and found it in themselves. There was no tinsel 
and but little art; they were not the spoiled children of 
affectation and refinement, but a bold, vigorous, independent 
race of thinkers, with prodigious strength and energy, with 
none but natural! grace, and heartfelt unobtrusive delicacy. 
They were not at all sophisticated. The mind of their country 
was great in them, and it prevailed. With their learning and 
unexampled acquirement, they did not forget that they were 
men: with all their endeavours after excellence they did not 
lay aside the strong original bent and character of their minds.’ 
These poets, knowing the irregularity and might of human 
passion, saw in the representative form of the drama an 
effective instrument for the exposition of thought—of thought 
gifted with the grace, power, and attractiveness of life; and 
trusting to their own judgments they produced visions of life, 
pictures of history, expositions of the workings of passion, 
and lessons on the philosophy of events, which have placed 
the dramatic literature of England in the foremost files of the 
products of thought, and enabled Bacon, the great compeer of 
Shakespeare, to say, ‘ Dramatica poesis est veluti Historia 
spectabilis” ‘ Dramatic poetry is, as it were, visible history,’ 
It was because they themselves lived and translated their own 
life into thought that they were able to exhibit to others the 
threads of causation running from the passionate heart of 
man along the mazes of circumstance to the production of 
results. The fancy, the affections, the passions, and the 
reasonings of men, in all their strength and with all their 
Vol. 10.—No. 37. A 
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ardour, were looked on and experienced by them with 
observant eyes, and turned to account at once as illustrations 
or instructions. Hence the realism of the Elizabethan 
drama and its vraisemblance ; and hence it is that the wit, 
humour, brilliancy of thought, briskness of fancy, and dexterity 
of phrase never seem superfluous, or merely ornamental, 
and are accepted as part of the characters which defile before 
us upon imagination’s broad and ample stage. They are im- 
passioned persons, not personified passions; they are neither 
allegories, symbols, nor types, but plain realities invested with 
a life beyond life by the master spirits of that age of vivid 
conception, ardent feeling, and glowing thought. 
In the Elizabethan era, dramatic literature had a peculiar 

suitability to the state of society. The practical mind of 
England revolted from abstract thought and persisted in 
having things put in the concrete. Intelligence had, indeed, 
been enfranchised from its bondage to ritual theology and 
scholastic philosophy ; but it could not readily divest itself of 
the taste for scenic effect imbibed from the former, or the 
inclination to search into the secret operations of thought 
induced by the latter. The theatre combined both, yet 
secularised each, and added besides a sort of experimental 
philosophy of the passions which harmonised with the tenden- 
cies of the time. But it had also a higher utility. It 
popularised thought. It educated the people. It supplied 
“object lessons’ in history, social life, and morals for the 

masses. It diffused throughout society the best ideas of the 

best thinkers in the most attractive forms, and with the most 

effective urgency and agencies. In an unreading age it pro- 

vided intellectual excitement and secular instruction. It 

united in its own functions for that age what we now diversely 

effect by our galleries of painting and sculpture, our concerts 

and conversaziones, our lectures and clubrooms, our museums 

and athenzums, our public libraries and reading-rooms, and 

our magazines and newspapers. The drama was, indeed, an 

essential element in the life of a transitional age, in which great 

mental activity and intense passion were combined with 

scarcity of books and inability to read, as well as with tastes 

for enjoying life in common, and a deficiency of home accom- 

modations and comforts to make such enjoyment possible at 

the citizen’s fireside. Looked at thus, the drama, in the age 

of its highest development, justifies its “existence as a form at 

once of literature and of life. 

The drama represents action in the line of causation, not of 

appearance. Painting shows only a state, the action of a 
moment ; but the drama displays to us the forward movement 
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of quick life—life passing amid the possibilities and probabili- 
ties of passion and event, as a constantly changing present 
rooted in the past and growing towards the future, the 
denouement. The drama is not only imitative but instructive ; 
life so exhibited as to give pleasure ; it is,in one word, imagi- 
native. It is not like dialogue, a dull and changeless discourse, 
shared in by several interlocutors ; nor stately narrative like 
an epic; nor all emotion-fraught like lyric poetry. It pos- 
sesses, indeed, animated dialogue and conversation briskened 
by feeling; it has a story in the origin, movement, and issue ; 
and it gains interest and intensity from the energy of the 
emotion which it represents; but all these are realised and 
invested with life. They thus acquire a zest and relish; and 
impart a vitally animal delight by their sensuousness, which 
gives them a power over the spirit far more lively and en- 
during than either could possess singly and apart. Hence, the 
drama busied men’s brains, stirred their hearts, quickened 
public opinion, and excited zeal, for it was the mirror of 
human life constructed by genius. 

So lusty was the life of the early dramatists, that their 
thoughts took shape, vitality, and individuality. They hunger 
and thirst, rejoice and are sorrowful, act and are acted upon, 
have lawless imaginations and tormenting desires, both ‘ fate 


and metaphysical aid’ surround them, yet they arereal. We 
do not find them— 


Playing with words and idle similes, 


but creating persons, setting in motion causes, and bringing 
about effects. This overflowing life, this boisterousness of 
animal vivacity and spendthriftness of fancy, make the bio- 
graphies of our dramatists often as full of incident as their own 
plays, and as interesting as many modern romances. The 
are all tinctured with a spirit of adventure, and almost all of 
them have an unsaintly touch of sin on their souls, indicating a 
sort of hunger and thirst after unrighteousness. Vicissitudes, 
dangers, excitements, were common with them. It was seldom 
that with any of them ‘it savoured of meat and drink;’ but 
when it did they ‘ made the best amends they could for a year 
of abstinence and toil by a week of merriment and convivial 
indulgence.’ From these men, brimful of the experiences of 
life, we wish to draw a lesson, and to learn what they thought 
of that vice of drunkenness in which they too often revelled, 
and from which they frequently suffered. We intend, by 
‘induction of instances’ taken from their writings, to show 
what the old dramatists thought of drink, and in what spirit 
they spoke of that bane of men, cities, and societies. 
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This is a quarry yet unwrought in the temperance cause. 
There has, indeed, appeared in ‘The Scottish Review’ an able 
paper on ‘The Sots of Shakespeare,’ and in our own pages 
(October, 1861) an endeavour was made to interest our readers 
in Shakespeare’s opinions ‘on Wine.’ We venture to open a 
much more extensive and exhaustive investigation; and to 
endeavour to bring before the reader the verdict of the old 
dramatists on drink. That we are not unlikely, in the course 
of our quest, to find some distinct expressions of opinion on 
this subject may be indicated by a quotation or two from an 
old author, whose power seems to come nearer to the fine 
vigour and impassioned form of thought, the illustrative terse- 
ness, the deep reach of feeling, and profound philosophy of 
Shakespeare than any other dramatist among his compeers ; 
although in his own time,— 

His Fame unto that pitch was only raised, 
As not to be despised, nor overpraised. 
Of Cyril Tourneur the only authentic fact known is that in 
1613 he carried letters to Brussels for King James I., and was 
rewarded for this service with ten pounds. He is reputedly 
the author of three plays—‘ The Nobleman, a tragi-comedy,’ 
‘The Atheist’s Tragedy,’ and ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy.’ 
The first is lost; from the second we have read a few extracts ; 
the third is the only one we know ; and we quite endorse the 
late Professor Craik’s opinion of it. ‘ Both in the development 
of character and the conduct of the action, it evinces a rare 
dramatic skill, and the dialogue in parts is wonderfully fine— 
natural and direct as real passion, yet ennobled by the 
breathing thoughts and burning words of a poetic imagination, 
by images and lines that plough into the memory and the 
heart.’ Amongst these we need not hesitate to quote the 
following expressive phrases, which we commend to the note- 
book and mind of temperance advocates. The play from 
which they are taken was published in 1606. Spurio, the 
illegitimate son of the Duke, complains :— 
I was begot 

After some gluttonous dinner, some stirring dish 

Was my first father, when deep healths went round, 

And ladies’ cheeks were painted red with wine, 

Their tongues as short and nimble as their heels, 

Uttering words sweet and thick; and when they rose 

Were merrily disposed to fall again. 

In such a whispering and withdrawing hour, 

When base male-bawds kept sentinel at stair heads, 

Was I stolen softly ; oh, damnation meet, 

The sin of feasts—drunken adultery. 

I feel it swell me! my revenge is just! 

I was begot in impudent wine and lust. 


Stepmother, I consent to thy desires ; 
I love thy mischief well, but Lhate thee. 
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or 


His honestly born half-brother, Vindici, speaks of— 


Drunken procreation! which begets so many drunkards. 
- . . . . Well, if anything be damned, 

It will be twelve o’clock at night ; that twelve 

Will never ’scape. 

It is the Judas of the hours, wherein 

Honest salvation is betrayed to sin. 


This same Vindici, with a skull in his hand, says— 


Methinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble ; 
A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo them, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through them. 


Luxurioso, asking for a person, gets as his reply from 
Hippolito— 
Your good lordship 
Would have a loathsome sight of him, offence ; 
He’s not in case now to be seen, my lord, 
The worst of all the deadly sins is in him :— 


» That beggarly damnation—Drunkenness. 
Lusxurioso. Then he’s a double slave. 


Vindici, too, when this double slave is to be murdered in his 
drunken sleep for his mighty revenge, avers— 


He that dies drunk, falls into hell fire like a bucket of water, qush, qush ! 


Here, having drawn our bow almost at a venture, in a single 
play we have found a goodly number of strong, pertinent words, 
which show that Cyril Tourneur had seen, perhaps felt, the 
terrible woes of addiction to that vice and sin which another 
dramatist affirms will be employed— 


To be hell’s advocate ’gainst their own souls. 


England’s old dramatists, although possessed of nimble 
fancy, delectable wit, and ‘brave sublunary’ intelligence, 
were also for the most part endowed with strong passions and 
given to evilhabits. They would ‘continue quafling, carousing, 
and surfeiting’ for days together on the proceeds of a success- 
ful play ; and thereafter, overwhelmed by the distresses arising 
from their excesses, would hide out of sight from friends for 
shame, from duns for debt, and from foes for terror, often 
being noticed, as an old rhymer has it— 


Now strutting in a silken suit, 
Then begging by the way. 

It was a wild, coarse, dissolute life they led for the most 
part ;—we except their head and chief, for reasons given in a 
paper (‘ Meliora,’ April, 1864) on ‘The Moral Character of 
Shakespeare.’ They were most of them men whom accident 
or folly had thrown out of the right grooves of progress; and 





i 
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who, for one reason or another, had no fixed means of living, 
or settled dwelling place. Their labours delighted others, 
but they were scantily requited for what they produced. 
Irregular passions and irregular pay are bad companions, and 
their experience of the dangers of drink were very marked. 
Marlowe, Nash, Peele, and Greene, for instance, encouraged 
each other in the ways of folly, and greedily hasted after and 
tasted all the debauchery and dissipation of London. They 
quickly squandered what they readily gained. As frequenters 
of taverns and ordinaries they acquired the reputation of lovers 
of good eating and drinking, heroes of alehouse brawls, and 
riotous violators of the quiet of nights, All ended ill. 

Marlowe was happy in his buskined Muse, 

Alas! unhappy in his life and end. 


Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell— 
Wit lent from Heaven, but vices sent from Hell. 


In a drunken quarrel between himself and a rival im an 
illicit amour, Christopher Marlowe, one of the chief of British 
playwrights, met his death. ‘ Soit fell out,’ says Beard in his 
‘Theatre of God’s Judgments,’ ‘ that as he proposed to stab one 
whom he owed a grudge unto, with his dagger, the other party 
perceiving, so avoided the stroke, that withal, catching hold of 
his wrist, he stabbed his own dagger into his own head, in 
such sort that, notwithstanding all the means of surgery that 
could be wrought, he shortly after died thereof.’ This ‘ mortal 
stab ’ was administered by Francis Archer, Ist June, 1593. 

Thus did he come to sudden end, 
That was a foe to all, 

And least unto himself a friend, 
As raging passion’s thrall. 

Nash was scarcely less disreputable, though he had the 
grace to repent. This thoughtless libertine, who had been 
expelled from the University on account of ‘ riotous vanity,’ 
was imprudent, extravagant, and dissipated. Often in poverty, 
frequently in prison, seldom free from some fault, yet such was 
the extraordinary power of his genius that it withstood the evil 
communications of ‘nifs, foists, coney-catchers, cross-biters, 
lifts, high-lawyers, and all the rabble of that unclean generation 
of vipers,’ among whom he had his conversation for years ; and 
stayed with him among all the extreme shifts to which he was 
driven. The time fortunately came to him, perhaps through 
Greene’s beseeching, that he turned from his folly, and said :— 

Ah worthless wit, to train me to this woe! 
Deceitful arts that nourish discontent! 


Ill thrive the folly that bewitched me so ; 
Vain thoughts adieu for new I will repent. 
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Repentance, however, could not save him from the prema- 
ture grave which early vicious habit usually digs, and he 
perished when less than thirty-seven years of age. From him 
we have, as we shall see anon, one of the most striking testi- 
monies against Bacchanalian indulgence to be met with in our 
dramatic literature. 

George Peele, whom Nash describes as ‘the chief supporter 
of pleasure now living, the Atlas of poetry, and primus 
verborum artifex (foremost worker in words),’ was an author 
by profession. His ‘pregnant dexterity of wit and manifold 
variety of invention,’ made him popular with the town wits, 
and the habits of debauchery then prevalent in society were 
too agreeable to his own natural disposition to receive much 
resistance. Latterly he entirely quitted the paths of honest 
living and resorted to many ingenious though wicked devices 
for procuring money, most frequently on false pretences. He, 
too, died a sad and premature death, due to the vices in which 
he indulged. ‘His comedies and tragedies,’ says Anthony 
Wood, ‘ were often acted with great applause, and did endure 
reading with due commendation many years after their 
author’s death.’ 

Robert Greene, the chief man of this party of pre-Shakes- 
pearian playwrights, was a most dissipated dramatist, 
although a man of almost exhaustless intellectual resources, 
and considerable genius, although in morals ‘unstable as 
water,’ or rather unsteady as a drunkard’s gait. He was an 
outspoken and public reveller, well known for the extreme 
licentiousness of his life, and his devotion ‘to loves, to 
passions, and to society.’ 


Such a life couid not and did not end in peace; he was, as we proceed to show, 
cut off in the prime of his days—as early, it is believed, as his thirty-second year 
—and his eyes were closed amidst circumstances as melancholy as any that are to 
be found in the whole range of biography. It was early in August, 1592, that 
Greene held the fatal banquet which terminated in his death. It consisted of 
pickled herrings and Rhenish wine—the most injurious meal he could have chosen 
—and he indulged immoderately in both. His chief guest was Nash, a well-known 
dramatist of the period. He was immediately seized by a complaint in the bowels, 
accompanied by inflammation and swelling, which gradually spread upwards to his 
heart. During the month which intervened between this attack and his death, his 
condition was truly wretched ; his lodgings were at a poor shoemaker’s in the Dow- 
gate, and, there can be no doubt, that but for the compassion shown him he must 
have perished for the want of the common necessaries of life. The poor man 
could ill afford to maintain him a month, little as he required, but he did what he 
could without complaining; and the kindness of the shoemaker’s wife, who acted 
as his nurse, is mentioned with praise. She had admired, she now pitied him ; and 
she no doubt grieved that she could not furnish him with the things which his 
appetite craved. She wept as she afterwards related how plaintively he had begged 
for a pennyworth of Malmesbury; whether he procured it we know not. She and 
the mother of his illegitimate child were, we are told, the only persons who visited 
him on his bed of death. In this his hour of need he was forsaken by all, even by 
Nash, the companion of his drunkenness. This, however, is not strictly true; for 
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certainly Henry Chettle, a fertile but forgotten writer, who published his Groat’s 
Worth of Wit |bought with a million of repentance]; and his Repentance [of 
Robert Greene, Master of Arts ; written by himself, in which is laid open his loose 
life, with the manner of his death], who transcribed a portion of both, and added 
something at the close, must have received his dying instructions ; however, this is 
scarcely a relief to the dark and melancholy parts of the picture. To heighten our 
sense of his destitution, we need only observe, that he was in a sad state of filth for 
want of clean linen, that he had but one shirt, and when it was washed he was glad 
to borrow one from the shoemaker. In that state he died, September the third, 
pecs _ charity which had supported him in his last days bore his expenses to 
@ tomb.* 


Such a life and such a death should be a lesson of itself, 
but the lesson should be emphasised to every one when we 
hear from a deathbed racked by pain of body and remorse of 
soul, such words as these addressed to the companions of his 
loose career, in his Groat’s Worth of Wit :— 

If woeful experience may move you, gentlemen, to beware, or unheard of wretch- 
edness intreat you to take heed, I doubt not that you will look back with sorrow 
on your past time, and endeavour with repentance to spend that which is to come. 
- . + + Defer not (with me) till this last point of extremity; for little knowest 
thou how in the end thou shalt be visited. . . . Let me heartily intreat of 
you to be warned by my harms. . . . . Delight not (as I have done) in 
irreligous oaths ; for from the blasphemer’s house a curse shall not depart. Despise 
drunkenness, which wasteth the wit, and maketh men all equal to the beasts. 
. . « » Remember, gentlemen, your lives are like so many light tapers that are, 
with care, delivered to all of you to maintain; these with wind-puffed wrath may be 
extinguished, which drunkenness puts out, which negligence lets fall; for man’s 
time of itself is not so short, but it is more shortened by sin. 


If we bring such witnesses as these to give evidence as to 
the evils of intoxication and intemperance, we cannot be ac- 
cused of culling our witnesses from men of no experience, 
mere theoretical speculators and cold water drinkers, but of 
men who had ‘ perfect understanding of all these things.’ 

We may now, perhaps, find the reader inclined to change 
the topic of topers’ lives for a little, and to take a taste of their 
quality as authors; and we shall proceed to quote from the 
only known independent dramatic work of the brilliant 
a the quick, elastic, inexhaustible satirist, Thomas 

ash. The play, ‘Summer’s last Will and Testament,’ from 
which we make our extracts, is one composed mostly in blank 
verse, partly in prose, and interspersed here and there with 
some lyrical poetry. It was performed before Queen Elizabeth, 
at Nonsuch, in 1592. It has no very marked diversity in the 
characters, and little plot-interest. The chief part is that of 
Will Summers, the jester at the court of Henry VIII. The 
play depends upon a pun between the Shropshire-born court 
fool’s name and the fair season of summer. It is more a 
pageant thana play. Will Summers acts as a sort of master 





* ‘Lives of the English Dramatists,’ vol. I, p. 30. ‘Lardner’s Cyelopedia.’ 
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of the ceremonies, calling in the different mystery-men, as 
they might be called, and directing their actions and their 
conversation. The dramatis persone are chiefly allegorical, e.g., 
Ver, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Christmas, and Backwinter, 
Sons to Winter, Sol, Solstitium, Vertumnus, Orion, Bacchus, 
Harvest, with satyrs, nymphs, maids, clowns, hunters, 
reapers, morris-dancers, and other supernumeraries. Amidst 
a good deal of buffoonery and tomfooling there are some 
pertinent passages of poetry here and there, and our readers 
will see from the subjoined extract that Nash knew something 
of the incoherent talkativeness and treachery of Bacchus. 


Summer. Vertumnus, call Bacchus. 
Vertumnus. Bacchus, Bacche, Bacchum ; 
God Bacchus, god fatback, 
Baron of double beer and bottle ale, 
Come in and show thy nose that is nothing pale ; 
Back, back there, god barrel-belly may enter. 


[Enter Baccuus riding upon an ass, trapp’d in ivy, himself dress’d in vine leaves, 
and a garland of grapes on his head ; his companions having all jacks in their 
hands, and ivy garlands on their heads ; they come in singing—| 


THE SONG. 


Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth surpass 
In cup, in corn, or glass. 
God Bacchus do me right,* 
And dub me knight 
; Domingo. 

Bacchus. Wherefore, didst thou call me, Vertumnus? Hast any drink to give 
me? One of you hold my ass while I light. Walk him up and down the hall till 
I talk a word or two. 

Summer. What, Bacchus, still animus in patinis ; no mind but on the pot? 

Bacchus. Why, Summer, Summer, how would’st do but for rain? What’s a 
fair house without water coming to it? Let me see how a smith can work if he 
have not his trough standing by him? What setsanedge onaknife? The grind- 
stone alone? No; the moist element pour’d upon it, which grinds out all gaps, 
sets a point upon it, and scours it bright as the firmament. So, I tell thee, give a 
soldier wine before he goes to battle, it grinds out all gaps, makes him forget all 
scars and wounds, and fight in the thickest of his enemies, as though he were but 
at foils among his fellows. Give a scholar wine going to his book, or being about 
to invent, it sets a new point on his wit, it glazeth it, it scours it, it gives him 
acumen. Plato saith Vinum esse fomitem quendam et incitabilem ingenit virtutisque. 
Aristotle saith Nulla est magna scientia absque mixtura dementie! There is no 
excellent knowledge without mixture of madness, and what makes a man more mad 
in the head than wine? Qui bene vult poiein debet ante pirein. He that will do 
well, must drink well. Prome, prome, potum prome! Ho, butler, a fresh pot. Nunc 
est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus. A pox on him that leaves his drink 
behind him, Rendezvous. 

Sdmmer. It is wine’s custom to be full of words, Pray thee, Bacchus, give us 
vicissitudinem loquendi. A’ change of talk. 

Bacchus. A fiddlestick. Ne’er tell me I am full of words. Facundi calices, 
— aus fecere disertum ; aut epi aut abi. Hither take your drink or you are an 
infidel. 

Summer. I would about thy vintage question thee. How thrive thy vines? 
Hadst thou good store of grapes? 





* A challenge to drink, having pledged healths. 
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Bacchus. Vinum quasi venenum ; wine is poison to asick body. A sick body is 
no sound body; ergo, wine is a pure thing, and is poison to’all corruption. Trylill! 
the hunter’s whoop to you. I'll standto it. Alexander was a brave man, and yet 
an arrant drunkard. 

Winter. Fie, drunken sot; forget’st thou where thou art? My lord asks thee 
what vintage thou hast made. 

Bacchus. Faith, shall I tell no lie? Because you are my countryman and so 
forth; and a good fellow is a good fellow, though he have never a penny in his 
purse. We had but even pot luck, a little to moisten our lips and no more. That 
same Sol is a pagan and a proselyte; he shined so bright all summer, that he burnt 
more grapes than his beams were all worth, were every beam as big as a weaver’s 
beam. A fabis abstinendum. Faith he should have abstain’d, for what is flesh and 
blood without his liquor ? 

Autumn. Thou want’st no liquor nor no flesh and blood. 

I pray thee may I ask, without offence, 
How many tuns of wine hast in thy paunch? 
Methinks that, built like a round church, 
Should yet have some of Julius Cxsar’s wine, 

e I warrant ’twas not broached this hundred year. 

Bacchus. Hear’st thou, dough-belly! because thou talk’st, and talk’st and 
dar’st not drink to me a black jack, wilt thou give me leave to broach this little 
kilderkin of my corpse against thy back? I know thou art but a micher (flincher) 
and dar’st not stand me. A vous, monsieur. A frolick upsy freeze; cross ho! 
Super nagulum.* 

[Knocks the jack upon his thumb.] 

Winter. Gramercy, Bacchus, as much as though I did. 

For this time thou must pardon me perforce. ‘ 

Bacchus, What, give me the disgrace ? Go to, I say, Iam no Pope to pardon 
any man. Ran, Ran, tarra: cold beer makes good blood. St. George for England ! 
Somewhat is better than nothing. Let me see, hast thou done me justice? Why 
so: thou art a king, though there were no kings in the cards but the knave. Sum- 
mer, wilt thou have a demi-culverin, that shall cry husty tusty, and make thy cup 
fly fine meal in the element ? 

Summer, No, keep thy drink, I pray thee, to thyself. 

Bacchus. This Pupillonian in the fool’s coat, shall have a cast of martin’s and 
a whiff. To the health of Captain Rinocerotryt! Look to it; let him have weight 
and measure. 


7 Will Summer. What an ass is this? I cannot drink so much though I should 
wurst. 


Bacchus. Fool, do not refuse your moist sustenance : come, come, dog’s head 
in the pot; do what you are born to. 
Will Summer. If you will needs make me a drunkard against my will, so it is; 
Pll try what burden my belly is of. 
Bacchus, Crouch, crouch on your knees, fool, when you pledge god Bacchus. 
[Here Will Summer drinks, and they sing about him. Bacchus begins.] 
All. Monsieur Mingo for quaffing did surpass 
In cup, or can, or glass. 
Bacchus. Ho, well shot, a toucher, a toucher! 
For quaffing joy doth pass, 
In cup, or can, or glass. 
All. God Bacchus do him right 
And dub him knight. 





* ‘This new device [we quote Nash’s explanation] consisteth in this, that after 
a man hath turned up the bottom of the cup to drop it on his nail, and make a 
pearl with what is left, which, if it shed, and cannot make it stand on, by reason 
there is too much, he must drink again for his penance.’ 


t Probably a satirical expression for a ‘single-cup drinker,’ from rhinoceros a 
single-horned animal. 
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Bacchus. Rise up Sir Robert Tosspot. 
[Here he dubs Will Summer with the black-jack.| 


Summer. No more of this. I hate it to the death, 
No such deformer of the soul and sense, 
As is this swinish, damn’d-born drunkenness. 
Bacchus, for thou abusest so earth’s fruits, 
Imprison’d live in cellars and in vaults. 
Let none commit their councils unto thee, 
Thy wrath be fatal to thy dearest friends ; 
Unarmed run upon thy foeman’s swords ; 
Never fear any plague before it fall; 
Dropsies and watery tympanies haunt thee; 
Thy lungs with surfeiting be putrified, 
To cause thee have a noxious, stinking breath ; 
Slaver and drivel like a child at mouth; 
Be poor and beggarly in thy old age ; 
Let thine own kinsmen laugh when thou complain’st, 
And many tears gain nothing but blind scoffs. 
This is the guerdon due to drunkenness, 
Shame, sickness, misery, follow excess. 

Bacchus. _Now, on my honour, Sir Summer, thou art a bad member, a dunce, a 
mongrel, to discredit so worshipful an art after this order. Thou hast curst me and 
I will bless thee. Never cup of Nipitaty in London come near thy niggardly habita- 
tion! I beseech the gods of good fellowship thou may’st fall into a consumption 
with drinking small beer! Every day may’st thou eat fish, and let it stick in the 
midst of thy maw, for want of a cup of wine to swim away in. Venison be 
venenum to thee; and may that vintner have the plague in his house that sells a 
drop of claret to kill the poison of it. As many wounds may’st thou have as Cxsar 
had in the senate house, and get no white wine to wash them with ; and, to conclude, 
pine away in melancholy and sorrow before thou hast the fourth part of a dram of 
my juice to cheer up thy spirits. 

Summer. Hale him away, he barketh like a wolf, 

It is his drink, not he, that rails on us. 

Bacchus, Nay soft, brother Summer, back with that fool. Here is a snuff in 
the bottom of the jack enough to light a man to bed withal; we'll leave no flocks 
behind us whatsoever we do. ‘ 

Summer. Go, drag him hence, I say, when I command. 

Bacchus. Since we must needs go, let’s go merrily. Farewell, Sir Robert 
Tosspot: sing amain, Monsieur Mingo, whilst I mount up my ass. 


[Here they go out singing ‘ Monsieur Mingo,’ as they came in.] 


Will Summer. Of all the gods, this Bacchus is the ill-favour’ dst, mis-shapen god 
that ever I saw. A pox onhim! he hath christened me with a new nick name of Sir 
Robert Tosspot, that will not part from me this twelvemonth. Ned Fool’s clothes 
are so perfumed with the beer he poured on me that there shall not be a Dutchman 
within twenty miles, but he’ll smell out and claim kindred of him. What a beastly 
thing it is to bottle all up in a man’s belly, when a man must set his guts on a gallon 
pot last, only to purchase the ale-house title of boon companion. ‘Carouse, pledge 
me and you dare. ‘Swounds, I’ll drink with thee for all that ever thou art worth!’ 
It is even as two men would strive who should run farthest into the sea for a wager. 
Methinks these are good household terms; ‘ Will it please you to be here, sir? I 
commend me to you; shall I be so bold as to trouble you? Saving your tale I 
drink to you.’ And if these were put in practice but a year or two in taverns, 
wine would soon fall from six-and-twenty pound a tun, and be beggar’s money a 
penny a quart, and take up his inn with waste beer in the alms tub. I am a sinner 
as others: I must not say much of this argument. Every one when he is whole 
can give advice to them that are sick. My masters, you that be good fellows, get 
you into corners, and sup off your provender closely; report hath a blister on 
her tongue: open taverns are tell-tales. Non peccat quicunque potest peccasse negare. 
[He sins not who is able to deny that he had sinned.] 
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Besides the above passage, this play contains several other 
words of weight on drink, as where Winter asks quite a 
Permissive Bill question— 


Who locks not poison from his children’s taste ? 


and where Summer says— 


I bequeath 
My drought and thirst to drunkards’ quenchless throats. 


But the above may suffice as a word to the wise from the 
lips of one of whom it has been said— 


There lived not that man, I think, 
Used better or more bitter gall in ink. 


From a rude sketch of a play, in the Garrick collection, in 
the British Museum, which, though it seems to have been first 
printed in 1659, appears from the plot, allusions, and style to 
have been written at a much earlier date, the following song— 
with its sly satire—deserves quotation :— 


I 


Submit, bunch of grapes, to the strong barley ear, 
The weak wine no longer the laurel shall wear. 


Ii. 


Sack and all drinks else desist from the strife ; 
Ale’s th’ only Aqua Vite and Liquor of life. 


ITI. 


Then come my good fellows, let’s drink it around ; 
It keeps from the grave—though it lays us on ground. 
IV 


Ale’s a physician, no mountebank bragger : 
Can cure the chill Ague, though ’t be with the stagger. 


Vv. 

Ale’s a strong wrestler ; flings all it hath met, 

And makes the ground slippery, though it be not wet. 
VI. 


Ale is both Ceres and good Neptune too, 
Ale’s froth was the sea from which Venus grew. 


VII. 


Ale is immortal, and be there no stops 
To bonny lads.quaffing—can live without hops. 


VIII. 


Then come, my brave fellows, let’s drink it around ; 
It keeps us from the grave, though it lays us on ground. 


The hints at the truth which, like the sunlight through a 
rifted rain cloud, dart out here and there in the above song, 
show evidently that the anonymous author felt that the 
merriment of ale was not without its disadvantages ; and knew 
at least this, that however much it may be praised, sung, and 
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used, as ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ so all is not delight 
that is got out of the ale jug. 

The following quaint, old-fashioned portrait of ‘ Ancients of 
the Parish at their Ale’ has been selected for its exquisiteness 
by Charles Lamb, from a comedy of date 1599, written by 
Henry Porter—whose name, though it may now be suggestive 
of drink, had no such connotation when he bore it; for porter 
was first brewed in 1722. We have been able to learn no 
particulars of his life; but the author of ‘The Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon’ must have had a keen eye, observant 
of every-day life, when he wrote :— 

He'll answer 

With some rhyme-rotten sentence, or old saying, 
Such spokes as the Ancients of the Parish use ; 
With, ‘ Neighbour, it’s an old proverb and a true, 
Goose giblets are good meat, old sack better than new.’ 
Then says another—‘ Neighbour, that is true.’ 

And when each man hath drunk his gallon round, 
(A penny pot, for that’s the old man’s gallon), 
Then doth he lick his lips, and stroke his beard, 
That's glued together with the slavering drops 

Of yesty ale ; and when he scarce can trim 

His gouty fingers, thus he'll fillip it, 

And with a rotten hem, say ‘ Hey my hearts’! 

‘ Merry go sorry’! ‘ Cock and Pie, my hearty’ ! 
And then their saving-penny-proverb comes, 

And that is this—‘ They that will to the wine, 

By’r Lady Mistress! shalt lay their penny to mine.’ 


How accurately here is the little witted, the out-worn 
featured, and the palsy-brained frequenter of the old village 
tap taken off to the life in these few lines. But, leaving Lamb, 
revenons & nos moutons. 

‘A Looking-glass for London and England’ was written, 
as many plays were, in partnership. Its authors were that 
Robert Greene of whom we have already spoken, and Thomas 
Lodge, a member of the same set of boon companions. 
Stephen Gosson, in his ‘ Plays Confuted,’ 1582, speaks of 
Lodge as ‘a vagrant person, visited by the hand of God’ 
He was, indeed, deserving of that character, for his life which 
was chequered, and in which he ‘kept villanous company;’ and 
as for the latter part, Anthony Wood says, ‘he made his last 
exit (of the plague, I think) in September, 1625” In vigour 
of poetic conception, and occasional elegance of expression, 
Lodge was, perhaps, superior to Greene ; but we do not know 
how to apportion the authorship, and cannot, therefore, tell to 

which of these playwrights the portion to be quoted belongs. 
The drama—which in fact is less a drama than a moral diorama 
—was written to show that the stage was not amenable to the 
charge brought against it by the puritanical writers of pander- 
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ing to immorality. This is done by an application, which we 
must confess appears to us dull, wearisome, and grotesque, of 
the Scriptural story of Nineveh and the call to repentance 
brought to it by the prophet Jonas, to the state of the city of 
London, and only to a very limited extent indeed, holds ‘as 
’twere the mirror up to nature.’ The passages which we 
quote, however, do in some measure show that Lodge and 
Greene thought it right to say about drink then what would 
not be said amiss or inappropriately even now. 


London! look on; this matter nips thee near, 
Leave off thy riot, pride, and sumptous cheer ! 


Upon the stage there enter a clown and a crew of ruffians, 
to go to drink, and matters proceed thus :— 


First Ruff. Come on, Smith, thou shalt be one of the crew, because thou knowest 
where the best ale in the town is [kept]. 

Adam (the Smith). Come on, in faith, my colts, &e. 

Clown. Why! What? Shall we have this paltry Smith with us? 

Adam. Paltry Smith! What are you, that you speak petty treason against the 
Smith’s trade? 

Clown. Why, slave, I am a gentleman of Nineveh. 

Adam. A gentleman, good sir! I remember you well, and all your progenitors. 

eg les Alas, sir! your father ;—why, sir, methinks I see the gentleman still! 
A proper youth he was, i’faith, aged some forty and ten; his beard rat’s colour, half- 
black, half-white; his nose was in the highest degree of noses, it was nos autem 
glorificare, so set with rubies that after his death it should have been nailed up in 
Coppersmiths’ Hall foramonument. Well, sir, Iwas beholden to your good father, 
for he was the first man that ever instructed me in the mystery of a pot of ale. 

Second Ruff. Well said, Smith! that crossed him over the thumbs. 

* * * * * * * * * 
Clown. Wellsirrah, . . . . bring us to the best ale in the town. 


[Exeunt. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The scene being thereafter changed as the play proceeds, 
we have a drunken brawl] and a murder, thus :— 


[Enter Ava, and the crew of Ruffians, drunk.] 


Adam. Farewell, gentle tapster! Masters, as good ale as ever was tapped; 
look to your feet, for the ale is strong. Well, farewell, gentle tapster. 

First Ruff (to Second), Why, sirrah, slave! thinkest thou the wench loves thee 
best, because she laughed on thee? Give me but such another word, and I will throw 
the pot at thy head. 

Adam. Spill no-drink, spill no drink, the ale is good ; I'll tell you what—ale is 
ale; and so I commend me to you with hearty commendations. Farewell, gentle 
tapster. 

nt Ruff. Why, wherefore, peasant, scornest thou that the wench should 
love me; look but on her, and I'll thrust my dagger in your bosom. 

First Ruff. Well, sirrah! thou’rt as thou art, and so I’ll take thee. 

Second Ruff. Why, what am I? 

First Ruff. Why, what thou wilt—a slave! 

Second Ruff. Then take that, villain, and learn how thou use me another time. 


[Stabs First Ruff. 
First Ruff. Ob, I am slain! - [Dies. 
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Second Ruff. That’s all one to me, I care not—now will I in to my wench and 
call for a fresh pot. [Exit ; then exeunt all, except Adam. 
Adam. Nay, but hear ye, take me with ye, for the ale is ale—cut a fresh toast, 
tapster! fill me a pot; here is money, I am no beggar; I'll follow thee as long as 
the ale lasts. [Here he stumbles over the dead man.| A pestilence on the blocks 
for me—I might have had a fall: well, if we shall have no ale, I’ll sit me down; 
and—so farewell, gentle tapster. [ Sits. 


[Enter Raisin, Arvin, the Kina or Cinicia, Lorps, and ArrenpAnts. | 


Raisin. What slaughtered wretch is bleeding here his last, 
So near the royal palace of the king ?— 
Search out if any one be biding nigh 
That can discourse the manner of his death. 
Seat thee, fair Alvida, the fair of fairs ; 
Let not the object once offend thine eyes. 
First Lord. Here's one sits here asleep, my lord. 
Raisin. Wake him and make inquiry of this thing. 
First Lord. Sirrah, you! hearest thou, fellow? 


Adam. Tf you will fill a fresh pot, here’s a penny; or else—farewell, gentle 
tapster. 


First Lord. He is drunk, my lord. 

Raisin. We'll sport with him, that Alvida may laugh. 

First Lord. Sirrah, thou fellow, thou must come to the king. 

Adam. I will not do a stroke of work to-day, for the ale is good ale, and you 
can ask but a penny for the pot, no more, by the statute. 

First Lord. Villain, here’s the king; thou must come to him. 

Adam. The king come to an alehouse! Tapster, fill me three pots. Where's 
the king? Is this he? Give me your hand, sir; as good ale as ever was tapp’d. 
You shall drink till your skin pic 

Raisin. But hearest thou, fellow, who killed this man ? 

Adam. Yiftell you, sir,—if you did but taste of this ale,—all Nineveh hath not 
such acup of ale, it flowers in the cup, sir; by my troth, I spent elevenpence, 
besides three races* of ginger. 

Raisin. Answer me, knave, to my question, how came this man to be slain ? 

Adam. Slain! Why, the ale is strong ale, ’tis huffcap ;+ I warrant you ’twill 
make a man well. Tapster, ho; for the king, a cup of ale and a fresh toast, here’s 
two races more. 

Alvida. Why, good fellow, the king talks not of drink ; he would have thee tell 
him how this man came dead. 

Adam. Dead! Nay, I think I am alive yet, and will drink a full pot ere night ; 
but hear ye, if ye be the wench that filled us drink, why so, do your office, and 
give us a fresh pot; or if you be the tapster’s wife, why so, wash the glass clean. 

Alvida. He is so drunk, my lord, there is no talking with him. 

Adam. Drunk! Nay, then, wench, I am not drunk; thou’rt a shotten quean 
to call me drunk ; I tell thee I am not drunk, I am a Smith, I —— 

First Lord. Sir, here comes one, perhaps, that can tell. 


[Enter the Smith, Adam’s master.] 


Smith. God save you, masters! 

Raisin. Smith, canst thou tell me how this man came dead ? 

Smith. May it please your highness, my man here and a crew of them went to 
the alehouse, and came out so drunk that one of them killed another; and now, 
sir, I am fain to leave my shop and come to fetch him home. 

Raisin. Some of you carry away the dead body; drunken men must have their 
fits; and sirrah, Smith, hence with thy man. 

Smith. Sirrah, you, rise, come go with me. 





" * Quasi radices, roots. 


+ That is, a potent liquor which inspirits those who quaff it to set their caps in a 
huffing manner, i.¢., inolently. 
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Adam. If we shall have a pot of ale, let’s have it; here’s money. Eold, tapster, 
take my purse. 

Smith. Come then with me, the pot stands full in the house. 

Adam. Iam for you; let’s go; thou’rt an honest tapster; we'll drink six pots 
ere we part. [Exeunt Smith, Adam, and Attendants, with the dead body. 


After this passage of Greene’s, or Lodge’s, in which the 
mingled lewdness, crudeness, and rudeness of the thoughts— 
if thoughts they can be called instead of half ideas—of 
drunkards is exhibited in not a very different manner from 
that of the stupid, stolid, masses of men who in our own day 
are addicted to drink, and therefore given to brawls and 
stabbing, and 


Roar at midnight in deep tavern howls, 


we may pass to the scene in which are depicted the ridiculous 
effects from which even, what is sometimes called ‘ gentlemanly 
drunkenness’ is not free. It is from the pen of the ‘prose 
Shakespeare’-—Thomas Heywood, and has been characterised 
by Charles Lamb as a piece of pleasant exaggeration (which 
for its life and humour might have been told or acted by 
Petruchio himself). It ‘gave rise to the title of Cowley’s Latin 
play Naufragiwm Joculare, and furnished the idea of the best 
scene in it;’ although so old and so inveterately alike is 
drunkenness in all ages, that the suggestion of Heywood’s 
scene came from an old Greek comedy.—‘ The Flaggon’ of 
Cratinus, ‘the Drunkard’ (O ®.Aororys), B.c. 440 :-— 


This gentleman and I 
Past but just now by your next neighbour's house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth: his father now at sea. 
———— There this night 
Was a great feast. 
In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse was offer’d 
Of ships and storms at sea: when suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaff’d to be a pinnace, 
Moving and floating, and the confused noise 
To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 
That their unsteady footing did proceed 
From rocking of the vessel ; this conceived, 
Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
And to look out for safety. Fly, saith one, 
Up to the maintop and discover. He 
Climbs up the bed-post to the tester there, 
Reports a.turbulent sea and tempests towards ; 
And wills them, if they’ll save their ship and lives, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 
As to the sea, what next came to their hand, 
Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bed-steads, cups, 
Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow whistles ; 
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They take him for the boatswain : one lies struggling 
Upon the floor as if he swam for life: 

A third takes the bass-viol for the cock-boat, 

Sits in the belly on’t, labours and rows; 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played. 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to ’scape 

(As did Arion) on the dolphin’s back, 

Still fumbling on a gittern.——The rude multitude 
Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 

Cast from the windows, went by the ears about it ; 
The Constable is call’d to atone the broil ; 

Which done and hearing such a noise within 

Of imminent shipwreck enters th’ house, and finds them 
In this confusion ; they adore his staff 

And think it Neptune’s trident ; and that he 

Comes with his Tritons (so they call’d his watch) 
To calm the tempest and appease the waves: 

And at this point we left them. 


Thomas Heywood’s ‘English Traveller, from which the 
foregoing passage has been quoted, contains many excellent 
passages. Some of his other plays, too, might afford other 
extracts ; but as we must hasten on to other writers, we shall 
only make use here of two verses of the Epilogue to ‘A 
Woman Killed with Kindness,’ indicative of the diversity of 
men’s taste regarding wine, showing it to be an artificial 
acquirement :— 


An honest crew, disposed to be merry, 
Came to a tavern by, and call’d for wine. 
The drawer brought it (smiling like a cherry) 
And told them it was pleasant, neat, and fine. 
Taste it, quoth one: he did; oh fie! (quoth he)} 
This wine was good; now’t runs too near the lee. 


Another sipp’d to give the wine his due, 
And said unto the rest it drunk too flat ; 
The third said it was old; the fourth too new; 
Nay, quoth the fifth, the sharpness likes me not. 
Thus, gentlemen, you see, how in one hour 
The wine was new, old, flat, sharp, sweet, and sour. 


This song may be held to prove the wisdom of the saying of 
John Webster, ‘ That our false pleasure is but care disguised.’ 
In this author’s eminently interesting, extraordinarily power- 
ful, though somewhat confused work, ‘The White Devil,’ we 
have a few words which strongly impress us with the idea that 
he knew the woes and contentions of strong drink. He makes 
one of his characters, contemplating a course of fraudulent 
living, say— 

Shall I, 
Having a path so open and so free 
To my preferment, still retain your milk 
In my pale forehead? No, this face of mine 


T'll arm and fortify with rosy wine 
*Gainst shame and blushing. 


Vol. 10.—No. 37. B 
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And Cardinal Monticelso, in warning the Duke of Branchiano 
against the evil pursuits in which he is entangling himself, 
uses this strong simile in dissuasion— 


Oh, my lord, 
The drunkard after all his lavish cups 
Is dry; and then is sober ; so at length 
When you awake from this lascivious dream 
Repentance then will follow, like the sting 
Placed in the adder’s tail. 


In another place he reminds us of a profound though much 
forgotten fact in human life—‘ We lay our souls in pawn to 
the devil for a little pleasure ;? and the sin-overgloomed play 
ends with this couplet :— 


Let guilty men remember their black deeds 
Do lean on crutches made of slender reeds. 


‘The Malecontent,’ by John Marston, a forcible declaimer 
and a writer of some dramatic genius, who boasted that he 
used ‘ plain naked words,’ does not fail to give us a note or 
two on the drink question :— 


Malvwlio. Let's be once drunk together, and so unite a most virtuously 
strengthened friendship. 


Bilioso, an old choleric admiral, having been appointed 
‘embassador for Florence,’ had a little chat with Bianca, lady 
attendant on the Duchess, in which the following ‘ passage of 
wit’? occurs— 

Bilioso, Iam horribly troubled with the gout. Nothing grieves me but that 
my doctor hath forbidden me wine, and you know your ambassador must drink. 
Did’st thou ask ~~ doctor what was good for the gout? 


Bianca. Yes; he said ease, women, and wine were good for it. 
Bilioso. Nay, thou hast such a wit; what was good to cure it, said he? 


Malvolio expresses astonishment that Heaven permits the 
world to ‘ Carouse damnation, even with greedy swallow.’ At 
another time he says, ‘I would rather follow a drunkard and 
live by licking up his vomit than by servile flattery ;’ thus indi- 
cating his opinion that ‘Within the deepest deep there is a 
deeper still.’ If these things be true of drink—and who can 
deny it?—might we not do well to remember what rare old 
George Chapman says in ‘The Widow’s Tears,’ ‘They that 
fear the adder’s sting will not come near her hissing ?? We 
know on good authority what it is that ‘ biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.’ 

When we think of the many smooth-tongued synonyms by 
which men indicate without expressing the actual fact of 
having been overcome by liquor, and how strenuously they 
strive to wriggle out of the plain English term by which such 
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a fact has been for long ages known and named—drunk, may 
we not say with this same Chapman, that ‘ Honesty is stripped 
out of his true substance by verbal nicety ; common sinners 
startle at common terms; and they that by whole mountains 
swallow down the deeds of darkness, a poor mote of a familiar 
word makes them turn up the white of the eye?’ In the play 
first quoted from, ‘The Widow’s Tears,’ Lysander says of 
Marsalio :— 


I know him for a wild ‘corrupted youth, 

Whom profane ruffians, squires to bawds and strumpets ; 
Drunkards spued out of taverns into the sinks 

Of tap-houses and stews ; revolts from manhood, 
Debauched perdus, have by their companies 

Turned devil like themselves. 


It is this Lysander using a tempter’s tongue, with tho 
motto ‘To live freely is to feast our appetites freely,’ who 
says— 


Wine is ordained to raise such hearts as sink; 
Whom woeful stars distemper let him drink ; 


but in another place Marsalio affirms that— 


Howsoever 
Your banquet seems sweet in your liquorish palate, 
It shall be sure to turn gall in your maw. 


In ‘ Westward Ho,’ aserving man in a tavern gives us his 
sly chuckle at the folly of tavern patrons by declaring—‘ The 
knight hath drunk so much health to the gentleman yonder, 
on his knees, that he has almost lost the use of his legs; 
another person is spoken of who ‘made wine the waggon to 
his meat, for it ran down his throat so fast that before my 
chambermaid had taken half [the dinner] up, he was scarce 
able to stand;’ while, as an epitaph on a ruined character, 
another makes this request, ‘ Let that ruin of intemperance be 
raked up in dust and ashes.’ 

Thomas Middleton, a writer with a great deal of comic 
talent, in his ‘ Mayor of Quinborough,’ speaks of wickedness 
as causing people to 


Gallop down hill as fearless as a drunkard. 


When the cheaters as players come to help the enjoyment, in 
the colloquy that takes place, Simon says— 


Give me a play without a beast, I charge you. 
Second Cheater. That’s hard ; without a cuckold or a drunkard. 
Simon. Oh! these beasts are often the best men 

In a parish, and must not be kept out. 
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In the same author’s ‘ Roaring Girl,’ one of the characters 
exclaims— 


I must not to my grave 
As a drunkard to his bed ; whereon he lies 
Only to sleep, and never cares to rise. 


Moll sings a canting song, which expresses the terrible depths 
to which a love of drink leads— 


A rich cup of wine, 

O it is juice divine ; 

More wholesome for the head 
Than meat, sleep, or bread. 
To fill my drunken pate 
With that, I'd sit up late ; 

By the heels would I lie, 
Under a dirty ditch die, &e. 


He makes Sir Alexander Wingrave deliberately affirm that 
any offence can be cured by age ; 
But theft and drunkenness 


Nothing but death can wipe away, 
Their sins are green when their heads are grey. 


In Sir William Davenant’s play, ‘The Wits,’ Meagre says 
to Younger Palatine, ‘Old wine and new clothes, sir, make 
you wanton;’ his lady-love, Lucy, tells him—‘ Thou dost 
out-drink the youths of Norway at their marriage-feasts,’ and 
he, speaking of what he had done during a drinking-bout, 
says to her— 

I have been at thy aunt’s house, 
And there committed more disorder than 


A storm ina ship, or a cannon bullet 
Shot through a kitchen among shelves of pewter ; 


and she complainingly rejoins :— 


Tam deprived 
By thy rash wine of all atonement now 
Unto her other legacies or love. 


Finding that with Lucy ‘temptations will not thrive,’ he 
resolves— 


If pregnant wine 
Can raise her up, this day she shall be mine. 


Then, too, as now, the English had charges of adulteration, 
though of a different kind, to bring against the importers of 
wine ; for one Thwack in this same play says— 


That our French and Deal wines are poisoned so 
With brimstone by the Hollanders, that they 
Will only serve for medicine to recover 
Children of the itch; and there is not left 

Sack enough to mull for a parson’s cold. 
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Of the comparative effects of drinking, we have the following 
notice :— 


Younger Pallatine. There! there’s more money for your watch. Methinks 
They’ve not drunk wine enough—they do not chirp. 

Snore. Your wine mutes them, they understand it not ; 
But they have good capacity in ale ; 
Ale, sir, will heat them more tian your beef brewis. 

Younger Pail. Well, let them have ale, then! 

Snore. O sir, ’twill make them sing like the silk-knitters of Cock-lane. 


In a comedy written by Robert Davenport, and entitled 
‘The City Night-cap,’ we are told of the evil company that 
drink keeps or invites :— 

Lust is still 
Like a midnight meal ; after our violent drinkings 
*Tis swallowed greedily ; but the course being kept, 
We are sicker when we wake than ere we slept. 


So true is it, as one of the authors of ‘The Widow,’ Johnson, 
Fletcher, or Middleton has said— 


What delight has man 
Now at this present, for his pleasant sin 
Of yesterday’s committing? Alas! ’tis vanished, 
And nothing but the sting remains with him. 


In that same play we find the following comparison— 


A distressed man’s flatteries 
Are like vows made in drink ; or bonds in prison, 
There’s poor assuranco in them. 


And we are told that— 


*Tis man’s own sins 
That put on armour upon all his evils, 
And give them strength to strike him. 


Because the Dutch gave the world that distillation of malt 
or rye, flavoured with turpentine, common salt, and juniper, 
called Hollands, it became a common saying in England that 
a person was ‘drunk as a Dutchman,’—a saying which has 
varied in after times from ‘drunk as a lord,’ to ‘ drunk as a 
coal-heaver.? Owen Feltham and Andrew Marvell both noted 
the exceeding drunkenness of Dutch cities. In allusion to 
this circumstance, Thomas Nash makes Winter, in his 
‘Summer’s Last Will and Testament,’ remark— 

Drunkenness, of his good behaviour 
Hath testimonial, from where he was born— 


That pleasant work ‘ De arte bibendi,’ 
A drunken Dutchman spued out a few years since. 


Feltham, however, distinctly states that in his opinion the 


English were not a whit behind their neighbours in their love 
of ‘ shame’s surfeit.’ 
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Sir Samuel Tuke, of Temple Cressy, in Essex, author of the 
drama entitled ‘The Adventures of Five Hours,’ an attempt 
made in 1663 


To take all England with a Spanish plot, 


written at the request of Charles II., held the same view, and 


roundly gave it utterance, as will be seen in the following 
extract :— 


Silvio. But prythee, brother, instruct us a little ; 
Tell us what kind of country is this Holland, 
That’s so mueh talked of, and so mueh fought for ? 
Ernesto. Why, friend, ’tis a huge ship at anchor, fraught 
With a sort of creatures made up of turf 
And butter. 
Pedro, Pray, sir, what do they drink in that country ? 
Tis said there’s neither fountains there, 
Nor vines. 
Ernesto, This is the butler, sure, by his apt question. [Aside. 
Friend, they drink there a certain muddy liquor, 
Made of that grain with which you feed your mules. 
Pedro. What, barley? can that juice quench their thirst ? 
Ernesto. You'd scarce believe it could, did you but see 
How oft they drink. 
Pedro. But methinks that should make them drunk, camerade. 
Ernesto. Indeed, most strangers are of that opinion : 
But they themselves believe it not, because 
They are so often. 
Geraldo. A nation, sure, of walking tuns! the world 
Has not the like. 
Ernesto. Pardon me, friend; there is but a great ditch 
Betwixt them and such another nation: 
If these good fellows would but join, and drink 
That dry, i’faith they might shake hands. 


‘Facts,’ said a Scottish poet, ‘are chiels that winna ding, and 
darena be disputed,’ and we have the most indubitable fact that 
the statute of 4th James I., chap. 5, sec. 4th, contains a pas- 
sage enacting a penalty on any person continuing drinking or 
tippling in inns, alehouses or victualling houses, etc., to prove 
that drunkenness had in England brought itself under the eye 
of the law in such a manner as to induce the adoption of 
measures for its restraint. This law is alluded to by Justice 
Tutchin, one of the characters in a wild play, entitled ‘ Rum- 
Alley ; or, Merry Tricks,’ composed by Lodowick Barry, a 
gentleman of Irish birth, in the hope that the time would 
come when he might ‘ obtain like favours which some others 
gain’ by the drama. It was published in 1611. The allusion 
runs thus :— 


Nor in an alehouse have I made‘me drunk, 
The statute is not broke, I have the skill 
To drink by law; then say as I say still. 


Of old, too, there was the same resistance felt to the impo- 
sition of control upon the appetite. for liquor, for we find in a 
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comedy of date 1655, composed conjointly by Thomas Heywood 
and William Rowley, entitled ‘Fortune by Land and Sea,’ a 
riotous gallant exclaiming— 


A man cannot be merry and drink drunk, 
But he must be controlled by gravity. 


And Frank Forrest, who goes to a drinking party against his 
father’s will, gets killed in a brawl originating in these revels. 

That is a very contemptuous phrase which Thomas May in 
‘The Heir’ employs when he talks of ‘a stale drunkard 
wakened in the midst of his sleep ;’ and it is a sad thing that 
even in our day it should be possible—especially after parlia- 
mentary elections—for politicians to use words like those 
employed by the unknown author of ‘ Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment,’ 1601 :— 


I am not yet distraught, 
I long not to be squeezed with my own weight, 
Nor hoist up all my sails to catch the wind 
Of the drunk-reeling Commons. 


_Ben Jonson, in his prologue to ‘The Devil is an Ass,’ asks 
his audience to 


Show this but the same face as you have done 
Your dear delight, ‘ The Devil of Edmonton.’ 


The author of the play bearing this name is unknown. It has 
been ascribed with equally little proof both to Michael Drayton 
and to Shakespeare. The latter’s it certainly is not, although 
in the opinion of Charles Lamb it has his manner in the 
sweetness and goodnature of some parts of it. It more 
resembles the handwriting of the former. In its pages there 
are a few graphic touches regarding that pestilent misleader 
of men—drink—whereby 


Losing once his compass, 
He falleth to such deep and dangerous whirlpools, 
As he doth lose the very sight of heaven. 


A roistering encourager of trade to the tap is Blague, mine 
host of the George, at Waltham, and speaks thus :— 


Host. Knights and lords have been drunk too in my house, I thank the destinies. 
Harry Clare. Pr’ythee, good sinful innkeeper, will that corruption, thine hostler, 
to look after my gelding. 


In a scene showing a company of fellow tipplers, the following 
among other passages of pertinence occur :— 


Banks. Take me with you, good Sir John: a plague on thee, Smug, and thou 
touchest liquor thou art foundered straight. What, are your brains always water- 
mills? must they ever run round ? 

Snug. Banks, your ale is as a Philistine fox :—nouns! there’s fire i’th’ tail on’t. 
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Afterwards Sir John characteristically replies to Smug’s 
wish for the time when it shall please God and the destinies 
that he should be drunk in his company :— 


We'll wet our lips together and hug; carouse in private,and elevate the heart, 
and the liver, and the lights—mark you me, within us, for—hem—grass and hay— 
‘we are all mortal—let’s live till we die, and be merry, and there’s an end. 


This sage drunken morality does not stop the tipple, and 
after a little its effects become apparent, for says the 


Host. Smith, I see by thy eyes thou hast been reading a little Geneva print. 
In the course of another carousal this replication takes place : 


Smug. Mine host, my bully, my precious consul, my noble Holofernes, I have 
been drunk in thy house twenty times and ten ; all’s one for that: I was last night 


in the third heaven, my brain was poor, it had yeast in’t, but now I am a man of 
action ; is’t not so, lad? 


Banks. Why now thou hast two of the liberal sciences about thee, wit and reason, 
thou mayest serve the Duke of Europe. 


This experienced toper, Smug, afterwards sums up thus :— 
Smug. Fire! nouns, there’s no fire in England like your Trinidado sack. 


Such are some of the frisker’s phrases in ‘The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton,’ and yet not the most marked, for the 
old writers often employed expressions in their days which 
would seem in ours to be spoken with the rough side of the 
tongue. Indeed, forcible as some of the quotations we have 
given are, we have felt compelled frequently to weaken the 
pungency of the whole by stopping before the gathered 
venom of the sentence was quite exhausted. 

We turn now to a curious metaphysical and allegorical per- 
formance, an academic play, due, it is supposed, to the pen of 
one Anthony Brewer, author of the ‘Country Girl and the 
Love Sick King.” This piece, entitled ‘Lingua; or, the 
Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority,’ 
has, besides it own merits, an accidental interest, in conse- 
quence of its being traditionally reported that Oliver Crom- 
well, while a student, played the part of Tactus on its first 
performancé at Trinity College, Cambridge. The author 
describes his purpose in the prologue, thus :— 

TE arr ee ee ee 
Sad hours and serious studies to reprieve, 
Have taught severe philosophy to smile, 


The senses’ rash contentions we compose, 
And give displeased ambition’s tongue her due. 


It is, of course, very scholastic, and indeed contains— 


Whole squadrons of fantastical chimeras, 
And thousand vain imaginations ; 
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with none of which, however, have we anything to do just 
now, but with those portions which concern the doings of 
drink; and first we are told—‘ Had not Meleager been sick 
and Acrasia drunk, the senses might have whistled for their 
victory.’ 

Common Sense sitting in judgment, has Gustus (Taste) 
called before him. His servants, Appetite and Bacchus, 
follow. Here is a portion of the colloquy :— 


Appetite. Come, come, Bacchus ; you’re so fat, Enter, enter. 

Phantastes, Fie, fie, Gustus, this is a great indecoram to bring Bacchus alone ; 
you should have made Thirst lead him by the hand. 

Gustus. Right, sir! But men, now-a-days, drink often when they be not dry. 


In another scene we find Mendacio enter with a bottle in his 
hand, soliloquising :— 


_Mendacio. My lady, Lingua, is just like one of these lean-witted comedians who, 
disturbing all to the fifth act, bring down some Mercury or Jupiter in an engine, 
to make all friends: so she, but in a contrary manner, seeing her former plots 
dispurposed, sends me to an old witch, called Acrasia, to help to wreak her spite 
upon the senses. The old hag, after many an incircled circumstance, and often 
naming of the direful Hecate, and Demigorgon, gives me this bottle of wine, 
mingled with such hellish drugs and forcible words, that whoever drinks of it shall 
be presently possessed with an enrag’d and mad kind of anger. 


Deceiving Mendacio meets Appetite, and after conversation, 
says— 


Mendacio. Why, take this bottle of wine. Come on. Go thy ways to them 
(the senses) again. 

Appetite. Ha! ha! ha! what good will this do? 

Mendacio. This is the Nepenthe that reconciles the gods; do but let the senses 
taste of it, and fear not, they’ll love thee as well as ever they did. 

Appetite. I pray thee, where hadst it ? 

Mendacio. My lady gave it me to bring her; Mercury stole it from Hebe for 
her; thou knowest there were some jars betwixt her and thy masters, and with 
this drink she would gladly wash out all the relicks of their disagreement. 


Chuckling at the probable outbreak of mischief, the wine- 
giver speaks to himself— 


Mendacio. Why, this is better than I could have wished it ; 
Fortune, I think, is fallen in love with me, 
Answering so right mine expectation. 
By this time Appetite is at the table, 
And with a lowly cringe presents the wine 
To his old master, Gustus; now he takes it, 
And drinks, perchance, to Lingua ; she craftily 
Kisses the cup, but lets not down a drop, 
And gives it to the rest; ’tis sweet, they'll swallow it ; 
But when ’tis once descended to the stomach, 
And sends up noisome vapours to the brain, 
*T will make them swagger gallantly ; they'll rage 
Most strangely, or Acrasia’s art deceives her ; 
When, if my Ge stir her nimble tongue, 

And closely sow contentious words amongst them, 

O, what a stabbing there will be! what bleeding! 
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Lingua. What, art thou there, Mendacio? pretty rascal ; 
Come, let me kiss thee for thy good deserts. 
Mendacio. Madam, does’t take? have they all tasted it ? 
Lingua. All, all, and all are well nigh mad already— 
O, how they stare, and swear, and fume, and brawl! 
Wrath gives them weapons; pots and candlesticks, 
Joint-stools and trenchers, fly about the room, 
Like to the bloody banquet of the centaurs, 
But all the sport’s to see what several thoughts 
The potion works in their imaginations, 
For Visus thinks himself—a ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 


Seing the mischief made by drink among them, their 
purveyor remarks :— 


* Appetite. They want common sense amongst them. There’s such a hurly-burly ; 
Auditis is stark deaf, and wonders why men speak so softly that he cannot hear 
them: Visus hath drunk himself stark blind, and therefore imagineth himself to 
be Polyphemus: Tactus is raging mad, and cannot be otherwise persuaded but he 
is Hercules furens. There’s such conceits amongst them. 


Again and again his astonishment rises, and he exclaims in 
wonder :— 


Appetite. Whata strange temper are the senses in ! 
How come their wits thus topsy-turvy turned ? 
Hercules Tactus, Visus Polypheme ; 
Two goodly surnames have they purchased. 
4 the rare ambrosia of an oyster pye, 
They have got such proud imaginations, 
That I could wish I were mad for company : 
But since my fortunes cannot stretch so high, 
Tl rest contented with this wise estate. 


We have another description of the effects of drink on the 
senses given in these terms :— 


Crapula, The noble senses, peers of microcosm, 
Will eft soon fall to ruin perpetual, 
Unless your ready helping hand re-cure them. 
Lately they banquetted at Gustus’s table, 
And there fell mad or drunk, I know not whether : 
So that it’s doubtful in these outrageous fits 
That they'll murder one another. 


Sleep kindly thereafter visits them—even the heavy, restless 
sleep of inebriety, ‘ surfeit, and distemperature.’ Their strange 
dreams form a portion of the fun of the play, for they are full, 
as drunkard’s dreams, we suppose, are, of ‘ rake hell conceits.’ 

Space warns us that we must draw our citations to a close. 
These, numerous as they are, are not nearly all that could 
be brought before our readers. We have in this case 
studiously gathered our extracts from the out of the way 
corners and by-paths of dramatic literature. The broad high- 
way on which are the fields of exquisite thought and lesson- 
teaching wisdom belonging to Shakespeare and Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, we have not 
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entered into; for they are better known than those from which 
we have selected, and are more readily accessible. Nor are 
their words and thoughts upon drink and the drink-traffic 
less earnest and affecting than those of these secondary, off- 
the-road dramatists. They speak with equal power to the 
same purpose, and this is all the more important to be noted 
because they spoke right out from the feelings of their own 
experience, and with no direct intent of being temperance 
advocates. 

We have now to make a last quotation ; but this shall be to 
show that these men were not all ignorant of the way of safety. 
In a play called ‘ Microcosums,’ by Thomas Nabbes, who, like 
Brewer, thought to make metaphysics interesting— 


By breathing life and action into it, 


we have a character, Physander, who has exhausted all the 
delights of those servants of sensuality, the senses, and feels 
the vanity of all such pleasures, seeking a pathway to a newer 
hfe. Bellamina, his true wife, encouraging his good intents, 
confidently assures him :— 


Thou shalt be cur’d by Temperance ; 

She’s the physician that doth moderate 

Desire with reason, bridling appetite. 

‘ . . ; From a rock, 

That weeps a running crystal, she doth fill 
Her shell-cup, and drinks sparingly. 

A : . : Rewards will only crown 
The end of a well-prosecuted good. 
Philosophy, religious solitude, 

And labour wait on temperance. In these 
Desire is bounded; they instruct the mind’s 
And body’s actions. ’Tis lascivious ease 

That gives the first beginning to all ills ; 

The thoughts being busied on good objects, sin 
Can never find a way to enter in. 


Having tried the prescribed course, Physander finds that he- 
has chosen the paths of pleasantness and peace, and says— 


Temperance, to thee I owe my after life; 
Thou that command’st o’er pleasures, hating some, 
When thou dispens’t with others; still directing 
All toa sound mean. Under thy low roof 
T'll eat and sleep, whilst grave philosophy 
Instructs my soul in justice. hat is she ? 
Bellamina. A habit of the mind, by which just things 
Reflect their working. Man’s the best of creatures, 
Enjoying law and justice; but the worst, 
If separated from them. "Tis established 
By fear of law, and by religion. It 
Distributes due reward to all. 
Physander. That is reward 
To virtue, and to vice its punishment. 
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To what end, then, have we prosecuted this painful search 
through the pages of the amusers of our ancestors ? and where- 
fore have we laid before our readers these passages from our 
elder dramatists ? For these among other ends ;—that men may 
see from the lives of these authors, whose superfused activity 
gave life even to their thoughts, that neither learning nor 
talent can of themselves supply moral control, or so discipline 
the heart as to enable it to avoid or overcome the seductions 
of the senses ; that from the wide induction of our old litera- 
ture here made, it may be found proved, that drink has in all 
times been a foe to human elevation, a producer of woe, a 
degrader of man, and a destroyer of social and civil happiness ; 
that by an exhibition of the effects of drink, as drawn by men 
who knew well its consequences and results, and showed them 
to a people observant of the facts of life, we might attract 
the attention of those who cannot see the loathsomeness of 
indulgence in themselves to this mirror of the drunkard’s life ; 
that from the perusal of these passages in the literature of the 
olden time, we may be warned against following fashions 
which may rise up in judgment against our age; and that 
from the horror inspired by the mere literary exhibition of 
the evils of the sin of drunkenness, we may be taught to 


abstain from the real exhibition of such intemperance, either 
by accident or habit, in our own persons ; for here is another 
word still of the old dramatists on drink—a defence of our 
article from ‘ The Muse’s Looking-glass,’ by Thomas Randolph : 


The Spartans when they strove t’ express the loathsomenoss 
Of drunkenness to their children, brought a slave, 

Some captive Helot, overcharged with wine, 

Reeling in thus:—his eyes shot out with staring ; 

A fire in his nose; a burning redness 

Blazing in either cheek; his hair upright, 

His tongue and senses faltering, and his stomach 
O’erburdened ready to discharge her load 

In each man’s face he met. This made ’em see 

And hate that sin of swine, and not of men. 
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1. Working Men and Religious Institutions. James Clark and 
Co., 18, Fleet-street. 


2. Lectures on the Reasons and Excuses yiwen by Intelligent 
Mechanics for not Going to Church. By the Rev. E. 
White. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


3. Surrey Chapel; its Services and Institutions. Caxton 
Press, Camden Road. 


HE phases of religious thought are very various, and 
perhaps nearly as diverse are the pretexts men have for 
abstaining from acts of public worship. This was shown at a 
Conference recently held at the London Coffee House, 
between a number of influential ministers and laymen, with 
some representatives of the working classes. ‘'T'o this peculiar 
gathering we would for a short space direct the attention of 
our readers. 

The basis of the discussion was defined as follows by the 
promoters of the meeting :— 

It is not proposed to include within the scope of this Conference the expression 
of objections which may be felt to the truth of Christianity, or to consider the 
evidence of particular doctrines which may be incidentally referred to; but only to 
inquire what are the objections, political, theological, or social, entertained against 
existing religious organisations by those who do not profess antagonism to the 
Christian religion, and to ascertain how far such objections really account for the 
alleged alienation of working men from the Churches. 

With this limitation in the object of the Conference, the freest utterances will be 
invited from all parties, in the hope that mutual explanations may ultimately lead 
to a better understanding and practical improvements. 

The invitations to the Conference were sent by circular. 
Fourteen clergymen of different denominations, and twelve 
laymen, inclusive of several persons widely known in the 
temperance and philanthropic world, were the conveners. 

Mr. Edward Miall was chosen chairman of the Conference 
by common consent, and the event proved that a happier 
selection could not have been made. The parties to the debate 
were ranged on opposite sides of the capacious apartment, 
that the wearers of fustian might not feel themselves in danger 
of being overawed by the wearers of broadcloth. Among the 
more noteworthy individuals present were the Dean of West- 
minster, Canons Miller and Champneys, Revs. T. Binney, 
Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, W. Brock, Dr. Burns, and Dr. 
Edwards ; T. Hughes, Esq., M.P., Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. ; 
Messrs. Edmond Beales, J. M. Ludlow, W. H. Walsen, Henry 
Lee (Manchester), C. E. Mudie, and George Potter. 
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It had been deemed desirable, if possible, to eliminate the 
professedly infidel element from the gathering. A glance, 
however, at the list of persons present shows plainly to the 
initiated that this portion of the programme was not carried 
out. A story is told by a temperance speaker of a professed 
atheist who was present. The unbeliever was at the opening 
of a temperance hall, and on one of the speakers invoking the 
blessing of Heaven, and the aid of ministers in the good work, 
he demurred to the remarks as inappropriate and uncalled for, 
affirming that the man who invented gas had been of more 
advantage to the world than all the parsons and religions put 
together. This interruption caused great commotion, until a 
speaker rose from the platform and stilled the tumult by urging 
upon all present to tolerate difference of opinion in such 
matters, ‘as,’ said he, ‘ there is no accounting for tastes ; for 
instance, if the friend who has spoken were dying and required 
consolation, he, of course, would send for his minister; on the 
contrary,:the gentleman who interrupted would, under similar 
circumstances, send for the gasfitter.’ 

It may be as well to state here that, while some exceedingly 
strong statements were occasionally made, so far as could be 
publicly discerned there was no desire on the part of the 
speakers to make the utterance needlessly offensive. The 
chairman’s dictum on this point was most pertinent :—‘ The 
most unrestrained freedom of utterance is quite compatible, it 
may be well to remember, with gentleness of spirit, with a 
considerate regard to the feelings of others, with a cautious 
abstinence from the imputation of unworthy motives, and with 
a generous, brotherly, charitable bearing. I am confident that 
they will best further the end of the Conference who “ nothing 
extenuate” and who also “ set down nought in malice.” Plain 
speaking is not to be confounded with bitter speaking. If 
sometimes the surgeon must use the knife to lay bare the core 
of an ulcer, he will be careful at least not to turn the knife in 
the wound, or inflict more pain than is inseparable from probing 
the unsound place.’ As a rule, this wholesome advice was 
rigidly adhered to. 

Some of the objections touched things ecclesiastical ; as that 
the Church establishment was a monopoly to a certain extent, 
though perhaps no monopoly was intended; that there was 
a strong feeling against a State Church; that the great 
emoluments of bishops were objectionable, and ‘ the accursed 
system of selling livings ;’ that the rectors had fat livings, 
and the curates too often had starving stipends; that 
electing bishops, when they had been already chosen by 
the Prime Minister, was a mockery; that the advertising 
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of the sale of livings was scandalous, and so was the 
exercise of patronage by dissolute men; that there were 
Lord Chancellors who, whether moral or immoral men, had 
the power of giving livings for political corruption ; that work- 
ing men knew it, and so long as such a system was maintained 
they would not support it; that 5,700 divings were in the 
hands of the nobility and clergy in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church ; that some of the men holding these livings 
would frequent horse-racing, prize-fighting, and everything 
immoral and bad, and yet those men held the ministries of the 
Church in their hands. It was further objected that clerical 
magistrates were severe. The aggressions of ritualism also 
were alluded to; people were bound up in holy crosses, holy 
wafers, consecrated garments, time, seasons, books, and such 
things. On the other hand, it was objected to Dissenting 
chapels that they were religious shops ; that ministers were 
subjected too much to the caprice of their supporters; and 
that deacons were not chosen from working men. 

To excuse absence from places of worship of any sort, it was 
urged that the payment of ministers was a hindrance ; that 
parsons were partial to the rich and well-to-do; that some 
ministers were mercenary; that the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessed Christians were a stumbling block ; that ministers did 
not live the Gospel they preached ; that professors of religion 
did not seem betterthan other people; that Christian employers 
and overseers very often left their religion at home with their 
Sunday clothes ; that more communion was wanted between 
rich and poor; that class distinctions were a great barrier ; 
that the pew system was to be condemned; that the 
Church was not prepared to receive working men,—if they did 
come, they were considered merely as interlopers ; that clergy- 
men compelled attendance at church as a condition for the 
receipt of eleemosynary aid; that too often the sympathy 
manifested by the clergyman was a pauperising sympathy. 

The social objections, resolved themselves into references 
to the inefficiency and uncertainty of clerical aid in matters of 


every-day import to the great bulk of the people; the over-— 


taxed energies of the workmen; the scant sympathy with 
co-operation; the great gulf between well-to-do and poor 
people in church, especially in country churches ; the disregard 
of the Sabbath by railway and steamboat companies, etc. ; 
the degrading practice of holding trades and friendly society 
meetings at public-houses, and the difficulty of getting the use 
of school-rooms that are attached to places of worship; the 
want of suitable clothing by many of the people; and the 
inconsistencies of social habits with the sanctuary. One 
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member of the Conference, who had tabulated his statement, 
thus enumerated the objections of a social kind he had heard 
atintervals:—‘ That religionrequired men to be so strict, to pull 
a long face, to abstain from amusements and indulgences, and 
to be always praying and reading the Bible ; that Sunday was 
the only time for a family to meet and havea good dinner and 
spend the day together—the only day for a little pleasure and 
enjoyment—the only day for exercise and fresh air—the only 
day for rest, quiet, and relaxation—the only day for reading 
the newspaper—the only day for talking over politics, and so 
forth, with one’s friends—the only day for doing odd jobs, 
taking physic, mending and putting our things in order—the 
only day for visiting ; that one’s neighbours did the same as 
one’s self, and one did not care to seem peculiar ; that a good 
many gentlefolks stopped away from church, and those who 
went only went for fashion, display, to be looked at, etc., and 
one did not care to be where they were ; some would not go 
to please their masters and other folks; some stayed away 
because they were no hypocrites ; some meant to go when they 
were older, but wanted to enjoy life a little longer; some 
could not dress well enough “to go among those people ;” 
others liked to attend the preaching and discussions in the 
open air.’ Others again deemed ‘the study of nature’ better 
than indoor services. 

Then, again, the conventionalities of the ministerial dress 
were objectionable, especially ‘white chokers.” It was urged 
that the Gospel should be preached in a free and easy way ; 
that parsons should not preach as though they did it from the 
edge of a cloud, imagining they were angels; that preaching 
should be separated from worship ; that the reading of rig- 
marole sermons only drove people to sleep; that the drowsi- 
ness of many preachers was offensive; that preachers were 
wanted adapted to the wants and feelings of working men, 
who could exhibit kindly the simple truths of the Gospel ; 
also, that some preached too high for the people,—the sheep 
had-to be fed, but the rack containing the fodder was too 
high up. 

‘Of objections to the doctrine preached in churches and 
chapels, the following were perhaps the principal. Religion- 
ists attributed to God all the bad passions they found in 
themselves, and all the evil passions of human nature. 
Ministers and teachers adulterated Christianity, and gave short 
measure, too. The Christianity that was taught, taught a 
man to be perfectly satisfied with the condition in which he 
was placed, while common sense taught him to try and do 
better. Many ministers took too gloomy a view of human 
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nature, of the aspect of society and the world at large, which 
was, after all, not entirely a vale of tears. Human nature was 
given too bad a name. Pulpit teaching was not according to 
intellectuality, reason, and common sense. By the enforcing 
of particular beliefs and particular doctrines, religion was 
made unpractical. The declaration that unless mankind 
received some particular doctrine they must go into eternal 
torments was often made. There were hostility and mutual 
condemnation ; there were differences of opinion and practice 
in many who professed the same doctrines. Speculative 
dogmas and controversies were too frequently dragged into 
the pulpit. The difficulty of deciding between the claims of 
different creeds was great. 

It is easy to see that most of these objections are mutually 
destructive. Almost all are evidently no better than pretexts 
and excuses. Of forms of church government and discipline, 
the variety is wide enough to give every person who is sincerel 
in search of a place of public worship and instruction the 
possibility of finding what may satisfy his need. A man who 
is hungry will not refuse to eat what is set before him, merely 
because of a trifling defect in the cooking of the viands, or 
of something ideally susceptible of improvement in the shape 
or colouring of the crockery. The meat is acceptable, though 
not done quite to a turn ; the dishes will be allowed to serve, 
if clean, though of inartistic form, though painted in too 
plain, or too fantastic, a pattern. Even with regard to the 
question of cleanness, a reasonable limit must be put to the 
inquiry. It should not be thought necessary to call the 
microscope in aid. The powers and possibilities of scullery 
maids are human and quite finite; if the plate-cleaners do 
their work in a good, average way, it is enough, and we need 
not insist on applying the test of magnifying glasses. Of 
course, where there is evident unfitness of heart and life in a 
minister; where there appears to be no effort made on his 
part to live the life his sacred calling compels him to describe, 
the remedy of abstention is indispensable ; but the abstention 
should be not from public worship, but from him. Whether 
the injudicious microscopic test is refrained from or not, many 
excellent clergymen and ministers may always be found whom 
we shall deem quite good enough to act as our spiritual 
servitors, if only we be willing to take a just estimate of our- 
selves. 

The man who thinks that the Church establishment is a 
monopoly, and who hasa strong feeling against a State Church, 
cannot hold himself excused from public worship on that 
ground, so long as there are churches that are not monopolies, 
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and that are entirely free from State trammels, If it is a bad 
thing for a Church to have rich bishops, it is easy to join in 
public worship where we shall assuredly never come in contact 
with any bishop at all. The sale of livings is, no doubt, a 
scandal; as also is the sale of titles and Government offices for 
political subserviency ; but a man is not to be excused from 
taking his due part as a good citizen in the affairs of a State 
because that State is not wholly free from abuses. If rectors 
have fat livings whilst curates starve, all the more reason is 
there to comfort the poor curates by doing one’s own share in 
swelling the size of their congregations. It is a mockery to 
pretend freely to elect bishops where there is really no option ; 
but are we to refuse to fulfil our duties because some other 
people fail to do theirs? In short, allegations against a Church 
establishment on the one hand, or against the voluntary system 
on the other, may go to justify our preference of one system 
over the other, but cannot excuse us from doing our own duty 
to God and the neighbour—to God, in the public acknowledg- 
ment and worship of Him, as well as in all other ways ; and to 
the neighbour, not only in private, but also in sustaining and 
encouraging, for his sake, the efforts of the public inculcators 
of duty. 

We have already glanced at the proper mode of meeting 
the objections arising out of the worldliness and hypocrisy of 
some ministers. On the other hand, all are not like these. 
Mr. White, who was, by the way, the prime mover in the 
matter of the Conference, says very truly :—‘I speak within 
the mark when I say that there are hundreds of miuisters, 
both within and without the Established Church, who, having 
been born and educated to positions of wealth, in which a 
certain very considerable income was not only possible but 
secured to them, have abandoned those prospects, in order to 
devote their lives to the study and diffusion of the Christian 
faith ; and who, as the direct consequence of that course have, 
in the reception of a professional stipend ten and even twenty 
times less than that which they so abandoned, persevered for 
many years of hard and anxious toil in the prosecution of their 
enterprise. . . . I claim, as I have said, to be heard as 
an impartial witness. I have no interest in defending men, 
simply because they are of my order; and have no earthly 
inducement to speak aught but the truth. I intimately know 
a large number of the persons of whom I speak, fair specimens 
certainly of the generality, and with an abhorrence of priest- 
craft as great as that of any working man—that is, of all undue 
and unwholesome influence of clergymen over other men. I 
must say that, so far as my experience goes, the large majority 
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of the persons engaged in teaching the Gospel appear to me 
to be actuated by honest motives ; and that to regard them as 
impelled by mercenary aims—as teaching just for the sake of 
a living—is a scandalous libel. For twenty-five years I have 
lived in habits of the closest intimacy with numerous ministers 
of all sorts, with city missionaries and persons of that order, 
and it must have been that in that time, and in an intimacy so 
close, in the privacy of conversation, some “sly twinkle” of 
the eye would have revealed the fact that wickedness was at 
the heart, if it were there. I declare before Heaven that I 
have never seen or known anything of the sort. I have met 
with some who seemed to be but slenderly endowed with the 
knowledge and ability necessary in the teachers of others. I 
have met with different degrees of goodness in them, and 
different measures of readiness for self-sacrifice; but those 
whom I have known have been men of whose substantial 
sincerity I am far better assured than I am of the sincerity of 
those who plead the rapacity of ministers as an excuse for 
neglecting Christianity. Speaking in a region of London 
inhabited by so many working men, I can only say of the 
ministers in that region, in or out of the Established Church 
(though they need no man’s testimony, and certainly not mine), 
that what you see them in public, that you will always find 
them in private—upright, temperate, honest, earnest men of 
God.’ 

Again ; very little worthy of respect are the excuses urged 
by those who, mingling with church-goers, can see nothing 
in them but their inconsistencies and shortcomings. There is 
an eye ‘to which all order festers, all things here are out of 
joint, —that cannot recognise Christian character when it is 
before it, so long as the Christian, struggling with his corrup- 
tions, falls anything short of the ready-made angel. ‘There 
are persons that occupy themselves with judging others, when 
they ought to be humbly and severely examining themselves. 
Even if the judgment were equitable (which it never is with 
such), it would not follow that they ought to stop at home 
because other people go to church whose spirits are not yet 
made perfect. We appreciate fully what constitutes Christian 
perfection, do we? All the more reason, then, is there that 
we, who can so critically appraise human conduct, should set 
before others our own immaculate example, and thus practi- 
cally show them how Christians should comport themselves, 
and what manner of men they ought to be. 

That class distinctions are a great barrier; that the bought- 
pew system is objectionable ; that the rich too often do not 
know how to mix with the poor (or the poor with the rich, for 
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that matter); that there is a want of sympathy, and so forth; 
these are objections that, like most of the others, indicate 
defects that should be and may be amended ; but they do not 
excuse working people from the duty and privilege of public 
worship and instruction. It is always easy to find a congre- 
gation of one’s peers in social rank, if one insists on it; but 
how this self-sorting process, this or any other sort of shun- 
ning of the rich by the poor, can promote sympathy and 
develope kindly feeling between persons in different ranks, it 
it is impossible to discover. It is bad, certainly, that Brown 
in the pew never has a word to say to Jones in the free seats ; 
bad that he should never be able to tell whether Jones would 
rather have him spéak to him or be silent; bad that there 
should be pews on the one hand, and free seats on the other. 
But if Jones stops at home and sulks, or goes off to the tea- 
garden and smokes or dances, does that in the least mend the 
matter ? 

That ministers of religion should think it necessary to dress 
differently from other Christians, may give cause for regret. 
It is a matter of taste. But that persons, who are not babies, 
should decline to receive the great message of the glad tidings 
through a larynx that has a white handkerchief around it, 
must give cause for astonishment. They would not act so 
foolishly in affairs of inferior moment. They would not refuse 
to receive directions for their journey whilst travelling in a 
strange country, because the innkeeper who proffered the 
information insisted on wearing a blue coat, or a white apron. 
Nor would they consider a scientific lecture vitiated merely 
because the professor was a little whimsical in his attire. The 
like may be urged in reply to other objections that are founded 
on trivial peculiarities of manner or style. And since the 
choice of a preacher is a varied one, and the liberty to exer- 
cise it lies within very wide limits, it is always possible to 
consult one’s taste. Is one preacher too high and stilted? 
Others are homely enough for the humblest capacity. Is one 
man too solemn for us? Let us try another. There are 
preachers who are comical enough, in all conscience. 

Much more important are the considerations grounded in 
doctrine that we find urged by some of the speakers. But 
here, again, the sincere seeker has abundant means of self: 
defence against bad doctrine, a long way short of being 
obliged to forego public worship altogether. If one-sided 
teaching offends him, he may always find the other side 
brought out elsewhere. If some ‘religionists’ attribute bad 
passions to God, all are not guilty of that error. If some adul- 
terate or withhold, others are not chargeable with so doing. If 
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some teach that all ought to rest in the rank of life in which they 
are, others are to be found recognising the truth that Chris- 
tianity only requires absolute contentment with our lot where 
God’s Providence does not afford any opportunity of mending 
it. Against unfair and dishonest ways of getting richer, of 
course, true Christianity always raises a protest. If the world 
is not a vale of tears to some hearers, let them thank God 
therefore, and not quarrel with preachers who have found it 
to be so. 

And with regard to differences of belief in general, we may 
quote Mr. White again, who in his second lecture ‘ On the 
difficulty of knowing what is true through the multitude of 
opinions,’ after some valuable reasoning, says (pp. 12, 18): 
‘The world is full of all sorts of diseases and infirmities ; and 
no one can deny that the world is also full of all sorts of opinions 
on the proper method of treating them. In some countries 
they treat them with charms and amulets. In others, as 
Montaigne says, with the most horrible combinations of every 
kind of abomination that the earth supplies. In this country 
there are two great schools of medicine, the homeopathic and 
the allopathic;—almost every medical man has alsosome peculiar 
methods of his own ; and the present state of medical science 
is such as to give some colour to the ironical remark of Dr. 
Southey, that “men pour medicines of which they know little, 
into bodies of which they know less.” Such is the state of 
medicine in Europe. Now, when sickness comes to the house 
of a skilled artificer, how does he reason, how does he act 
Does he say,—“ These doctors all work for pay; and these. 
doctors all differ from each other to such a degree that I shall 
have nothing to do with any medicine at all; or, I shall let 
this fever take its course ; I shall let this dislocated ankle work 
itself round if it can; this irritated and tormented liver, and 
stomach, and brain, shall have their own way ; what’s the use 
of meddling with medicine and surgery?” No, the intelligent 
mechanic says,—“ It is a painful fact that doctors differ thus, 
nevertheless the doctors of all schools do much good. They 
are gradually influencing each others’ practice. Those who 
gave too much medicine formerly, now give less. Those who 
gave too little, now give a little more. Besides, they are all 
agreed on the most essential things, on diet, on nursing, on 
the special efficacy of many drugs or modes of treatment, and 
I know my neighbour’s child was cured by the doctors in the 
University Hospital, and my brother’s wife in St. Bartholo.« 
mew’s. I can’t settle the differences of the doctors, but I 
shall send for this one or for that, for most of them will help 
a working man as much as they can, and somehow or other 
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they generally manage to do some good, and very often put 
you in the way toeffect aspeedycure.” Becausewhile there are 
many things on which they differ, there are also many on which 
they are agreed, or there are totally different ways of bringing 
about the same result. And if the working classes were in 
illness to abandon all to neglect, because of the multitude of 
medical opinions, and just to learn enough of medicine to 
quote the doctors against each other, they would generally 
die in their illness, and they would deserve it for their folly. 
You see the parallel.’ 

A favourite plea with some of the speakers at the Confer- 
ence was the contrariety of science and religious teaching. It 
was said that ‘at the present time men’s thoughts had turned 
into a new channel. They no longer studied literature or 
science in the same way as formerly ; the great mass of men 
had turned their attention to the study of experimental 
science. Now, was this less really a worship of God, if it was 
devoutly done, than the direct worship carried on in churches 
and chapels? But what was the position of the great mass of 
teachers of the Christian religion? Why, they had separated 
themselves entirely from a scientific investigation of God’s 
works ; they had almost put themselves in opposition to it. 
The gravest opposition to science came not from the actual 
truth, but from the conceptions which had been formed of it 
by intelligent men, who had entirely separated themselves from 
the great truths that should have come from the Bible and 
illuminated their search. This was a most lamentable condi- 
tion of things, and working men perceived it. There were 
professors who were obliged to let religion alone, because the 
interpretation that was made of religion clashed with the facts 
which they were conscientiously obliged to expound. He did 
not believe that such persons had any wish to put down reli- 
gion, but they found that certain facts existed, and that the 
Church held certain views and adopted certain interpretations 
of the Bible, and that those things clashed. The working 
man standing between the two said, “There is the scientific 
man, am I to believe him? Here is the clergyman, am I to 
believe him?” The natural dislike that man no doubt had to 
religious teaching and religious thought led him to accept the 
scientific teaching in preference to the religious.’ 

It was further stoutly declared that ‘science and religion 
had for a great number of years been considered to be at 
variance. When he looked at a number of gentlemen around 
him who had, to a certain extent, dissented from the established 
religion of the day, who had advanced in their opinions with 
regard to geology and other sciences, he did not wonder that 
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working men who had, to a certain extent, intellectually ex- 
amined the subject, felt a good deal dissatisfied with the 
churches already existing. . . When he found a minister in 
the Church stating that the Mosaic cosmogony was necessarily 
true, and that Professor Huxley was a heretic, or something 
worse thana heretic; and, on the other hand, heard the 
Professor or Mr. Ramsay, or some competent searcher of 
geology or ethnology, dispute the statements made in the 
Church, and saying that the old cosmogony was not to be 
believed, there was a great source of infidelity. He would 
frankly state to them that working men had examined these 
questions extensively. . ‘ . And when clergymen 
condescend to go into philosophical institutions and deliver 
lectures on various sciences of the day, it was highly probable 
that the working classes would be found anxious to listen, and 
the common bond of sympathy would be more strongly 
cemented in that way than in any other.’ These asseverations 
and others of a similar kind, were met upon the spot with 
some degree of smartness. 

The Rev. G. W. Mc.Cree, who made a telling speech, said: 
‘If a man said, “ I do not goto the house of the Lord because 
T do not find that you ministers are remarkably scientific men,” 
he might be asked if he was a remarkably scientific man 
himself. Many persons seemed to think that the statements 
of scientific men were to be taken exactly as perfect truth, 
but where was the science of fifty years ago, or even of ten 
years ago? Scientific theories which were put in antagonism 
to the Divine Word when he was a lad were now admitted 
even by sceptical lecturers and by their very propounders to 
have been baseless and false, so that we were bound, as Dr. 
Miller had said, to ask, “‘ Are you quite sure that your science 
is truer than the Bible, and are you quite sure that the gospel 
of science is a truer gospel than the Gospel of Revelation ?” 
He must, however, remind his friends that some of the 
geologists of this country had been Christian men. What 
was Dr. Pye-Smith or Hugh Miller or Dr. Hitchcock? He 
might go on to prove that the most thoughtful, the broadest- 
minded, the sublimest men in connection with science were 
men who believed in the Divine origin of Christianity as much 
as he himself did.’ 

On the other hand, there is much that preachers should 
think worthy of shrewd pondering, in the remarks of Dr. 
Miller, when he said, ‘With regard to science, there was a 
great deal of truth in what had been stated, and it was a 
great pity that any religious man should ever put the question 
as if there could be really any variance between science and 
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true religion. The thing was out of the question. The same 
God that wrote the Bible made the world, and God was one, 
truth was one. But the working men misunderstood this 
truth altogether ; it was not that Moses and science were at 
variance. When a man of science said to him, “ You are 
wrong,” he did one of two things. He said, ‘ Let me be 
quite sure that Professor Huxley is right first ;” and if he was 
quite sure that he was right, then he would say, “ Let me be 
quite sure that my interpretation of the Bible is right : it must 
be looked to, because it is quite possible that my interpreta- 
tion of the Bible may be wrong.” The Bible, and his 
interpretation of it, were two very different things ; truth and 
his version of it were two very different things indeed.’ 

Some of the objections at the Conference came from men 
who seem quite unable to care for anything that has not a 
strong political flavour. They find fault with religious doctrine 
that it is not political, as a man might complain of music that 
it will not dig potatoes or turn a grindstone. The business 
of a minister of religion is to teach men the way rather to 
heaven, than to political power. Some politicians, who as to 
religious thought and worship are relatively as Hodge the 
ploughman is to literature, would like to turn the pulpit into 
a mere political engine, just as Hodge would sell all the books in 
the parish for cheese and beer. It was said that ‘ A very serious 
question had been raised as to politics connected with the 
clergy. No doubt many of the working classes were alienated 
in great measure from the Church by the consideration that 
too many of the clergy were linked up with the ruling powers in 
the State against them.’ ‘There are three elements which 
have each contributed their share—[of commercial success ]— 
the educated mind of the country, the accumulated capital, 
and the skilled and unskilled labour. But the labour is a 
principal element in the wonderful work, and deserves its 
proper and respectful recognition from the body politic. And 
it is the withholding of this recognition, it is the political 
exclusion of the educated working men from the rights and 
franchises of citizenship, which has more than anything else 
to do with the class feeling of which so many have spoken. 
The artisans are jealous of the middle classes, and hence arises 
that violent class feeling which leads them to regard Christian 
worship itself as a speciality of the middle and upper ranks of 
society. They shrink from weekly contact with people who 
enjoy privileges from which they are debarred. And the 
removal of those disabilities, the gradual and judicious removal 
of this political exclusion, will remove the principal barrier 
between the working community. and the Church.’ 
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We should think more of this if there were no liberal clergy- 
men or Dissenting ministers, and no ground for the ‘ violent 
class feeling’ and ‘jealousy of the middle classes’ beyond the 
exclusion from the franchise. But exclusion from comparative 
wealth and social distinction has much more to do with this 
jealousy than the mere question of the vote. People in poor 
clothing do not feel comfortable amongst those in more costly 
attire; and never will, until either the clothing is equalised 
or the heart is Christianised. The poor will envy and be 
jealous of the rich, just as the rich will look down upon and 
despise the poor, until the true lesson is learned that real 
dignity and worth are not matters either of clothing on the 
one hand, or of the franchise on the other. 

At the same time it is very true that if clergymen and 

‘ministers sympathised more fully in the political claims of the 
poor, they would be more welcome amongst them, might exert 
greater influence over them, and be more successful in their 
efforts to teach them something stillmore important than how to 
attain political equality. Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, said : 
‘One of his workmen, a very intelligent man, and a Christian 
man, said to him, ‘‘ You are one of the inconsistent.” He 
asked “Why?” ‘ Because,” said the man, “ You don’t 
come out publicly to advocate the political enfranchisement of 
your fellow-countrymen.” Well,” he replied, “I have con- 
sidered the matter, and I thought I had other work to do.” 
** Well,” said the man, “ one of the reasons which keep us as 
a class from taking part with you in public worship, is that we 
believe your class does not care whether we get the franchise 
or not.” Undoubtedly one great reason had been that which 
had been already suggested in this Conference, that religious 
men, especially the preaching men, the clergy of all denomi- 
nations, did not seem to care sufficiently for the social and 
political well-being of the working classes, and if working 
men saw that, they imagined there was very little in what was 
said about other things. The fact was, we must do people 
good in a way which they could understand before they would 
allow us to do them good in a way which they did not 
understand.’ 

Another said: ‘The working men were engaged, at present, 
in a great struggle to better their condition. They might be 
mistaken in their proceedings, and their efforts might be fruit- 
less, but the great religious bodies left the subject alone, 
thinking, as they appeared to do, that religion had nothing to 
do with social matters, and that the working men were to go on 
blundering, or to pursue a righteous struggle, without the 
slightest assistance or advice.’ 
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In all this, there exists no reason why a clergyman who 
does not believe in the political horn-book of the poor man 
should substitute it for the catechism, or should even use it asa 
surface on which to write his religious lessons. If he does not 
believe in Democratic politics, he is not to be asked to pretend 
that he does so. The fact that he finds grown-up men, though 
acute in asserting their political rights, yet remaining in a 
state of arrested development, if not even of inveterate idiocy, 
as regards religion, is not enough, of itself, to inspire him with 
a strong desire to see the helm of the vessel of the State placed 
in their hands. On the other hand, it is a great pity that the 
real genius of Christianity should be so little understood as it 
is by some preachers. The man who wisely recognises it, 
feels religiously bound to impart freely to all everything in 
the shape of political and social privilege or power that it is at 
all possible, without manifest danger, to impart. Some seek 
to give all that can be given with safety; others to withhold 
all that can be safely withheld. There is a vast difference 
between the two attitudes. The attitude of the former is the 
Christian attitude ; that of the latter is essentially pagan. 
Poor men, when they hear or read the precepts of Christianity, 
often feel this truth, and are offended and disgusted with the 
inconsistency of men who profess to be Christians yet fail to 
recognise it. 

We have regarded the various objections urged at the 
Conference, chiefly as to their bearing on the duty of the poor ; 
and little better than mere pretexts we have found most of 
them to be. But there is also another point of view from 
which they require to be regarded ; and there is much in them 
that deserves to arrest the attention of ministers of religion. 

Many of the objections simply illustrate the truth, that 
the greatest of all the causes of the abstention of the poor 
from public worship, is the religious idiocy to which we have 
alluded ; an idiocy that cannot be met by anything short 
of the renewal of the natural will, and the opening out of 
spiritual faculties that are at present held fast closed. Religion 
is, indeed, the only real cure for the want of religion. But in 
seeking to apply the remedy, many external, —often some 
merely mechanical,—hindrances must be. met, or the effort 
will be in vain. Whatever can be done by a thoughtful and 
patient study of such hindrances, can never be undeserving 
the attention of Christ’s ministers. To all movements for 
social amelioration, they are clearly bound to lend a hearty 
assistance; and their sincerity, as ‘ambassadors of Christ,’ 
must be most grievously discounted, whenever they purposely 
withhold themselves from these. . 
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Amongst hindrances to the Gospel, a very prominent place 
is held by the ‘drink demon.” We cull a few specimens. 
The Rev. Newman Hall said :—‘ The working classes of this 
country spend fifty millions a year in strong drink. If they 
object to pay 3d. a week for seat rent, they do not object to 
spend 6d.a day for drink. That is one great reason that keeps 
people from the House of God. One cure for that is by 
ministers plunging into the great vortex, and endeavouring to 
stop the evil by their own example of self-denial and earnest- 
ness. It seems as if everthing was done to make the working 
man degraded: At every corner at every street these places 
are put up, with all that can make them attractive, leading 
men body and soul to ruin.’ Another speaker thus delivered 
himself :—‘ Their legislators had made working men what they 
were. They had licensed 160,000 public-houses, to stand 
in every street corner, on purpose to tempt the people, 
and not only that, but they were realising every year 
£25,000,000 of blood-money in the form of revenue upon 
misery, wretchedness, disease, and death. Ministers of 
the Gospel had always been the greatest opponents of 
the temperance movement. Thousands of teetotalers from 
various parts of the country would not go to their various 
churches and chapels because ministers of the Gospel 
opposed the movement. Temperance was inseparable from 
true Christianity, and if ministers of the Gospel came out 
and aided working men in connection with their social in- 
stitutions, the social evils that now afflicted society would 
soon be removed.’ A third declared that ‘the drinking 
customs were the greatest enemies to religion, and they alone 
kept a whole army of working men from churches and chapels.’ 
Mr. W. Booker said :—‘ The use of intoxicating drinks was no 
doubt a very great obstacle to attendance at church, and it 
would be well if the ministers themselves would leave off dab- 
bling with such things.’ Aspeakerbeforequoted (Mr. Lee) also 
took an opportunity to say that ‘a man who habitually spent 
his time in the public-house was not a man who would be 
found in the place of worship. ‘The associations of the public- 
house, the songs that were sung there under the influence of 
drink, the people with whom the man must necessarily be a 
companion when he went there, were inconsistent altogether 
with attendance at a place of worship, and the man who went 
to a place of worship after having had a bacchanalian spree 
at a public-house on a Saturday night would feel very 
uncomfortable. The Rev. H. Solly said :—‘ Another material 
obstacle was the want of more places to which persons could 
go in their old clothes—dirty and shabby clothes ; and another 
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great want undoubtedly wag the means of inducing persons not 
to spend in drink what would enable them to get better 
clothes.’ Mr. Bagge (hatter) said :—‘ The practice of holding 
clubs at public-houses was extremely injurious to the moral 
and spiritual welfare of working men. He wished there could 
be some hall or other public place provided where they could 
settle these matters without being subject to public-house 
associations.’ 

There is manifestly no attempt at exaggeration in these 
statements ; they are undoubtedly within the truth, and we 
see here, as indeed everywhere, where we are seeking the 
benefit of the masses, how the wine merchant, the distiller, 
the brewer, the publican, and the beershop-keeper stop the 
way. 

Personally we are much inclined to doubt whether, taking 
the numerical differences of the classes into consideration, 
poor people neglect or undervalue religious privileges more 
than any other class of the community. Still, such courteous 
interchanges of opinion as this Conference presents, cannot 
but result in good, and as fast as the real hindrances com- 
plained of are removed, the power of truth and the beauty 
of holiness will develop themselves from out the mists and 
fogs of ignorance, folly, and wrong. And it may console 
many to think that if the bill of indictment drawn up at the 
Conference be to the full extent of the charges against reli- 
gious institutions, then the servants of the sanctuary who are 
in earnest in their Master’s cause may cluster around thei: 
ark, and sing songs of joy in anticipation of a not inglorious 
triumph. 

We had marked for quotation some extracts from the third 
publication named at the head of this article to show, by way 
of offset to some of the allegations made at the Conference, 
that in some quarters, at least, hearty sympathy and practical 
co-operation with the people are not only proffered and carried 
out, but are also heartily appreciated; but we must for the 
present forbear. It may, ona future occasion, be our privilege 
to say something upon various methods of reaching the masses 
of the population ; meanwhile, we commend to the thoughtful 
attention of our readers the objections and statements we have 
selected for their information, concluding with the hope 
expressed by the chairman of the Conference, that whatever 
may become of our opinions, our hearts may draw closer 
together, and our brotherhood make itself more sensibly felt, 
ever remembering that where love paves the way to truth, even 
differences conduce to harmony. 
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FA rescore the leading social problems of the day, one of the 
most prominent, as well as the most important, is that 
dealt with by those who, while recognising the rights of capital 
and of labour, seek at the same time to benefit the toiling masses 
by endeavouring to make their home comforts greater, and to 
thereby elevate them in the social scale. How to provide com- 
fortableand commodious residences forthe artisan and labourer, 
with all modern sanitary improvements ; how to draw off the 
working man from the allurements of the public-house and 
gin-palace ; how to improve the tastes of the masses, and 
teach them to desire other enjoyments than those of the tap- 
room ; how to educate the children of even many of the indus- 
trious classes, are all questions which public philanthropists, 
social reformers, and even benevolent legislators have taxed 
their energies to solve; and although they have been to some 
partial extent successful, yet they must all confess that their 
efforts have been largely attended with failure. The result 
might lead some to despondency in regard to their labours for 
their fellows, if it were not that so much which is encouraging 
can be pointed to as justifying bright hopes of future success. 
One very noteworthy instance of what can be done to benefit 
employés is to be witnessed at an undoubtedly model manu- 
facturing town, to which it shall be our duty, and a pleasing 
one indeed, to introduce the reader. In what part of the 
United Kingdom the town is situate is, of course, the first 
information which will naturally be desired. That, however, 
is a point which we would prefer not to explain to the reader 
too soon. There are portions of the United Kingdom against 
which ill-grounded prejudices still exist, although we hope that 
these are fast dying out. Steam is bridging over distances ; 
the telegraphic wires are making all of us ‘finger acquaint- 
ances,’ like the lovers who had never spoken to each other, but 
carried on a gratifying courtship by help of the deaf and dumb 
alphabetical signs while sitting at the drawing-room windows 
of houses on opposite sides of the street ; the penny post, the 
penny newspaper, the cheap periodical, the public school, are 
all doing their work, more slowly, no doubt, than some of us 
would wish, but still not the less surely, in breaking down 
barriers of ignorance, of prejudice, and of ill-will against 
each other, which centuries of past misunderstanding have 
created. This being so, perhaps, we may acquaint the reader 
that our model manufacturing town is in 
But is the reader quite sure, now, that his prejudices will not 
instantly arise on receiving the information, and that he will 
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not be inclined to lay down this book without reading further, 
or, at least, at once turn to another article without consider- 
ing that what is to follow may be well deserving of his 
careful attention ? 

He is resolved, then, not to be led by any prejudices, and 
that he will peruse all about this model manufacturing town, 
even though it be situated in the most extraordinary place ? 
Very well. ‘This being distinctly agreed upon, we now pro- 
ceed to state at once that our model manufacturing town is 
in—Ireland. Does the reader regret the arrangement made 
that his prejudices are to be mastered? Perhaps some may 
even ask—is there a manufacturing town in Ireland? We 
have known intelligent men to put this question in more than 
one part of England, although in, at least, one instance the 
inquirer was wearing at the time Irish manufactured linen. 
No doubt the Dublin Exhibition of 1855 has done much to show 
that Ireland has manufactures, but her manufacturing towns 
are not yet as well known as they deserve to be. Of course, 
Belfast is in the linen trade what Manchester is in the cotton. 
But as there are Bolton, and Ashton, and Bury, and Burnley, 
and Blackburn, and Oldham, and other cotton manufacturing 
towns around Manchester, so there are Lisburn, and Lurgan, 
and Portadown, and Armagh, and Carrickfergus, and Bally- 
mena around Belfast, all extensively engaged in the various 
branches of the linen trade. 

None of these, however, is a model manufacturing town, 
though all of them are places well worthy of notice; and in 
most of them much has been done to improve the position of 
the working classes. The model town to which we seek to 
direct special attention is Bessbrook, within three English 
miles of Newry, county Armagh; and, perhaps, it has not its 
equal in the United Kingdom as one of the most unexception- 
able manufacturing towns. 

A few years ago Bessbrook had no existence. It has sprung 
up in the memory of young men. Its principal founder, and 
now sole proprietor—a man still active, hale, and hearty—is 
John Grubb Richardson, of Moyallen, a leading member of 
the Society of Friends in Ireland. This gentleman, with one 
or two other ‘ Friends ’ formed the Bessbrook Spinning Co., 
and erected the Bessbrook, Mills in an open country lying to 
the left of the Newry main line station of the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Railway, or the third station from Dundalk, 
—the first, when travelling by mail or express train, on the way 
to Belfast from the Irish metropolis. The site is one of the 
prettiest that could have been selected in the district. Newry 
lies three English miles below it at the foot of a range of gently 
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sloping hills forming a basin at the bottom of which the 
populous town of Newry stands. Bessbrook is, itself, sheltered 
by rising ground on three sides of it, but with the view to 
Newry, Armagh, and Portadown open. The factory has 
grown from small proportions at first to large and still larger 
dimensions, until, at the present time, it gives employment to 
over 3,000 ‘hands.’ The flax is taken ‘raw’ off the ‘ spread,’ 
and is put through every process in the factory—from beetling 
the fibre until the fine linen is turned out completed. The 
name—the ‘ Bessbrook Spinning Mills ’—is at present there- 
fore a misnomer. The factory itself is a perfect model, and all 
the grounds surrounding it are laid out in the most beautiful 
manner. In summer the appearance is charming; even in 
mid-winter it is delightful. It must be almost a pleasure to 
pursue ordinary daily avocations in the midst of so much of 
nature’s loveliness, adorned still further by art and skill in 
horticulture and landscape gardening. 

On these scenes around the factory we shall not linger. Our 
object is rather to describe Bessbrook, its population, and 
institutions. The town of Bessbrook is an appendage to the 
factory, having in reality ‘ grown with its growth.’ According 
as ‘the mill’ has been enlarged, so has the town in a like ratio, 
until it now contains a population of nearly 3,000, somewhat 
equal to that of the county town of Cavan in the same province 
of Ulster. Most of the ‘mill hands’ reside in Bessbrook, 
though some of them dwell in the surrounding farm houses, and 
others in the town of Newry. Mr. Richardson has caused the 
town to be erected solely to accommodate the employés. It is 
well laid out, as well as beautifully situated. It stands on a 
slope of ground above the northern end of the factory. At the 
furthest distance from the mill is a very neat square in which 
several good shops stand, and from this square streets run down 
the slope towards the factory and Newry. ‘Two of the shops in 
the square are co-operative stores belonging to the workers— 
one to adults, and the other solely to juveniles of the Band of 
Hope, who are its only shareholders. Besides these, there are 
in the square a draper’s shop, a butcher’s shop, a glass and 
delf shop, and a bakery. The owners of these latter establish- 
ments are of Mr. Richardson’s selection—men chosen for their 
well-established reputation for honourable and honest dealing. 
There are no two houses in the same trade, and everything 
supplied is of the best quality at fair market prices, the 
competition of the adjoining large town of Newry being 
sufficient to secure this, even if Mr. Richardson did not take 
so much care as he does to have the most strictly upright 
dealers in the shops, subject also, to a great ‘extent, to the 
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surveillance of himself or his manager, Mr. Harris, and liable 
to be at any time put under notice to leave if found engaged 
in dishonest trading. 

The co-operative stores are managed by the working men 
at the heads of the several departments in the factory, and the 
majority of the operatives hold shares in the stores. These 
establishments have always been well conducted, and have 
hitherto paid a good dividend tothe investors, besides supplying 
all the inhabitants with wholesome, unadulterated provisions. 
In these business matters Mr. Richardson takes the deepest 
interest, and Mr. Harris devotes much time and attention to 
their development. 

The square, shops, adjoining streets, and all the larger 
houses, are lighted with gas manufactured at the mill. The 
footpaths of the town are neatly kept, the streets well sewered 
and scrupulously scavenged. The streets are very uniform, 
the houses in each being adapted for larger or smaller families, 
as the case may be. Hach family is accommodated with a 
house of from three to six rooms, according to its numbers, 
and for this it pays Mr. Richardson a fixed weekly rent which, 
whilst not onerous on the inhabitants, returns a fair per centage 
on the capital expended in erecting and sustaining the town. 
No overcrowding is observable ; all is comfortable and commo- 
dious. In this respect the town is a model; but not in this 
respect alone. House accommodation of this class is highly 
important for the operative classes; but Mr. Richardson is no 
believer in comfortable dwellings alone working a great reform 
amongst the masses. He rather believes that if the people are 
reformed they will themselves reform their dwellings. Still, 
he lends them useful aid in effecting both. 

In one of the principal streets is a reading room and library, 
with a room for playing games such as draughts, back-gammon, 
and chess. This institution is well supplied with newspapers, 
periodicals, and books, and is a favourite place of resort in the 
evenings, especially during the winter months. Close to this 
reading room is an hotel, conducted on temperance principles, 
where visitors to the town or ‘casuals’ may find excellent accom- 
modation. In the same street is a dispensary, where the sick 
are attended to and medicines dispensed by Dr. Lightburne. 
On the management of this and other institutions of the place 
we shall have a word of explanation presently. At the end of 
this street, standing a little retired from the thoroughfare, are 
splendid schools, admirably conducted and largely attended. 

In the management of these schools, and of the dispensary, 
Mr. Richardson has probably gone to greater trouble than in 
any other arrangements connected with the factory and the 
town. 
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In Ireland there exists an admirable dispensary system 
under the Medical Charities’ Act, and connected with the Poor- 
Law administration of the country. Every foot of Irish soil is 
in some dispensary district, and every poor resident is entitled 
to medical attendance, at his own house or at the dispensary, 
as the case may require. But Mr. Richardson has not con- 
sidered that it could even be creditable to independent, 
industrious operatives to have recourse to the relief provided 
by the Medical Charities’ Act in time of sickness. Bessbrook 
is taxed under the Poor Laws for medical relief for the district 
in which it stands, but this consideration has not altered Mr. 
Richardson’s views. Neither has he thought that operatives 
ought to be dependent for their support on others in case of 
sickness. He has, therefore, caused a fund to be established 
at the factory for providing medical attendance, medicine, and 
half the usual weekly earnings, for any and all workers in cases 
of sickness. Each employé pays so much per week to this 
fund. The contribution is stopped from his or her wages 
under a distinct arrangement made on entering the employ- 
ment. This fund, so created, supports the dispensary, pays 
Dr. Lightburne, and gives half the ordinary wages to all who 
are detained from employment by sickness. The amount of 
weekly contributions from the workers would not of itself be 
sufficient to accomplish all this, but Mr. Richardson supple- 
ments it with about £150 a year. ‘The workers are thus 
independent in sickness, and the poor’s rate is relieved of 
any burden from Bessbrook. 

The schools are equally well managed. Knowing how care- 
less, too frequently, working parents are in keeping their 
children at school, Mr. Richardson has devised a plan to pro- 
mote attendance. He has not said, ‘You must send your 
children to the schools ;? but he has said, and he enforces it, 
that they must pay a penny per week for each child over four 
years of age for its school fees, and that then they may send 
them to school or not as they please. He explains that, of 
course, his desire is to secure their attendance. The penny 
per week per child school fee is also stopped from the wages, 
and handed to the school teachers. The schools are under the 
Board of National Education in Ireland, which secures united 
secular and separate religious instruction for the children—the 
only system, we take the liberty of saying, which can ever 
work well in Ireland, and the only system which ought to 
exist in England and Scotland also; a system which recog- 
nises the right of the parent, or guardian, to decide what 
religious instruction, if any, his child shall attend in a National 


School. This secures that no party can coerce children into 
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learning the tenets of any particular religion while acquiring 
secular education. ‘The children attending Bessbrook schools 
are, therefore, not going to a Quaker institution, but to an 
establishment where the conscientious convictions of every 
parent and child are fully acknowledged and respected. The 
payment of the penny a week is to some extent compulsory, 
though part of the original bargain on entering the employ- 
ment ; but it is for a noble object, and the operatives all admit 
the great benefit it brings. 

Adjoining the factory is a large dining hall, capable of seat- 
ing 250 persons at dimner. It can be also used for public 
meetings; but, when only in use as a dining hall, each table is 
separated from the next by a thick curtain on a roller; when 
the curtains are all down the tables are distinct and separate ; 
when they are rolled up, the hall is one long apartment. 
Coffee is sold here at a halfpenny per cup, and everything else 
is equally cheap, and many of the workers who have not 
families take their mid-day meal in this hall. The food 
supplied is of first-class quality, and the cooking excellent. 

We have pointed out some of the direct and striking features 
connected with this model town and its management. We must 
now briefly refer to negative advantages which it possesses, 
We do not know that all our readers will sympathise with 
these ; but it is our duty to record them, as well as our 
impressions of their effects upon the town. 

First amongst the negative points of management of Mr. 
Richardson is the fact that he allows no licensed public-house 
in the town, nor on any of his lands surrounding it. And as 
a corollary to this, he allows no police in the place. The 
Trish constabulary, armed cap-a-pie, occupy every town in 
Treland, and have barracks for half-a-dozen men each along 
every road side; but there are none in Bessbrook. Mr. 
Richardson alleges that so long as he keeps out the public- 
house they can do without police; but that so soon as the 
tap-room is introduced they will require the constabulary. 
There is no drunkenness in Bessbrook; no quarrelling, 
though the inhabitants are all Irish; no theft; no crime; no 
infanticide ;—in short, the operatives are models of sobriety 
and good order. Of course, it is not meant to be said that 
they have not their faults and their failings like mankind 
everywhere; but the town is wholly free from sad scenes 
which are to be met with publicly every night in much smaller 
populations. And the population of Bessbrook is composed 
entirely of operatives, while that of many other towns is 
mixed, comprising the wealthy and the poor. The operatives 
themselves have not two opinions on the question of the 
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absence or presence of the public-house. They are agreed 
that if licensed houses were opened in Bessbrook, the reading- 
room, the library, the schools, the co-operative societies would 
all be deserted, by only too many, for the allurements of the 
dram-shop, and that another establishment, hitherto unknown 
in Bessbrook, the pawn-office, would soon be required. And 
not only so, but the police-barrack, the handcuffs, and the 
dark cells would come into fashion, too, and homes now 
happy would soon be rendered miserable. All this Mr. 
Richardson had seen in too many other towns, and he decided 
to keep the licensed public-houses out of Bessbrook. The 
results have decidedly confirmed him in his resolution, and 
would convince the most sceptical of the wisdom of the course 
he thus adopted, if the town were only once or twice visited 
by them. Coupled with the last negative point of manage- 
ment is also the exclusion of police and pawn-offices, as already 
referred to; these follow in the wake of the dram-shop, and 
the exclusion of the public-house renders all the rest unneces- 
sary. 

yy bearing upon this question, wé may add that there is a 
well-managed temperance society conducted in the town, of 
which Mr. Richardson is president, and Dr. Lightburne secre- 
tary. A large number of the workers, male and female, are 
enrolled teetotalers, and take an interest in the meetings, 
which are held in the school-rooms ; occasional soirées are held 
in the dining hall, at these tea and coffee are provided, and very 
pleasing reunions are effected. At these latter Mr. John 
Richardson, son and heir to the proprietor, takes a leading 
part, and, in person, sees that every one is made thoroughly 
comfortable. We had the pleasure of attending one of these 
meetings during the winter just past, and we must bear witness 
that ‘the arrangements reflected credit on all concerned,’ as 
the reporters put it. 

The amount of comfort in the homes of the people at Bess- 
brook is exactly what might be expected from all these efforts 
to educate the operatives in practical matters. The houses, 
which we visited extensively, are kept scrupulously clean. 
The walls of the ground-floors are neatly whitewashed, the 
floors are well kept, the furniture is suitable, and much of it is, 
moreover, ornamental. There is nothing like ‘an Irish cabin’ 
to be seen; nothing of the custom of feeding the fowl and the 

pig in the kitchen which still prevails amongst even rather 
well-to-do farmers. The good housewives appear tidy and 
neatly dressed, with nothing tawdry or showy about them. 
The children seem well kept, and everything bespeaks good 
wages well spent for the benefit of the household, not for the 
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advantage of the spirit-dealer, as is too often the case with 
even the poorest in our Irish towns, whose earnings, if well 
laid out, would not purchase enough of bare necessaries, much 
less needless and worse than useless luxuries, for a working 
man. 

On the whole, then, we think we have clearly established 
our starting point, that there is a model manufacturing town, 
and that Bessbrook, county Armagh, Ireland, is entitled to 
rank as such. Our narrative plainly proves that even amid 
agitation and foolish commotion, the manufactures of the 
country can be promoted and the well-being of the workers 
carefully secured in such a model town as Bessbrook, and 
with such a model proprietor and employer as Mr. J. Grubb 
Richardson. 





THE AMATEUR FEMALE CASUAL. 


\ R. JAMES GREENWOOD’S famous adventure in one 

of the Metropolitan casual wards, with the graphic 
details of his description of it, from the bath of weak inutton 
broth, to the horrible conversation of the ‘ casuals,’ will long 
remain in the memories of those who read it on its original 
appearance. The experiment has been imitated, on the female 
side, by a poor widow who, in gratitude for some assistance 
rendered to her at a time of great distress, accomplished four 
visits to so many different casual wards in London, in order to 
supply materials for a true appreciation of their character and 
management. We are assured by the gentleman who has 
published the result*, that her character is reliable, and that 
every effort had been made to confirm the truthfulness of her 
descriptions, by visits to the wards and otherwise; so that 
although, as he admits, it is impossible to rely implicitly on 
every detail, there is nevertheless full reason to believe that 
her statements are substantially true, and that the picture may 
be regarded as practically correct. 





* The Female Casual and Her Lodging, with a Complete Scheme for the Regu- 
Lition of Workhouse Infirmaries, By J. H. Stallard, M.B., London, Author of 
‘London Pauperism.’ London: Saunders, Otley, and Co., 66, Brook-street. 
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Of course, the same difficulty occurs in the outset, as in 
the case of Mr. Greenwood himself. Falsehoods had to be 
told in order to gain admission to the wards; are we sure, 
then, that they had not to be told subsequently in order to 
add to the sensation? In her case as in Mr. James Green- 
wood’s, it seems requisite to assume that although witnesses 
like these will be false for a purpose, they may be relied upon 
for this purpose ;—that though they will tell lies in work- 
houses, they will not deceive the public at large. 

In commencing her undertaking, our female ‘ casual’ dis- 
covered that as a preliminary to obtaining admission, just as 
severe an ordeal of questioning and of delay had to be gone 
through as if what was sought had been a real privilege 
deserving to be very jealously guarded. At Newington, there 
was no admission to be had without an order from the police ; 
and this caused the loss of more than an hour in searching for 
and securing it. At the police station, the inspector 
scrutinised the applicant ‘ very fiercely,’ and wanted to know 
why she came there. Several men of the force standing by 
as spectators served as accessories to the scene, and laughed 
and jeered at the applicant ‘as if it was fine fun ;? but one of 
them was of a better sort, for he seemed to pity her, and said 
he was sorry he had not a penny in his pocket to give her. 
Having at length got the order, she returned to the workhouse 
door, but found the knocker fastened down with wire, so that 
it could not be used except to knock very gently. The door 
was opened by a porter, who looked at her order of admis- 
sion, and then shut the door in her face. For ten minutes 
she waited outside, affording to some people in the neigh- 
bourhood a favourable opportunity for coming out of their 
cottages and staring at her, of which they continued to avail 
themselves until the moment of her admission. 

At Lambeth, from the workhouse, where she applied for a 
night’s lodging, she was sent to the police station for an 
order of admission. The inspector was very abrupt—did 
nct seem to like his duty, and talked to her bluffly ; but after 
asking sundry questions, gave her the order. Possessed of 
this, she returned to the workhouse, and was admitted by two 
men, the elder of whom, having read the document, sent the 
other with her to the casual ward. 

On her third adventure, the witness took care to apply 
where she knew no police order was required; for she was 
glad to escape the ordeal of the police station, ‘which is 
enough,’ she says, ‘to deter any one who is respectable from 
seeking a night’s lodging in the places provided for the 
destitute” Having asked for a night’s lodging, she was told 
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to go to the stoneyard, at the back of the Pavilion Theatre, 
in the Whitechapel Road. Passing up a wide entry, she found 
the place with some difficulty. Here again the knocker on 
the door was fastened down,—so securely, indeed, this time, 
that it could not be moved at all, and the adventurer had to 
kick at the door to make her presence known. A little grey- 
headed old man, clad in workhouse attire, made his appear- 
ance. He had a kindly expression, which, however, he tried 
to disguise under a very stern manner. A curious scene 
ensued between the two impostors,—the sham casual on the 
one hand, the honest old pretender to hard-heartedness on 
the other. He asked her shortly what she wanted, and when 
she had told him, ‘a night’s lodging,’ he replied, ‘ You cannot 
have it; we are full!’ She retorted, ‘I must have a night’s 
shelter somewhere ;’ and, looking through the gate at a wooden 
lodge which appeared to be his room, she added, ‘I can sit 
down there, if you please.’ ‘Oh no, indeed,’ said he, ‘ you 
will get me into fine trouble if you go there; you’d better go 
somewhere else, for we cannot take you in here.’ The visitor 
pretended to be greatly distressed, but the soft-hearted old 
hypocrite said sternly, ‘You must be off; I have no room,’ 
and slammed the gate, taking good care, however, to leave it 
a little open that he might see which course the woman would 
take. Finding at length that she would not go away, he said, 
‘ Well, there, come along ; I’ve got one bed left, and you seem 
a decent sort of woman. I don’t think you were ever here 
before.’ Looking at her very scrutinisingly, but very kindly, 
he added, ‘ Poor soul, I hope you will not want to come again, 
for there is arough lot here ;’ and thinking she was still crying, 
he said, ‘ There, come along in, and you shall have a bed.’ He 
then showed her into a little square office, and after asking 
her name, age, and other particulars, gave her a ticket with 
her name upon it, and a man’s blue and white calico shirt to 
sleep in. In reply to a question, he told her she was to 
undress and give him all her clothes; but on her objecting to 
the shirt he had given her as not being clean, he advised her 
not to put it on, as she did not look like one of the roughs, 
and they were a dirty lot; however, he begged her to mind 
what she was about, and not let the nurse see her in her own 
shift in the morning, lest he should ‘ catch it’ for having been 
so lenient with her. Having put the rest of her clothes 
together, and pinned them in a bundle, to which the ticket 
was appended, he led her across the yard to a wooden build- 
ing which proved to be the casual ward. 

On her fourth adventure, the workhouse of St. George in 
the East was the scene of the experiment. She had the 
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greatest difficulty in finding it, and was very tired when she 
arrived. Here the doors were open; and in the gateway was 
a stout man leaning over the half door of the office, wearing a 
cap, and smoking a cigar. Puffing the smoke in her face, and 
‘taking it very easily,’ he said, ‘What do you want? and 
having heard her tale, he said, ‘I cannot make it out what you 
want here. Do you know what a casual ward is? It is a 
great pity that you cannot manage better than to come here.’ 
Again he looked her over from head to foot; and it was only 
on a View of her boots that he at length determined to admit 
her. 

Such are the difficulties through which it was necessary to 
make one’s way, prior to obtaining the boon of a night’s 
lodging in a ward for ‘casuals”* And whataboon! In 
only one of the four cases would a lodging in the street have 
been less desirable. 

The exception was Lambeth. Here, after being put through 
a bath room having a very clean wooden floor, and separated 
from the sleeping ward by a door and curtain, and furnished with 





* An odd parallel, with striking contrasts with all this painful search in the police- 
office for her ‘evidence,’ followed by the ordeal at the door with the knocker 
fastened down, and the horrible conversation of the wretched inmates, is supplied 
in the famous old story of a male ‘casual’ who required a night’s lodgings, and was 
fortunate enough to find it—‘Then he clapped his hands, and went on till he 
came and stood before the gate where the porter was. Then said Christian to the 
Porter, “ Sir, what house is this? and may I lodge here to-night?” The Porter 
answered, “This house was built by the Lord of the Hill, and he built it for the 
relief and security of pilgrims.” The Porter also asked whence he was and whither 
he was going. * * * Porter: “But how doth it happen that you come so late ? 
The sun is set.”—Curist1an: “TI had been here sooner, but that * * I lost my 
evidence, and came without it to the brow of the hill ; and then feeling for it, and find- 
ing it not, I was forced with sorrow of heart to go back to the place where I slept 
my sleep, where I found it ; and nowI am come.” —Porrrr: “ Well, I will call out 
one of the virgins of the place, who will, if she likes your talk, bring you in to the 
rest of the family, according to the rules of the house.” So Watchful, the porter, 
rang a bell, at the sound of which came out of the door of the house a grave and 
beautiful damsel, named Discretion, and asked why she was called. * * Then 
she asked him whence he was, and whither he was going; and he told her. She 
asked him also how he got into the way; and he told her. Then she asked him 
what he met with on the way; and he told her. And at last she asked his name, 
so he said, “It is Christian ; and I have so much the more a desire to lodge here to- 
night, because, by what I perceive, this place was built by the Lord of the Hill for 
the relief and security of pilgrims.” So she smiled, but the water stood in her eyes ; 
and after a little pause te said, I will call for two or three more of my family. 
So she ran to the door, and called out Prudence, Piety, and Charity, who, after a 
little more discourse with him, had him into the family ; and many of them meet- 
ing him at the threshold of the house, said, ‘‘ Come in, thou blessed of the Lord! 
this house was built by the Lord of the Hill on purpose to entertain such pilgrims 
in.” Then he bowed his head, and followed them into the house. So when he 
was come in and sat down, they gave him something to drink, and consented 
together that, until supper was ready, some of them should have some particular 
discourse with Christian, for the best improvement of time, and they appointed 
Piety, Prudence, and Charity to discourse with him.’ 
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a stove to dry wet clothes in, and three zinc baths well supplied 
not only with hot and cold water, but also with soap and a 
clean towel, she put on a blue gown which was lent to her to 
sleep in, and found the sleeping ward to be a large place 
with twenty-four straw-filled canvas beds in it, each lying in 
its own wooden trough. The beds were tolerably clean, but 
the rugs were dirty, and she saw so many vermin on the one 
on her bed, that she sat on the edge of the bed nearly all 
night instead of lying down on it. Otherwise, she makes no 
complaint of the accommodation provided. A breakfast of ‘a 
pint of good skilly’ and a ‘ piece of bread’ was found for each of 
the women in the ward; and, after picking a quantity of 
oakum, they were discharged from this singularly comfortable 
place. 

But at Newington Workhouse, after having received a piece 
of bread, and been shown to the ward by a woman who told 
her to undress, and took from her everything but her boots, 
stockings, and chemise, our witness found herself left alone in 
a very different sort of place. 1t was an apartment about 
13 feet long and 7 or 8 feet wide, with a sloping roof, lighted 
in the daytime by a skylight of six panes. Over the door of 
it was a small opening for ventilation, but the place was dread- 
fully hot, and it was in vain that she tried to open the sky- 
light. A gaslight was at one end of the room. There was 
only a narrow passage between the beds and the wall. The 
beds and bolsters were of straw, and very hard. There were 
two very thick horse-hair-looking rugs to each bed. One 
of these was placed underneath, and the other was to serve 
as a coverlet; but if used as such, it lay oppressively heavy 
on the sleeper. After a time our mock-casual felt very lonely, 
and began to cry, for she feared that there would be no 
‘casuals’ there that night, and that all her pains and dis- 
comfort would therefore be thrown away in a fruitless experi- 
ment. If she had really been alone it would have been better 
for her ; but she soon found the place alive with vermin, and 
that ‘scores of bugs’ were running about the bed. After- 
wards, several ‘casuals’ came in. At six o’clock next morn- 
ing the ‘ nurse’ arrived. Thankful, indeed, was our amateur 
to see the door open, and to breathe once more the fresh air ; 
for the heat and stench were indescribable, the whole: place 
swarmed with vermin, and the restlessness of those who were 
asleep was most painful to behold. Receiving her bundle of 
clothes from the nurse, she went, with her companions, to the 
oakum room, which was cledn and more airy than the dreadful 
hole in which the night had been passed. Here she had given 
to her a pint of oatmeal porridge, and a piece of very good 
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bread, which, however, she was in no condition to eat. No 
water for washing purposes was to be had. On reaching 
home, she found scores of vermin on her clothes, was obliged 
to burn her chemise, and was so ill from fright and loss of rest 
that she thought it impossible that she could ever again enter 
a casual ward. Thus ended her first experiment. 

After awhile, she gathered courage to try again. The 
second experiment was at Lambeth; and we have already 
referred to it. The third was at Whitechapel, where the casual 
ward proved to be a wooden structure, which seemed to have 
been built for a wagon shed, but had had its sides boarded up 
to adapt it as a casual ward. The place, when she entered, 
was already well filled. It was nearly square, was about 18 
feet long, and had nine shallow trough beds on the one side, 
and seven on the other. From the ceiling hung a gaslight. 
A water tap was near the door. At one corner a door opened 
into a second ward, about 8 feet wide, having in it nine beds. 
The place was fearfully hot, and there was not a breath of air. 
‘Oh dear,’ said one, ‘ what a dreadful night, and what a dread- 
ful place.’ ‘It is enough to kill us, said another; and a 
third declared that she should be eaten alive. The place was 
swarming with verminous life. The walls were of old, white- 
washed wood, and the insects ran in and out of the cracks 
‘like bees at the entrance of their hive on a summer’s morn- 
ing” ‘It is no exaggeration to say there were myriads; 
indeed, it is difficult to conceive so many in so small a place.’ 
A piece of bread which she had had given her by the old man, 
she laid upon her bed, ‘ for it was impossible to eat,’ and very 
soon afterwards she saw it ‘absolutely covered with black 
vermin,’ It was utterly impossible to lie down. The walls 
and woodwork were all spotted over either with marks where 
vermin had been killed, or with living specimens. As the 
night went on, the horror of the adventure grew.. ‘There lay 
the women, naked and restless, tossing about in the dim gas- 
light, and getting up from time to time to shake off their dis- 
gusting tormentors, which speckled their naked limbs with 
huge black spots.’ About midnight the closeness and heat 
of the place became intolerable, and every one began to feel 
ill and to suffer from diarrhoea. Several were drawn double 
with cramp. The children began to cry constantly, and seemed 
extremely ill. For her own part, nausea and illness were 
taking fast hold of our amateur. From this time the closet 
was constantly occupied by one or another, and the stench 
became dreadful. The witness declares she suffered more than 
she can say, and as long as she lives will never forget the 
horrors of that dreadful night. ‘No wonder there is cholera 
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at the east of London, for it is generated every night in the 
Whitechapel casual ward.’ 

About seven o’clock in the morning, a large, stout woman 
came in and said ‘ All up!’ She was followed by a man who 
brought up the clothes of the casuals. Throwing these at 
them, she said, ‘ Here, make haste,’ urging them to get on 
and be quick. If any one lingered for a moment, in order to 
pick vermin from her clothes, she peremptorily stopped her, 
and seemed determined to get through her disagreeable duty 
with utmost speed. Probably she had overslept herself, and 
was afraid of the consequences. Several of the women 
attempted to wash in a pail of water which, sans soap or 
towels, stood outside the door. One woman, with three’ chil- 
dren, and who was more decent than the rest, was particularly 
anxious for a wash; but the majority did not attempt it; 
indeed, time was not allowed them, as the fat woman was 
continually driving them on by saying ‘ Be quick,’ ‘ Be off,’ 
‘Get on,’ and so forth. Those who did succeed in wetting 
their faces, had to dry them on their own rags. When all 
were ready, they were led across the yard to the office, and 
were regaled with skilly and bread; the former ‘horrible 
stuff, ‘black, and totally unfit to eat.’ They had to carry it 
across the stone-yard to the oakum room—a filthy, wooden 
building covered with tar, and whitewashed inside. Breakfast 
being over, the oakum was produced ; every one had a pound; 
very old it was, and hard, and quite unfit for women to pick. 
It took our amateur nearly four hours to do her share, although 
she worked very hard, and her hands were quite sore when 
she had done. In winding up her report of this adventure, 
she remarks that ‘bad as the night was at Newington, it was 
a palace compared with this, which was enough to kill any 
one, and ought to be at once closed.’ 

At St. George’s in the East, three pieces of stale and 
mouldy bread, pinned together with a wooden skewer, were 
given her for supper—evidently the leavings of the sick ward, 
which our amateur says she could not have touched if she had 
been really hungry. The woman who dealt out to her this 
dole, then led her outside the workhouse, and, descending a 
flight of stone steps, unlocked the door of an underground 
cellar. The place was quite dark, so that, on entering, the 
visitor could not see her conductor; and a shiver ran through 
her as she perceived the stifling closeness of the air, enforced 
by a stench much worse than anything she had yet experienced. 
* What a dungeon !’ she exclaimed aloud ; ‘ surely I am not to 
sleep here! I cannot. do so; I really dare not!’ Her con- 
ductor, however, passed carelessly across the dark cellar, and 
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opening the door of a second place where there was a gaslight 
and some rugs, brought one out for her, and said ‘ That is your 
bed” Nothing was visible at first ; but a cold bench, covered 
with a kind of tarpauling, could be felt with the hand. Our 
amateur was allowed to keep her clothes on; she feared to 
pull them off lest she should catch a cold. Dreading to be 
left alone in this place, she tried to detain the woman by talk- 
ing to her, but this stratagem did not avail. The woman 
locked all the doors, and went away. ‘The ‘casual’ became 
now able dimly to see that she was in a square apartment, 
which received a dim illumination through an opening about a 
foot square leading to the place where the rugs were stored, 
and wherein the gaslight was burning. Groping about, she 
came in contact first with a black mass in the corner, which 
proved to be a heap of clothing. This convinced her that she 
was not alone, and turning towards a bench she found a young 
girl, whom she aroused. ‘Taking off her bonnet, and folding 
up her cloak, she said to the girl, ‘What a dreadful place!’ 
The girl replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, it is ; you can’t see me, but feel 
my arms; I am bitten all over ;’? and on complying with the 
request, our visitor found her arms to be covered with 
‘wheals.’ A dreadful smell was in the room; she felt faint; 
the idea of having cholera haunted her, and she sat down 
trembling with fear. The nurse now unlocked the door, 
placed three pint tins full of water upon the window sill, and 
went away. Spoken to, she did not, or would not, hear. 
Faintness, sickness, and diarrhoea now came on; and cold 
perspiration broke out over the visitor. Opening a door in 
the corner to which the girl directed her, she found the closet. 
On lifting the seat-lid, she started back, for there was no pan, 
and the soil reached nearly to the top. The floor was wet and 
saturated with the filth that oozed out upon it. Feeling too 
ill to stay there, she returned to the ward and vomited. She 
was very much alarmed, and tried to open the door, but could 
not do it; nor was there either bell or knocker to be found. 
Having heard that walking about was the best remedy under 
such circumstances, she did not cease doing so until it was 
nearly daylight. She then essayed to lie down, but the rugs were 
‘alive,’ and the look of things was so bad that she could not 
bring herself even to sit. The girl in the next bed lay on the 
bare tarpauling with nothing on but her chemise. On being 
asked if she was not afraid to lie in that way, she replied, 
‘ What is the use of making a bother about it? They do not 
care for us.’ For an hour the amateur watched, thinking only 
of the horrors of this foetid dungeon, and listening to the 
groans of the vermin-ridden women and children. One of the 
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latter was at the mother’s breast, and was crying at intervals the 
whole.night through. There were six women and three children, 
all lying half exposed in the glimmering daylight—all restless, 
and their sleep broken with exclamations of ‘Oh dear,’ ‘God 
help us,’ ‘What shall we do? Our visitor became very cold, 
and vomited incessantly. She was forced to cover herself with 
the rug to preserve any warmth in her body; but from that 
moment her torture was unspeakable. She felt stung and 
irritated until she tore her flesh till it bled in every part of her 
body. About six o’clock the door opened, and the woman 
who came exclaimed, ‘Oh, dear, what a horrid smell! it’s 
enough to kill you.’ She tried to pull the window open, but 
did not succeed. Most of the ‘ casuals’ were half-dressed when 
she came, and before they had all finished two men came down 
the stairs and brought skilly and bread. When breakfast was 
finished, the men gave each of the adult ‘ casuals’ two pounds of 
oakum to pick. About half-past ten o’clock the nurse came 
in and kindly helped our amateur to pick her share; and at 
eleven o’clock a man took away the work, without remarking 
on its being all completed. No water to wash was to be had, 
the bath-rooms and other wards being given up to the cholera 
cases, and the attendant refusing to fetch a pail of water, in 
the absence of an order to do so. And so at noon, without 
having had any chance of ablution, the ‘ casuals’ were all turned 
out of the place. 

Abominable as was the accommodation provided at these 
places, and strict as is the ordeal preliminary to admission, it is 
certain that were the former made comfortable, and the latter 
easy, there would be alarge population habitually looking to these 
casual wards as their sole domiciles. A woman who was in the 
Lambeth ward when the witness visited it, said ‘ She would be 
if she would pay for a night’s lodging, even if she had 
a pound in her pocket; and that if it were not for the oakum- 
picking she would come there every night.’ Another, described 
as superior in some respects to the run of ‘ casuals,’ calmly stated 
that she and another woman had been offered half-a-crown a 
day for a fortnight at strawberry picking, but thought they 
would not like it, ‘as the sun was so very hot,’ and they 
actually declined the offer. What is to be done with people 
of this kind? To offer comfortable accommodations to such, 
is only to encourage them in their dreadful laziness, and would 
be certain largely to augment their numbers. 

And yet, not even for such, ought there to be wards so made 
and so conducted as to be full of vermin and to defy all sani- 
tary laws. It is positively wicked to allow the stench of the 
water-closets to pervade the dormitories even of such people 
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as these; and no less decidedly should a ‘ dead set’ be made 
at the vermin. 

With references to the latter nearly every part of this 
remarkable narrative abounds. They seem to crawl all over 
almost every page. Here, for instance, is a dreadful picture, 
as drawn by our ‘casual.’ It describes part of her experience 
at Newington :— 


Shortly afterwards two women came in, and relieved the loneliness, They were 
after hours, and their clothes were not takenaway. The first was an elderly woman 
of about fifty-four years of age, very strong, ruddy, and sun-burnt ; she had a basket 
with some scraps of food in it, and a blacking-box with Day and Martin’s name 
upon it, which was filled with cottons, tapes, stay-laces, and other articles of a 
similar kind. She was literally clothed in filthy rags. Her dress consisted of an 
old body-lining, which scarcely reached her waist, and a black skirt,—she had 
nothing on else but a bonnet and shawl. 

After taking these off she removed a series of rags which were pinned in pieces 
round about her, and as each was taken off she drew it briskly through her hand to 
knock off the vermin with which everything was covered. She then removed her 
boots, which were without a bit of sole and very old, and her stockings, which had 
no feet, a few rags being tied round the toes to protect them on the road. When 
she had reduced herself to complete nudity she commenced to destroy the vermin 
on her body, the skin being covered with sores and dirt such as made mo ill to look 
upon. 

PThe other woman was somewhat younger ; her outside clothes were rather more 
respectable, but underneath she was quite as bad, and was very soon as naked as 
the other, and actively engaged in the same way. 

When they had finished themselves, they began to pick their clothes, shaking 
them over the beds generally, and turning over the gathers of the dresses to find out 
what they sought. 

After a time I got a little tranquil, for no one can conceive my horror at the 
sight which presented itself, and which I could not help watching spite of all my 
fear. I asked them what time it was, and they said it was about eleven o'clock, 
and I then said ‘I suppose you are friends ;’ they said ‘No, they had met acci- 
dentally at the police-station.’ Both were hawkers out of luck. The younger one 
had no money, and nothing to sell. She said that she would like to wash her 
chemise, and the other said she could go to the public wash-house at three- 
halfpence an hour ; but what, said the former, if you have not got the money ? 
They remained in this way fully an hour and a half, and then they shook the rugs 
and the beds, making a great dust, and lay down talking to each other in low tones 
which I could not hear. 

They soon went to sleep, but I was frightened to death. I found myself covered 
with vermin, and in a state of constant misery the whole night through. I could 
neither sit nor lie, and I went as near the door as I could get, in order to get a 
breath of air if one came through the narrow opening I have already noticed. 

About three o’clock I heard the bell ring and the key turned in the door. Fearing 
to be found out of bed I again forced myself to get in before the woman came, 
and I had scarcely done so when she brought in a woman of about thirty years of 
age, who was tall, strong, and almost as dark as a gipsy. She appeared under the 
influence of drink, but not intoxicated, and she sat down sullenly in the corner and 
began to pick over her dress as the others had done. She wore a dark linsey 
skirt, very torn and dirty ; the body was of striped calico, and she said she had 
bought it for twopence of a workhouse nurse, but she added that they chaffed her 
about getting it in gaol, which seemed more likely. She said, ‘ that fellow 

(Mr. Greenwood, we suppose) that made a bother about the vagrants ; he has only 
given us extra trouble. I came here at two o’clock, and they made me go all the 
way to the police station for an order; if I had known that, I could have got one 
easy enough on my way, for I have passed them twenty times.’ Her feet were also 
encased in rags, and she said ‘She hadn’t had a wash for more than three weeks.’ 
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In my life I never saw a human being in such a dreadful state. There she sat 
tearing her skin to pieces, and on her back were sores as large as your hand, which 
must have been intolerably painful. The stench was terrific, and, dirty as she was, 
I was obliged to ask her for a little water to prevent my fainting. She fetched the 
tin and poured some water into it, and, seeing me shiver at the dirty can, she put 
in her fingers to clean it out. I thought I must have died, for I could not touch 
the water ; and when she saw the reason she said, ‘ What a fool I am, I forgot what 
I had been doing; and then she swilled the tin several times, and I took a little 
and was revived. She remained sitting in the corner until it was daylight, and 
then lay down ; and they were all fast asleep when the nurse arrived in the morning 
soon after six o’clock. ig 


Here is a companion picture, as witnessed at Lambeth :— 


The last arrival was at twelve o’clock, when a woman and three children were 
shown in. They were at the police station when I was there, and she said they 
had been kept waiting for more than two hours for the order of admission. One child 
was put to bed with the mother, another in a bed by her bedside, and the eldest was 
sent over tothe men’s ward. They seemed very tired, but for a long time they never 
ceased getting up and tearing themselves to pieces ; indeed, the constant scratching of 
every one in the ward went on until it was quite daylight. They all seem accustomed 
to the vermin, and they look for nothing better. * * * They all seemed to 
know that sleep was out of the question until the feeding time was fairly over, and day- 
light had arrived ; then a common repose gradually took possession of the casuals 
and their voracious companions, and I was the only person awake when the bell 
rang for us to get up. . 

Shortly afterwards the woman came in and expressed her surprise that they were 
not yet dressed, and hurried them on. The beds were then turned up, and a deaf 
and dumb girl brought in a pint of good skilly and a piece of bread for each. After 
breakfast the oakum was brought in, and we were set to work, superintended by 
the female already described. 

The operation of picking their clothes went on even whilst they were eating their 
breakfast, and seems the only habitual method of cleanliness; it was continued 
whilst they were at work, and there was a woman named Shipton, of middle age, 
the wife of a vagrant in the male ward, who could not sit still one moment without 
turning up her clothes to relieve the violent irritation of her skin. After sitting at 
her work for an hour, and doing very little, this woman became suddenly frantic ; 
she jumped up and rushed about the ward, as if she were insane, crying piteously, 
*T cannot bear it—I cannot bear it.’ 

Roaring with madness, she stripped herself entirely naked, retaining only her 
bonnet and a small shawl. ‘The clothes she took off scarcely held together, and 
she tore them into rags. At this moment the woman came in and began to blow 
her up. 

‘ What have you done that for ?’ she said ; ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
This is the twelfth case of tearing up, and you will have three days for it on bread 
and water. If you wanted to tear up why did you not do it outside, and not keep 
me here two or three hours waiting on such as you?’ 

‘I could not bear it any longer,’ answered the woman, ‘and I cannot help it.’ 

The attendant then went out for the assistant nurse, who was a sour-looking 
woman in spectacles. When she came in she turned over the torn rags with her 
keys, and said that they were clean and free from vermin, that she had seen much 
worse, and that it was not through dirt she did it, but devilment. She went away, 
but turned back again to tell the superintendent to take care that the woman did 
the oakum before she left. Neither the nurse nor the other person seemed to have 
a grain of pity for this poor creature, but I believe her sufferings to have been 
genuine. She appears to have had the fever, which made them less easily borne ; 
even the nurse was frightened, and in my whole life I never saw so pitiful an 
object. 


If the Legislature is really determined and has finallyresolved 
that casual wards, open to all the necessitous alike, whether 
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deserving or undeserving, shall be provided by the so-called 
guardians of the poor, it is certain, we repeat, that the casual 
wards ought to be at least so placed and managed, as not to be 
positively promotive of infectious or contagious disease, and 
so constructed as to afford the least possible lodgment for 
vermin. A temporary complete change of clothing should be 
provided, and the clothes of the paupers should be in all cases 
well boiled before being returned to their owners. To do 
less than this, is to inflict most unjust and unnecessary perse- 
cution on the deserving poor, who must sometimes come within 
these wards ; and for whose benefit, indeed, they ought to be 
entirely appropriated. 

Dr. Stallard treats the question in a very sensible manner. 
He observes that two distinct classes,—the deserving and the 
undeserving, are to be found availing themselves of the casual 
ward. The one class deserve to be assisted; would work, if 
they could find it, or were able; are compelled, perhaps, to 
travel for some temporary purpose, are unable to pay for 
lodgings, and ought to be properly accommodated whilst on 
their way. The other class are old stagers, accustomed to the 
treatment they receive, and determined to live without working 
as much as they can ; they care little what they eat, they wallow 
in filth, and set the Union officers at defiance. It is a subject 
of just complaint that to such as these the Houseless Poor Act 
has given a legal position, and the privileges of lodging and 
food at the public expense. What right, asks Dr. Stallard, 
have such idle vagabonds, whether male or female, to our 
sympathy and relief? And is it not shameful that the heavily- 
burdened ratepayer should be taxed for their support? On 
the other hand, what right have we to keep a destitute but 
honest wayfarer, whether man or woman, standing at the door 
of a police-office, perhaps mixed up with a score of foul- 
mouthed vagabonds, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
the mockery of passers by, and the jeers of the police, who 
reluctantly perform their hateful duty ? What right to insult 
those who are already in despair? The professional vagrant 
and the destitute traveller should never have been confounded 
by the Legislature ; should never be forced to sleep in the same 
bedroom, or associate in the same work-place. The casual 
ward is a school of vagrancy and petty crime, in which those 
who enter by compulsion are taught to prefer a wandering life, 
and to acquire the means of indulging in their preference ; but 
happily the pupils are comparatively few, because the genuine 
wayfarer shuns the horrors of the accommodation, and feels 
that he cannot associate with the vagrant without losing caste 
and self-respect. Every night, respectable but destitute 
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persons prefer to walk the strects, or, as in Bethnal Green, to 
sit in the public water-closet, rather than remain in such 
debasing company. 

But here comes the question: Can the two classes be 
discriminated in practise? At present, this is not done, or 
even attempted. The employment of policemen as relieving 
officers does indeed deter some of the criminal class from 
seeking lodgings in casual wards; but it also keeps away 
others sorely needing and really deserving relief, who cannot 
bring themselves to submit to this ordeal that they may obtain 
it. We agree with Dr. Stallard that every genuine destitute 
traveller should be provided with a bed and breakfast at the 
public cost, and should be let go in the morning as early as he 
pleases. He should, however, for his due recognition, be 
expected to provide himself with a passport signed perhaps by 
an employer in the presence of a police inspector, a clergyman, 
or a magistrate, to stand good for a certain reasonable time. 
In London, a certificate of destitution should be obtained, 
entitling the bearer to bed and breakfast for a week, and 
renewable at discretion, until work was found. Persons found 
wandering in the streets, homeless and uncertificated, should 
be taken before the Poor-law magistrate, and either supplied 
with the necessary certificate, or remitted to a house of 
detention. ‘This latter should be a real workhouse, where 
useful labour should be provided and insisted upon, and from 
which no inmate should be allowed to depart without having 
behaved well for at least a month. At the end of that time, 
if found deserving, he should be supplied with a passport, in 
order that he may seek employment. Dr. Stallard suggests 
that a register of persons wanting labourers should be kept at 
these houses of detention. Would it not be still better if the 
Board of Trade would organise for the whole kingdom a system 
by which the waves of high and low pressure of the atmosphere 
of supply and demand in all its branches might be noted and 
registered, so that persons unable under present arrangements 
to find work for themselves might know on good authority 
whither they might betake themselves with the best chance of 
discovering it ? 

Dr. Stallard’s projected method of dealing with the two 
classes of destitute persons is described in detail in his book, 
and to this we must refer those of our readers who desire 
further information with regard to it. The latter part of 
his volume is filled with the particulars of a complete scheme 
for the regulation of workhouse infirmaries. 





( 65 ) 
WHAT DO THEY SAY, THOSE WEDDING BELLS? 
‘FT DON’T like ’em,’ said Judith Spinks to herself, as she 


sat alone in her work room, cutting out the pattern for 
a new silk mantle, and as she spoke, she gave an indignant 
poke of her scissors at the paper, till it was a wonder the 
pattern was not quite spoiled, but it was not. ‘ What’s the 
good of: ’em ? Making all that uproar because two folks have 
made fools of themselves? Because another poor woman, 
God help her, has put herself into a man’s power for ever and 
ever, no matter what comes. What’s the good of you, I ask ? 
she went on, lifting up her head and apostrophising the bells, 
that just now, pealing from the belfry close by, seemed inclined 
in their fun or madness, Judith thought the latter, to make a 
humming-top of her little room with its open window, and of her 
brain at the same time. ‘ Slap bang, here we are again.’ ‘ Yes, 
I hear you!’ ‘ Here we are again, here we are again.’ ‘ Hush, 
you almost drive me crazy!’ And she rose up from her chair, 
and, going to the window, seized hold of the iron hook that 
held it open, and shut the casement with a quick hand, and 
close-pressed lips of determination. ‘It’s a hot day, and it’s 
a shame to shut the window, the room so close as it is; but I 
can’t abear you, I can’t abear you!’ And as she sat down again 
she shook her fist in the air, in the direction of the window 
whence you could see, if you were so minded, a section of the 
church steeple, and a bit of the churchyard, with its rows of 
sombre, cut yews on either side the paths. And then the 
dressmaker returned to her scissors and her pattern with a 
stern face. 

‘Miss Spinks, Miss Spinks! ’ said a voice at the door of 
the attic, for it was in the top storey of the house that she was 
sitting, ‘May I come in? just for a minute! To see them 
coming out, you know.’ And while the speaker was uttering 
these words, she entered the room, in the shape of a young 
bright-faced girl, with rosy cheeks and light hair, and tripped 
quickly across the floor with the motion of a sunbeam that has 
half an idea of dancing, but has not quite made up its mind. 

Miss Spinks did not lift up her head, or she might have 
been tempted to look less grave, but she said gruffly, while 
snipping away, ‘ What a simpleton you are, Lucy! Ah— 
well—in twenty years you’ll be wiser.’ 

Judith Spinks could speak with authority on this matter, for 
she had evidently passed the twenty years she spoke of. 
Twenty and seventeen, which last was the age of Lucy, make 
thirty-seven; and, to look at Miss Spinks’s face, you could not 


have the smallest hesitation in declaring her to be forty years 
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old at least. You would declare her to be so, though you 
would make her frown-when you did it, for she did not like her 
age to be guessed, she would tell you statelily ; but you might 
nevertheless be wrong, for care and incessant work had done 
something, as well as age, in carving the three very distinct 
wrinkles on her forehead, and the two still more distinct ones 
on either side her mouth, and in dimming the brightness of 
her double-dark eyes, dark in their setting as well as their 
irids. They were sharp eyes now, but not bright, unless 
indignation lighted a fire beneath them, which it was apt to do, 
and made them flash, we will not say how many feet, across a 
room. , 

‘How beautiful,’ said Lucy enthusiastically at the window, 
blunting her pretty nose at the pane; ‘I’m glad I was just in 
time to see them. White silk and lace, and such a veil! she 
looks quite handsome, I declare. And now she’s in the 
carriage, two horses, with white rosettes, and white gloves and 
rosettes for the driver. Ah—there—off they go! Do come 
and look, Miss Spinks! Bridesmaids and all in another 
carriage! What a gay wedding! I didn’t think Sarah 
Jennings’s father would have come out so. What a lot of 
money it will cost! And what sweet bells—I do love those 
bells.’ 

‘More fool you!’ growled Miss Spinks energetically, 
retaining her seat, notwithstanding Lucy’s appeal. It was 
strange that a dressmaker should resist the allurements 
belonging to her craft, and refuse the fascination of looking at 
a wedding party, and scanning the silks and laces, the make 
and the fit, and the thousand and one attractions that a dress- 
maker feels when appealed to by the vision of fine dress; 
but Miss Spinks was peculiar, and ‘ she had her reasons,’ she 
would tell you, more or less mysteriously, if you asked her 
why. 

Oh, Miss Spinks, how can you say so?’ replied Lucy, used 
to her friend’s abrupt and uncomplimentary speeches, and not 
at all offended. ‘Listen! Don’t you hear them say ?— 


Oh, love is still the lord of all! 
Oh, love is still the lord of all! 


I found those words in a song the other day, and I’m sure the 
bells are ringing them exactly.’ 

‘TI wish they were,’ said the dressmaker, ‘ not that it would 
matter to me though. I’ve done with love and all such rub- 
bish long ago. But the bells say different to different people.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose they do,’ said Lucy, coming from the 
window as the last of the gay procession drove away ; ‘and 
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you put me in mind of what mother told me once. She said 
that all the bells spoke to her, when she was married, was— 


Take care, don’t spoil your wedding gown! 
Take care, don’t spoil your wedding gown! 


I couldn’t help laughing when she told me, it seemed such a 
queer thing for bells to say; and I asked her what sort of a 
wedding gown it was, that she thought so much of, that 
morning? She said it was a white chintz, with rose-buds in it, 
that cost half-a-crown a yard, the loveliest thing, just come out 
—there’s a bit of it still in one of our bed quilts—but she 
said the bells weren’t meaning the white chintz, but another 
sort of wedding gown—her good character, that she wasn’t to 
spot. I wonder what they’ll say when I’m married ? ” 

‘T’ll tell you what they say to a great many,’ said Judith, 
pinning her new pattern on to a piece of uncut silk, 


Women are crazy when they wed ; 


and I’m sure it’s true. And I could add another line to it that’s 
quite as true— 


A good deal better if they’d been dead. 


They say as bad things as that many times. I have heard 
them say as plain as plain— 
h me! it’s verty ! 
Oh ae ! it’s ail ae ! 
How would you like your bells to say that to you?’ 

‘Don’t talk of such dismal things,’ said Lucy. , 

‘IT hear the bells here very often,’ went on Miss Spinks ; 
‘and they tell me a many things that other people never guess. 
I heard them ring when my sister was married. She’d asked 
me to be her bridesmaid, but I wouldn’t, for good reason. So 
I sat up in this room, making a lot of mourning that had come 
in the night before, instead ; and when the bells began to ring, 
they fairly made me jump off my chair, for if they didn’t say, 
just as if they’d spoken— 


There’s nothing here, but rags and beer, 
But rags and beer, but rags and beer. 


I got up and shut the window, just as I’ve done this morning, 
and I said, “It’s not going to be so bad as that, I hope; she 
shan’t have rags while I can stitch for her, at all events.” But 
the bells were about right. If I didn’t find her a few old 
clothes now and then, she’d have nothing but rags about her. 
And as to her husband, it’s all beer, beer, beer, with him from 
morning till night. I’ve never liked those bells since,’ 
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* But it wasn’t the bells’ fault,’ Lucy ventured to gay. 

The bells’ fault? No. I know that. Do you think I’m 
‘a fool? But if you’d ever seen a man that had once told you 
you must go with him and have a good whipping at the cross, 
before all the people, you wouldn’t like to see that man’s face 
again—ever ! And no more do I like those bells. They told 
me of my whipping, and I’ve had it,—before all the people 
too. Why, Lucy, girl, I never walk the streets now, but I 
think folks are saying, when my back’s turned, “ There goes 
Miss Spinks, whose sister’s the poorest castaway in the place, 
the wife of the drunken shoemaker.” Though for that matter 
there’s a many as badly off as she is, and John Webb isn’t 
the only drunkard in the village. I do what I can for her, but 
I can’t do everything. I’ve plenty of work, and I’m thankful 
for it; but ’m bound to keep myself respectable, and I’m 
always at my wit’s end for money and clothes, with her and 
the children draining me so. Her money goes to the public 
for her husband’s beer and tobacco, and mine often goes after 
it. It’s just like throwing money into the sea to give it 
Emma. Oh! Lucy, never you marry, girl! For if your 
husband should be a drunkard, what help have you? A 
woman, when she’s poor, has no chance. There’s no help for 
her from the law, as long as he doesn’t half kill her with 
blows, or cut her throat. She’s married to him, and that, to 
my thinking, means, she’s a slave for life, body and soul, and 
slaves all poor married women are, more or less. Oh, those 
bells, I wish they’d be quiet. ’ve come to hate wedding bells, 
I’ve seen so much sorrow after ’em.’ 

‘ But it isn’t all sorrow, Miss Spinks,’ said Lucy hopefully, 
‘there’s a many happy weddings in the world.’ 

‘Well, so there are, I suppose,’ said Judith with a sigh; 
‘but P’ll tell you how it is, Lucy, Tve seen so much trouble, 
that I can hardly see anythingelse. And, after all, it’s an awful 
risk to run to get married. To be tied to a man for life, that 
may, if he chooses, bring you into such misery as my sister is 
in, and no help forit. No help from the magistrates, not when 
you’re dying by inches, you and your children dying for 
want of good food, want of clothes, want of fire, want of 
instruction. No help from the parish, for they tell you you’ve 
got a husband in good work, that’s bound to maintain you. 
No help from people who are charitable to others, for they say 
that to give you money is like putting water into a sieve, and 
only encourages drunkenness. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel work ! ? 

‘But what can be done ?’ asked Lucy. ; 

‘It’s as clear as daylight what could be done, if they’d do it. 
When a man will drink, and won’t provide for his family, the 
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magistrates ought to help a poor woman by giving notice to 
his master to pay part, if not all, of his wages to his wife, till 
he engages to do better, and does it. And the publican who 
sold him the drink should be warned also, and if he sells him 
any more, should be punished along with him, by alittle of the 
treadmill. Oh, I would soon put a stop to such drunkards’ 
doings as those, if J were law-maker. Why, Lucy, just think, 
there are fifteen public-houses in our little village. Think 
what pounds and pounds go from poor men’s wages, and poor 
women’s comforts and necessaries, to support them all. If I 
were law-maker, there shouldn’t be a public-house in 
Gloucestershire.’ 

‘That would be the best remedy, after all,’ said Lucy, 
opening the door to go out. ‘One thing I’m glad of, that 
father and mother don’t keep a public. Father once wanted, 
but mother said No. She wouldn’t be after helping to make 
drunkards. Good morning, it’s time I was back at my work.’ 

And she departed, leaving the room duller than it was before 
to the dressmaker. The bells had not yet ceased their ringing. 
Heavenwards they tossed out their glad marriage burden, 
earthwards they threw out their sweet clangour, over the graves 


and the yew trees, over house tops, tree tops, hill tops, and 
down into the valleys andcoverts, where they roused the echoes, 
and rolled joyful music down the little streams, and made the 
lambs lift up their heads from the grass to listen. ‘T'o the 
lambs, perhaps, they might ring out some simple, silly little 
couplet like this— 


How pleasant it to graze is 
Amongst buttercups and daisies. 


But to Judith Spinks, sitting at work, they made out a 
sadder burden, as she began to sew the rich shot silk of the 
mantle, and pulled her needle in and out despondingly. The 
merriest sounds may have the mournfullest meaning when a 
sorrowful interpreter listens to them. She thought of her 
sister and her married troubles, till the tears filled her eyes, 
and then she wiped the overflowing drops away hastily and 
determinedly. ‘No tears for me,’ she said rather savagely. 
‘ They’ll spoil the silk. Dressmakers can’t cry like other folk. 
Not that it would be much good if they could ; what’s the use 
of crying? If I’d been given to crying, I shouldn’t be sitting 
here, with work from the Hall. I should have been in the 
workhouse, most likely, and more than half blind to the bargain, 
for ’ve had trouble enough to turn some folks blind. And 
what’s my trouble to hers, after all? Mr. Harris said this 
morning, when he came for the poor-rate, that they’d summons 
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her husband and distrain his goods for the rate, only there 
wasn’t three shillings worth of furniture in the house. Think 
of that! And she brought up so comfortably as she was, and 
had her share of mother’s furniture when she died ; eight years’ 
schooling too, if she’d a day, and a teacher at the Sunday 
school when she was single! The youngest and the prettiest 
she was too, and the petathome. Eh! mother, mother; did 
you ever think she’d come to this? And forgetful of her 
determination just before, the poor lonely woman tossed aside 
the silk and gave way to a flood of tears. 

The tears were a wonderful reliefto her. With them went 
away some of the bitterness that had lain at her heart dll the 
morning, and the voices of the noisy bells sounded softer after 
the shower. She did not sit long, however, thus, for she was 
a woman of spirit and resolution, not given to lazy indulgences, 
whether of sorrow or anything else. The work must be done, 
and she must do it. Scrubbing her eyes and wiping her 
hands, lest she should rust the needle and tarnish the silk, she 
took up the mantle again, and with a deep sigh resumed her 
sewing. In and out industriously the needle made its way, 
and presently the sheeny silk took something of the shape it 
was intended to have, and put on fashionable airs and graces, 
for it was to be a mantle of unusual attractions, coquettish, 
shining, and pretty, a great contrast in appearance to its 
artificer. When it should be worn, who would have an idea of 
the bare little attic in which it was moulded and fashioned, 
and of the hollow-eyed woman of forty who put it together ? 
Who would whisper of her tears and sorrows ? of the burst of 
feeling that hindered its development, and the clamour of 
wedding bells that tore her heart in two, while she was sewing 


its seams and frills? Who would tell of the sad words those 
bells rang into her ears? 


Bitterest rosemary and rue, 
Are what the poor man’s bride comes to. 


Presently a knock came to the door, and when the dress- 
maker said ‘ Come in,’ alittle boy entered, with a rough, dusty- 
looking head of hair, shabby clothes, and ragged boots, and 
standing with his hand on the latch, delivered himself of his 
message, ‘ Mother says she wants ’ee.’ ‘Wants me? what 
for, Johnny?’ asked the dressmaker. But Johnny, if he knew, 
was not inclined to say, and stood in silence surveying the 
mantle with stolid eyes. He had given his message and done 
his duty ; what more could be wanted from him? ‘Come 
here,’ said Judith, in a more imperative tone, ‘and tell me 
what’s the matter” Thus commanded, Johnny approached 
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slowly and reluctantly. He knew that he was unwashed and 
uncombed, and that his aunt would not like him to come too 
near her work in that state. But all he could say when by her 
side was the message, ‘ Mother says she wants ’ee. ‘ Didn’t 
she say what for?’ ‘Noa’ ‘Anddon’tyouknow?’ ‘ Noa.’ 
‘Bless me, how stupid you are, child. Is father at home?’ 
‘Noa.’ ‘What’s your mother doing?’ But Johnny didn’t 
approve of so many questions, he held down his head, and 
began to look sulky. Like many another drunkard’s child, 
he was not so bright as he should be. Judith Spinks was 
puzzled, but at length decided that perhaps she had better go 
at once, and see what her sister needed. ‘ Tell mother I'll 
come,’ she replied, and then a thought struck her. ‘ Have 
you had any breakfast this morning?’ she asked. Johnny’s 
eyes brightened, he understood such a question as this, for 
eating and drinking were with him the most important 
operations in life. ‘ Mother hasn’t,’ he said, ‘but she gev me 
and Bess a bit of bread.” ‘Why, hasn’t mother had any ?” 
asked Judith, expecting the old answer, ‘ There is none,’ with 
a sort of heart sickness. But there was another want this 
time. ‘She’d no sticks, she’s been to ’ood.’ ‘ Been to wood, 
has she? Well, tell her ’ll come. And here, Johnny, take 
this and make haste.’ And from a wonderful cupboard, that 
Johnny had had reason to be thankful for before to-day, she 
produced a piece of bread and butter, and gave it to him. 
Quickly and gladly the little boy went away, with hand and 
mouthin close conjunction, and with round, happy-looking eyes, 
and she heard the sound of his broken boot, descending the 
wooden stairs, directly after. 

With a sinking, boding heart, Judith folded up the mantle. 
Mrs. Wyatt at the Hall could wait, her sister could not, it 
seemed. ‘Why don’t that selfish brute of a father mend that 
child’s boots ?’ she asked internally, while getting her bonnet 
hastily from the box, as the thump, thump of the broken 
leather reached her ears. Afterone glance at the looking-glass, 
and one hasty expression, that sounded something like a 
malediction, she left the room, and was soon on her way to 
Vicarage Row, where was her sister’s home. Did the Vicar, 
whose fine house at the end gave the name to the row, ever 
bestow more than a passing thought, and wonder at the nest 
of poor dwellings about him? Did he ever enter the drunkards’ 
houses, plentiful in this row, and urge to sobriety and purity 
of life? If he did, surely his words were of little avail, for 
year after year the same unhappy mixtures of vice and poverty 
were to be found here. The same miserable drunkards reeled 
home to their wives at midnight, the same wretched wives 
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faded hopelessly by the cheerless hearth, the same dirty, 
untaught children roamed about, to be drunkards, or slaves of 
drunkards in their turn, when father and mother were dead 
or on the parish. And why were his words of so little avail ? 
He could not tell these wretched fathers and mothers that 
drink was perfectly unnecessary as wellas dangerous, he could 
not say ‘I never take it, and poor men are quick enough to 
perceive another’s want of heartiness and thoroughness. ‘If 
he takes it, why shouldn’t 1?’ is such a natural and inevitable 
thought, is so convenient to a self-accusing conscience, is so 
unanswerable by the he meant, that it is sure to be used to 
hide and excuse a multitude of sins. It had done duty in that 
way to a good many of John Webb’s shortcomings in the 
matter of temperance. ‘He drinks wine, and I drink beer, 
that’s all the difference that I see,’ was a favourite speech of 
his when the clergyman was named to him as shocked at his 
immorality, and this speech was an agreeable stronghold that 
he felt could not be taken by the enemy. In his house, 
too, as we see, he took equally good care to leave little for 
another enemy, the poor-rate collector. He could afford to 
laugh to scorn summons and distraint. Furniture, clothes, 
and possessions of any kind, were of the poorest and scantiest, 
and I am not sure that he had not a certain pleasure in such a 
state of things. It was something to be able to defy tax- 
gatherers, and to incur debts with impunity, though, of course, 
the difficulty was great as to the incurring. The welfare of 
wife and children must have been of little account with him. 
And yet, strange to say, he had no look of hardened vice on 
his face, no distinguishing mark of sensuality. Meeting him 
in the street, you would think ‘ here is a slovenly, dirty shoec- 
maker,’ but you would not dream that he could be deliberately 
indifferent and cruel to wife and children, heartless, selfish, 
and self-indulgent. His wife’s face and figure would tell you 
so, however, too plainly. How can we describe her utterly 
pale, sorrow-sodden, exhausted look? . How paint the 
bewildered, helpless expression of her eyes, like those of a dumb 
animal caught suddenly in a snare, or thorny brake, from which 
it sees no possibility of escape? How sketch tellingly enough 
her hollow chest and bony form, all too slightly concealed by 
the thin, limp, tattered dress, with its dearth of under-clothing? 
We can only say, what is the truth, that her face and figure 
have pursued us and haunted us on to the recording of this 
story, and we have given. them what voice was in our power to 
speak to others as they have spoken to us. It is one of the 
anomalies of this world that the innocent suffer not only for 
and with, but frequently much more than the guilty. John 
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Webb’s sins brought punishment upon his wife that he never 
felt, or felt slightly. Hunger, and rags, and cold that she felt 
so keenly, scarcely reached him. He had lost pride in becoming 
dress long ago, a little beer was more to him than a new hat 
or coat; hungry he seldom was, drink took away his healthy 
appetite, and the greater part of the wages that reached home 
he took care to consume on daintier food than wife or children 
could ever obtain. He was the bread-winner, and therefore of 
right must be the principal bread-eater. So he thought, so all 
in his rank of life thought, and it seemed no shame even to his 
fellows who were not drunkards to have the best that the 
house contained, and leave the remnant to the helot of a wife* 
and her young ones. 

There was a smoke in the little, untidy cottage when Judith 
Spinks entered it, so great that, at first when she went in, she 
could not see exactly who were its occupants, and she stumbled 
over a great bundle of sticks that had been thrown upon thefloor 
near the entrance, as by some careless or overwearied person 
who had not had strength enough or spirit enough to put it in 
its place. A fire was being kindled on the hearth, for John 
Webb had not the luxury of a grate, and the wet wood was 
hissing and sputtering and smoking. Before it knelt a little 
girl, with black face and hands, trying to blow a little more 
life into it. ‘Where’s mother, Bessy ? asked Judith, as soon 
as she could see who it was. ‘IT the corner,’ said Bessy ; and 
in the corner Judith found her, sitting in a troubled, helpless 
way, rocking herself to and fro, and muttering, ‘ He’s gone, 
he’s gone ; I know’d he would!’ ‘ Who’s gone? What’s the 
matter, Emma ?’ was the dressmaker’s next question, almost 
hoping to hear that the husband was gone. It would be so 
much better for her sister to be in the workhouse even than 
here; the workhouse was a blessed place compared with all 
this squalor and misery. 

‘Bob’s gone. He went off afore daylight this morning, 
and I didn’t know till I came back from the ’ood, but what 
he was playing about. Oh! oh! what shall I do?’ 

‘Don’t cry in that way,’ said Judith, ‘where’s he gone to?’ 

‘He’s run away. He allers said he should, but I wouldn’t 
believe him. He said he’d be off to sea, if father ever beat 
him again.’ 

Bob was the eldest of the family, the most intelligent and 
spirited of the lot, and a boy of twelve years old now. That 
he had really run away Judith refused at first to believe. 


* See the testimony of a clergyman of the Church of England on the forced 


degradation of working men’s wives, as quoted in the Alliance News of November 
17th, 1866. 
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He’d hidden himself, she thought, and would most likely 
return at nightfall; so she busied herself in getting a cup of 
tea ready for her sister, and in endeavouring to induce her to 
eat a little of a new loaf that Bessy fetched with aunt’s money. 
After her breakfast the poor mother related all that she knew 
or feared about the boy’s absence; and when everything had 
been told, and a letter had been read, it seemed highly 
probable to Judith that he might be really gone away. But 
what was to be done? It was noon now, and he had set off 
before daylight to walk to Gloucester, six miles off. He must 
have reached the city hours ago, and before any one could get 
there he would be hidden, or on board a vessel, and perhaps 
might already be on his way down the river. He could read 
and write, thanks to Aunt Judith, who had paid for his school- 
ing, and as a proof of his writing capacity he had left a scrap 
of paper in Bessy’s hands, to be given to mother when the 
clock struck twelve, not before, which injunciion Bessy had too 
faithfully kept, with a few words upon it, as a farewell to his 
mother. ‘Dear mother, I’m gone bekorse father is so bad. 
Don’t cry for me. I'll come back when I’m aman. Robert 
Webb.’ 

‘And he never will. I know he never will,’ sobbed the 
mother, feeble in mind and body from long ill-usage, ‘ broken 
sperited’ the neighbours called it. ‘I wish I were dead !’ 

‘Nay, Emma,’ said her sister, ‘that’s the last thing you 
should wish ; what’s to become of the rest, if you die? Keep 
up your spirits, and give me the paper, and I'll take it to the 
policeman, perhaps he’!] put us in the way of finding him.’ 

The policeman suggested a communication with the police 
at Gloucester, and a description of the lad to be given, that he 
might be sought for among the vessels. ‘But,’ said he, 
‘I advise you if you find him with a good captain, to let him 
go; anything would be better than staying here with such a 
drunken sot of a father.’ 

He was not found, however, and not even a trace of him 
was discovered. 

John Webb felt the loss of his eldest son acutely, far more 
so than could have been expected from such a careless father. 
He tried to give up drink in his first fresh feeling of remorse, 
but the public-houses were too strong for him. Fifteen stood 
with wide-open doors wherever he turned, and in one or other 
of the fifteen he was generally to be found of an evening. 
‘They were licensed to ruin him,’ Judith said bitterly. By 
and bye he was too ill to work, and the doctor told him his 
liver was almost worn out; and then John Webb went to the 
workhouse, to drag on for a year or two longer a miserable 
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pauper’s life, at the expense of the ratepayers. Judith, with 
the rest of the temperate inhabitants of the parish, had to pay 
her share of his maintenance, and of that of scores of others 
who, like him, owed their pauperism to the wealthy brewer 
and the tempting publican. ‘Let them pay their own debts,’ 
said she indignantly, as she threw down her shillings to the 
collector. ‘ Why should I be taxed to support Mr. Burton, 
the great brewer, who rolls about in his close carriage, and 
lives in a nobleman’s house? He’s bought all the public- 
houses in this neighbourhood, that he may sell his drink and 
make sure of the people’s ruin. The least he can do is to pay 
the poor-rates for all those he’s made paupers of.’ But the 
tax collector shook his head, and said, that wasn’t the way 
things were done in England. 

Before the father went to the workhouse, the bodies of 
Emma Webb and her baby were laid in a grave at the 
cemetery on the hill. Mr. Burton, the byewer, did not, I dare- 
say, when he drove past it in his carriage, think of the many 
graves already in that little cemetery that were filled with 
prematurely worn and diseased bodies, that he might ride 
sofily and live elegantly. It was more comfortable to forget 
such things. 

Twelve years afterwards, and there were two workers in 
the attic, Judith Spinks and her niece Bessy. Bessy was 
neither pretty nor strong, but she was quick with her needle, 
and well contented to be like her aunt, a dressmaker. ‘ Aunt,’ 
she said one morning rather abruptly, ‘there’s going to be a 
grand show on the green to-day; mayn’t I go and see the 
Forester’s band come in? I’ll be back for dinner.’ ‘ Well, 
child, you may go, but take an umbrella, it looks like rain.’ 
There was a very merry laugh in the attic at these words. 
‘Rain, aunt? Why the sun shines all over the steeple. 
There’ll be no rain to-day.’ And Bessy took no umbrella, 
though she had on her very best. 

Judith sat busy at her sewing by herself, and a melancholy 
feeling came over her. What had she to do with gaiety and 
Forester’s music? ‘Let the young enjoy themselves,’ she 
said, a little sorrowfully, ‘trouble will come soon enough.’ 
And then she thought of the bright, rosy-faced Lucy, that had 
been with her in this room twelve years ago. Where was she 
now? ‘That very morning she had sent home the mourning 
that was to be worn at her funeral. Lucy had married a good, 
kind husband, but in her second confinement death had come 
to her from medicine wrongly administered by a half-tipsy 
nurse. Yes, where was she now? Where were her sister 
Emma and the baby? Where was Bob? It all seemed a 
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very weary and mysterious world to the dressmaker. Why 
should the innocent suffer thus for the guilty? she asked, 
despondingly. She was quite an old woman now, among the 
ribbons and silks and laces that were heaped on the table 
before her. The night before, she had been up late finishing 
the mourning for Lucy, and perhaps this was the reason that 
in a little while she fell asleep. Her work dropped from her 
hand, and her head sank on one side. The attic, the silk, 
the laces were all gone, and, instead, rose up before her a 
lovely garden with fairest fruits and flowers; flowers of all 
seasons growing together in one harmonious combination ; 
roses with anemones and snowdrops, lilies with primroses and 
violets, tulips with dahlias and chrysanthemums, buds and 
blossoms and fruit mingled. She was not surprised, but she 
was delighted; and, walking along among them, her dress 
touched their blossoms and roused a dozen sweet odours 
wherever she moved. Sunshine was abroad in the garden, 
bright and soft, cheering and lovely, and her weak old eyes 
that had shed so many tears were not a bit dazzled. A large 
stone basin full of the clearest water attracted her to stand by 
it; on its rim letters were cut in a language to her unknown, 
and they combined so as to form a beautiful flowing pattern. 
‘It is an Eastern pattern,’ she thought; and, while she was 
thinking this, a young man approached, tall and smiling, and 
black-haired, and as he came to her she saw he carried a 
number of dresses on his arm, and he said to her, ‘ Which 
dress shall you like to wear ? Before she could ‘answer he 
gave her a beautiful purple one, with the brightest stars upon 
it—not of tinsel, but of pure gold—and when she took hold of 
it her old brown woollen dress fell off, and the beautiful dress 
was in its place. When it was on he vanished, but now she 
perceived that the garden was full of people like herself, clothed 
in dresses of different colours; and amongst them she saw, 
not far from her, Lucy and her sister Emma. Bells began to 
ring, a glorious wedding peal filled the air, and from the 
middle of the basin sprang a fountain of sparkling, flashing 
water, that danced and rippled to the chime of the bells. She 
saw Lucy smiling and saying something to her sister about 
the bells, but they neither of them noticed her. The wedding 
bells, however, spoke to her, and their words filled her heart 
with a strange, sweet joy. 

Her eyes opened—the garden was gone, the flowers, the 
fountain, the people, the purple dress ; her brown woollen was 
upon her, her wrinkles and her grey hair; the plain whitewashed 
attic was round her, but the sound of the bells remained, and 
instead of the tall majestic young man who had re-clothed her 
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was one much smaller and meaner, with sandy hair and weather- 
beaten face. But he was smiling very pleasantly upon her ; 
he was putting out his hand, and saying, in a voice that sounded 
far away and strange to her bewildered senses, ‘ Don’t you 
know me, aunt? I’m Bob, come back safe and sound to work 
for you and Bessy, now the old folks are gone.’ ‘Oh, Bob; 
your mother!’ exclaimed Judith, as she recognised him and 
clasped his rough hand hysterically in hers: ‘Do you hear 
what those wedding bells say ?— 


God’s love is still the Lord of all— 


and your mother hears them too!’ 

‘Nay, aunt,’ said Bob gravely, for he thought she had lost 
her reason in the sudden joy ; ‘they’re not wedding bells at 
all; they’re only ringing in the Foresters.’ 

‘It’s my dream,’ said Judith. But I believe she liked the 
sound of wedding bells ever after. 








SELECTIONS. 
THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER HOME CONTRAST. 


Tue pestilence so constantly hovering over the wretched wastes of 
devastated Germany had been brought to Netherby by a cousin of 
my mother’s, who had come on a visit to us. He fell sick the day after 
his arrival, and died on the third day. That evening Tib, the dairy- 
woman, sickened; and before the next morning, Margery, her 
daughter. A panic seized the household. My father accepted Lady 
Lucy’s generous offer to take charge of Roger and me, we happening 
to have been from the first secluded from all contact with the sick. 
Aunt Dorothy made a faint remonstrance. There were, said she, 
contagions worse than any plague. If her brother would answer for 
it to his conscience, it was well. She, at least, would wash her hands 
of the whole thing. But my father had no scruples. ‘He only 
hoped,’ he said, ‘ that Lady Lucy might touch us with the infection of 
her gracious kindliness. Olive would be only with her; and as to 
Roger and the rest’ of the household, if he was ever to be a true 
Protestant, the time must come when he must learn, if necessary, to 
protest.’ 

So much to Aunt Dorothy. To Roger himself he said, in a low 
Voice, as we were riding off, with his hand on the horse’s mane,— 

‘Remember, my lad, there is no true manliness without godliness.’ 

Aunt Gretel watched and waved her hand to us from the infected 
chamber window, where she sat nursing Margery ; and when I opened 
my bundle of clothes that evening, I found in the corner a little book 
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containing my mother’s favourite psalms copied in English for us— 
the 46th (Dr. Luther’s own psalm), the 23rd, and the 139th. 

Thus armed, Roger and I sallied forth into our enchanted castle. 

To be disenchanted. Not to be repelled, but certainly to be disen- 
chanted. Not by any subtle spell of countermagic, or rude shock of 
bitter discovery, but by the slow changing of the world of misty 
twilight splendours, of dreams and visions, guesses and rumours, 
into a world of daylight, of sight and touch. 

My first disenchantment was the Lady Lucy’s artificial curls. She 
allowed me to remain with her while her gentlewoman disrobed her 
that evening. I shall never forget the dismay with which I beheld 
one dainty ringlet after another, of the kind called ‘ heart-breakers, 
disentangled from among her hair—itself still brown and abundant— 
and laid on the dressing-table. The perfumes, essences, powders, 
ointments, salves, balsams, crystal phials, and porcelain cups, among 
which these ‘ heart-breakers ’ were laid (mysterious and strange as 
they were to me, who knew of no cosmetics but cold water and fresh 
air), seemed to me only so many appropriate decorations of the shrine 
of my idol. But the hair was false, and perplexed me sorely, Puritan 
child that I was, brought up with no habits of subtle discernment 
between a deception and a lie. 

The next morning brought me yet greater perplexity. I slept in a 
light closet in a turret off the Lady Lucy’s chamber. The Lady 
Lucy’s own gentlewoman came in to dress me; but before she 
appeared I was already arrayed, and was kneeling at the window-seat 
of my little arched window, reading my mother’s psalms. 

I thought she came to call me to prayers, with which we always 
began the day at home—my father reading a psalm at daybreak, and 
offering a short solemn prayer in the hall, where all the men and 
maidens were gathered, after which we sat down at one table to 
breakfast, as the family had done since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
But when I asked her if she came for this, she smiled, and said it 
was not a saint’s day, so that it was not likely the whole household 
would assemble, though no doubt my Lady and Mistress Lettice 
would attend service with the chaplain in the chapel. But she said I 
might attend Lady Lucy in her chamber, before she rose. I gladly 
accepted, and Lady Lucy invited me to partake of a new kind of 
confection called chocolate, brought from the Indies by the 
Spaniards, which finding I could not relish, she sent for a cup of new 
milk and a manchet of fine milk-bread, on which I breakfasted. 
Then she began her dressing; and then ensued my second stage of 
disenchantment. Out of the many crystal and porcelain vases on 
the table, her gentlewoman took powders and paints, and, to my 
unutterable amazement, actually began to tint with rose-colour Lady 
Lucy’s cheeks, and to lay a delicate ivory-white on her brow. She 
made no mystery of it ; but I suppose she saw the horror in my eyes, 
for she laughed and said,— 

‘You are watching me, little Olive, with great eyes, as if I were 
Red Riding Hood’s wolf-grandmother. What is the matter?’ 

T could not answer, but I felt myself flush crimson ; and I remem- 
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ber that the only word that seemed as if it could come to my lips, 
was ‘Jezebel.’ I quite hated myself for the thought—the Lady Lucy 
was so tender and good! Yet all the day, through the service in the 
chapel, and my plays with Lettice, and my quiet sitting on my 
favourite footstool at Lady Lucy’s feet, those terrible words haunted 
me like a bad dream: ‘ And she painted her face, and tired her head, 
and looked cut at a window.’ A thousand times I drove them away. 
I repeated to myself how she loved my mother, how my father 
honoured her, how gracious and tender she was to me and to all. 
Still the words came back, with the visions of the false curls, and the 
paint, and the powder. And I could have cried with vexation that I 
had ever seen these. For I felt sure Lady Lucy was inwardly 
as sweet and true as I had believed, and that these were only little 
court customs quite foreign to her nature, to which she, as a great 
lady, had to submit, but which no more made her heart bad than the 
washed hands and platters made the Pharisees good. Yet the serene 
and perfect image was broken, and do what I would I could not 
restore it. 

My third disenchantment was more serious. 

At the ringing of the great tower bell for dinner, summoning the 
household, and inviting all within hearing to share the hospitality of 
the Hall, a cavalcade swept up the avenue, consisting of the family 
of a neighbouring country gentleman. Lady Lucy, who was seated 
at her broidery frame in the drawing chamber, was evidently not 
pleased at this announcement. ‘They always stay till dark,’ she 
said, ‘and question me till I am wearied to death, about what the 
queen wears, what the princesses eat, or how the king talks, as if 
their majesties were some strange foreign beasts,and I some Moorish 
showman hired to exhibit them. Lettice, my sweet, take them into 
the garden after dinner, or I shall not recover it.’ 

Yet, when the ladies entered, she received them with a manner as 
gracious as if they had been anxiously expected friends. I reasoned 
with myself that this graciousness was an inalienable quality of hers, 
as little voluntary or conscious as the soft tones of her voice ; or that 
probably she repented of having spoken hastily of her visitors, and 
compensated for it by being more than ordinarily kind. But when it 
proved that they had to leave early, and she lamented over the short- 
ness of the visit, and yet immediately after their departure threw 
herself languidly on a couch, and sighed, ‘ What a deliverance!’ I 
involuntarily shrank from her to the farthest corner of the room, 
P03 watching the departing strangers, wished myself departing with 
them. 

I stood there long, until she came gently to me and laid her hand 
kindly on my head. I looked up at her, and longedjto look straight 
into her heart. 

‘Tears on the long lashes!’ said she caressingly. ‘ What is the 
matter, little one ?’ 

My eyelids sank, and the tears fell. 

‘What ails thee, little silent woman ?’ said she, stooping to me. 

I threw my arms around her and sobbed, ‘You are really glad to 
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have me, Lady Lucy; are you not? You would not like me to go?’ 

She seemed at first perplexed. 

‘ You take things too. much to heart, Olive, like your poor mother,’ 
she said at last, very gently. ‘Those ladies are nothing to me; and 
your mother was dear to me, Olive, and so are you.’ 

But in the evening, when I was in bed, she came herself into my 
little chamber, and sat by my bedside, like Aunt Gretel, and played 
with my long hair in her sweet way ; and then, before she left, said 
tenderly,— 

‘My poor little Olive, you must not doubt your mother’s old 
friend. I am not all, or half I would be; but I could not bear to be 
distrusted by you. But you have lived too much shut up in a world 
of your own. You wear your heart too near the surface. You bring 
heart and conscience into things which only need courtesy and 
tactics. You waste your gold where beads and copper are as valuable. 
I must be courteous to my enemies, little one, and gracious to people 
who weary me to death ; but to you I give a bit of my heart, and 
that is quite a different thing.’ 

And she left me reassured of her affection, but not a little per- 
plexed by this double code of morals. That one region of life should 
be governed by the rules of right and wrong, and another by those 
of politeness, was altogether a strange thing to me. 

It was Monday when our visit commenced, so that we were no 
longer strangers in the house by the following Sunday. But we were 
not prepared for the contrast between the Sundays at Davenant Hall 
with those at Netherby. At our own home, grave as the day was, 
there was always a quiet festival air about it. The hall was fresh 
swept, and strewn with clean sand. My father and my aunts, the 
maids and men, had on their holiday dresses. That morning at 
prayers we always had a psalm, and the mere thrill of my voice against 
my father’s rich deep tones was a pleasure to me. Then after break- 
fast Roger and I had a walk in the fields with him, and he made us 
hear and see a hundred things in the ways of birds, and beasts, and 
insects, that we should never have known without him. One day it 
was the little brown and white harvest-mouse, which, by cautiously 
approaching it, we saw climbing by the help of its tail and claws to 
its little round nest woven of grass suspended from a corn-stalk. 
Another day it was a squirrel, with its summer house hung to the 
branch of a tree, with its nursery of little squirrels; and its warm 
winter house, lined with hay, in the fork of an old trunk; or acolony 
of ants roofing their dwellings in the wood with dry leaves and twigs. 
Or he would turn it into a parable, and show us how every creature 
has its enemies, and must live on the defensive, or not live at all. Or 
he would watch with us the butterfly struggling from the chrysalis, 
or the dragon-fly soaring from its first life in the reedy creeks of the 
Mere to the new life of freedom in the sunshine. Or he would 
point out to us how the field-spider had anticipated military science ; 
how she threw up her bulwarks and strengthened every weak point 
by her fairy buttresses, and kept up the communication between the 
citadel and the remotest outwork. Or he would teach us to distinguish 
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the various songs of the birds—the throstles, the chaffinches, the 
blackbirds, or the nightingales. God, he said, had filled the woods 
with throngs of sacred carollers, and melodious troubadours, and me 
minstrels; some with one sweet monotonous cadence, one bell-like 
note, one happy little ‘ peep’ or chirp, and no more, and others over- 
flowing with a passion of intricate and endless varied song ; and it was 
a churlish return for such a concert not to give heed enough to learn 
one song from another. Or, together, we would watch the rooks in 
the great elm grove behind the house, how strict their laws of property 
were, the old birds claiming the same nest every year, and the young 
ones having to construct new ones. Or he would tell us of the dif- 
ferent forms of government among the various creatures: how the 
bees had an hereditary monarchy, yet owned no aristocracy but that 
of labour, killing their drones before winter, that if any would not 
work neither should he eat; and how the rooks held parliaments. 
Everywhere he made us see, wonderfully blended and balanced, fixed 
order, with free, spontaneous action ; freaks of sportive merriment, 
free as the wildest play of childhood, with a fixedness of law more 
exact than the nicest calculations of the mathematician; ‘service 
which is perfect freedom;’ delicate beauty with homely utility; 
lavish abundance with provident care. And everywhere he made us 
feel that the spring of all this order, the source of all this fulness, 
the smile through all this humour and play of nature, the soul of all 
this law, was none other than God. So that often after these morn- 
ing walks with him we fell into an awed silence, feeling the warm 
daylight solemn as a starry midnight, with the Great Presence; and 
entered the church-porch almost with the feeling that we were rather 
stepping out of the temple than into it; that, sacred as was the place 
of worship and of the dead, it was not more sacred or awful than the 
world of life we left to enter it. 

The golden hour of our golden day (for Sunday was ever that to 
us), was when, in the evening, he read the Bible with Roger and me 
in his own room. I cannot remember much that he used to say 
about it. I only remember how he made us reverence and love it ; 
its fragments of biography which make you know the people better 
than volumes of narrative; its characters that are never mere incar- 
nations of principles, but men and women ; its letters that are never 
mere sermons concentrated on an individual; its sermons that are 
never mere dissertations, peculiarly applicable to no one time or 
place, but speeches intensely directed to the needs of one audience, 
and the circumstances of one place, and therefore containing guiding 
wisdom for all; its prayers that are never sermons from a pulpit, but 
brief cries of entreaty from the dust, or flaming torrents of adoration 
piercing beyond the stars, or quiet asking of little children for daily 
bread ; its confessions thaf are great drops of blood wrung slowly 
from the agony of the heart; its hymns that dart upward, singing 
and soaring in a wild passion of praise and joy. 

After this learning and repeating our chapters from the Bible, 
while my father and my aunts were going about the cottages and 
villages near us on various errands of mercy, Roger and I had a free 
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hour or two, during which we commonly resorted in summer to our 

rch on the apple tree, and in winter to the chamber over the porch 
where the dried herbs were kept, where we held our weekly convoca- 
tion as to all matter that came under our cognisance, domestic, per- 
sonal, ecclesiastical, or political. Placidia was not excluded, but being 
four years older, she preferred ‘ her book’ and the society of our 
aunts. Then came the sacred hour with our father in his own 
chamber. Afterwards, in winter, we often gathered round the fire 
in the great hall, we in the chimney nook, and the men and maidens 
in an outer circle, while my father told stories of the sufferings of 
holy men and women for conscience sake, or while Dr. Antony (when 
he was visiting us) narrated his interviews with those who were 
languishing for truth or for liberty in various prisons throughout 
the realm. 

And so the night came, always, it seemed to us, sooner than any 
other day. Although never until our visit at Davenant Hall did I 
understand the unspeakable blessing of that weekly closing of the 
doors on Time, and opening all the windows of the soul towards 
Eternity; the unspeakable lowering and narrowing of the whole 
being which follows on its neglect and loss. To us the Lord’s Day 
was a day of Paradise; but I believe the barest Sabbath that was 
ever fenced round with prohibitions by the most rigid Puritanism, 
looking rather to the fence than the enclosure, rather to what is shut 
out than to what is cultivated within, is a boon and a blessing com- 
pared with the life without pauses, without any consecrated house for 
the soul built out of Time, without silences within to listen to the 
Voice that is heard best in silence. 

It was a point of honour and a badge of loyalty with many of the 
Cavaliers to protest practically against the Puritan observance of the 
Sabbath. The Lady Lucy, indeed, welcomed the sacred day, as she 
did everything else that was sacred and heavenly. She sang to her 
lute a lovely song in praise of the day from the new ‘ Divine Poems’ 
of Mr. George Herbert, and told me how he had sung it to his lute 
on his death-bed only a few years before, in 1632. 

On Sunday heaven’s gates stand ope, 
she sang; and I am sure they stood ever open to her. 

But the rest of the family, while reverencing her devout and 
charitable life, seemed to have no more thought of following it than 
if she had been a nun in a convent. Indeed, in a sense, she did 
dwell apart, cloistered in a hallowed atmosphere of her own. 

Her husband and her sons requested her prayers when they went 
on any expedition of danger, as their ancestors must have sought 
for the intercessions of the priest or canonised saint. The heavier 
oaths, except under strong provocation, were dropped (by instinct 
rather than by intention) in her presence; and mild adjurations, as 
by heathen gods or goddesses, or by a lover’s troth, or by a Cavalier’s 
honour, substituted for them. They would listen fondly as she sang 
‘divine poems’ to her lute, and declared she had the sweetest 
warbling voice and the prettiest hands in His Majesty’s three 
kingdoms. But it never seemed to occur to them that her piety 
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was any condemnation or any rule to them. Indeed, she had so 
many minute laws and ceremonies that, easily as they suited her, it 
would have been difficult to fit them into any but a lady’s life of 
leisure. She had special prayers and hymns for nine o’clock, mid- 
day, three o’clock, six o’clock. And once awaking in the night, 
I heard sounds like those of her lute stealing from the window 
of the little oratory next her chamber. She had what seemed to 
me countless distinctions of days and seasons, marked by the 
things she ate or did not eat, which she observed as strictly as 
Aunt Dorothy her prohibitions as to not wearing things. Only in 
one thing Lady Lucy was happier than Aunt Dorothy ; for whilst 
Aunt Dorothy fondly wished for a book of Leviticus in the New 
Testament, and could not find it, Lady Lucy had her book of 
Leviticus—not indeed exactly in the New Testament, but solemnly 
sanctioned by the authority of Archbishop Laud. 

A complex framework to adapt to the endless varieties and 
inexorable necessities of any man’s life, rich or poor, in court, or 
camp, or city; or indeed of any woman’s, unless provided with 
waiting gentlewomen. 

In fact, the Lady Lucy herself sometimes spoke with wistful looks 
and sighs of Mr. Farrar’s Sacred College at Little Gidding (not far 
from us), between Huntingdon and Cambridge, where the voice of 
prayer never ceased day nor night, and the psalter was chanted 
through in a rotatory manner by successive worshippers once in 
every four-and-twenty hours. 

Sir Walter and her sons never attempted to imitate her. She 
floated in their imagination, in a land of clouds between earth and 
heaven. Her religion had a dainty sweetness and solemn grace about 
it most becoming, they considered, to a noble lady; but for men, 
except for a- few clergymen, as inapplicable as Archbishop Laud’s 
priestly vestments for the street or the battle-field. 

In our Puritan homes there was altogether another stamp of 
religion. Whatever it might lack in grace and taste, it was a 
religion for men as much as for women, a religion for the camp as 
much as the oratory. Rough it might be often, and stern. It was 
never feeble. It had no two standards of holiness for clergy and 
laity, men and women. All men and women, we were taught, were 
called to love God with the whole heart ; to serve Him at all times. 
If we obeyed, we were still (in our sinfulness) ever doing less than 
duty. If we disobeyed, we were in revolt against the King of heaven. 
There were no neutrals in that war, no reserves in that disobedience. 

And unhappily the Lady Lucy’s family, in surrendering any hope 
of reaching her eminence of piety, surrendered more. For it is not 
elevating, it is lowering, to have constantly before us an image of 
holiness which we admire but do not imitate. 


In the morning the household met in the family-chapel (the 
parish-church being for the present avoided until danger of the 
infectious sickness was over). In the afternoon, Sir Walter and his 
sons loyally played at tennis and bowls with the young men of the 
household. And in the evening there was a dance in the hall, in 
which all joined. 
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The merriment was loud, and reached Lettice and me where we 
sat with the Lady Lucy and her lute. 

Yet now and then one of the boys would come in and complain 
of the'tedium of the day. It was such an interruption, they said, 
to the employments of the week, and just at the best season in the 
year for hunting, and with their father’s hounds in perfect condition 
and training. Tennis, they said, was all very well for boys, and 
morris-dancing for girls, but there was no real sport in such things 
after all, except to fill up an idle hour or two. The next day there 
was to be a rare bear-baiting at Huntingdon, and the day after a 
cock-fight in the next village. And at the beginning of the following 
week Sir Walter had promised to give them a bull to be baited. 
And the ‘ Book of Sports,’ in their opinion, let the Puritans say 
what they like, was too rigid by half in prohibiting such true old 
English sports on Sundays. 

The Lady Lucy said a few pitiful tender words on behalf of Sir 
Walter's bull, which was listened to without the slightest disrespect, 
or the slightest change of mind—kissing her hand, and laughingly 
vowing she was too tender and sweet for this world at all, and that 
if she had had the making of it she would certainly have left bears 
and bulls altogether out of the creation. 

It was without doubt a long and dreary Sunday to Roger and me. 
It would naturally have been long and melancholy anywhere without 
our father.—The Draytons and the Davenants: a Story of the Civil Wars. 





ON THE GOOD EFFECTED BY PREACHING. 


Ovr recompense is always greater than our trouble, even when the 
duties of the pulpit are so understood that they occupy every moment, 
that they invade the whole life. That of which beginners who are 
threatened by discouragement, and veterans in whom lassitude com- 
mences, cannot too thoroughly persuade themselves, is that preachers 
do not know the use they are to society, to their country, to the 
Church, to individual progress, to the peace of families, in the support 
of the weak, in the consolation of the afflicted. Yes, I am strongly 
convinced that we have no idea either of the evil that is prevented, or 
of the good that is done; by a thousand signs, small and great, we’ 
may recognise it by almost daily proofs. Ifour lips were not closed, if 
our pens were not broken, and were it not for a feeling of the sacred 
duty of an inviolable silence which alone renders our ministry possible 
(not to speak of our ordination vow), if we might publish the confi- 
dences which our sermons induce, their fruits of social and religious 
usefulness would astonish the most incredulous. Yet after all, is there 
room to be very much surprised at this, and are not these effects of 
our exhortations explained by the very nature of the human heart? 
It would be strange if this incessant action of the religious mind upon 
the public mind were fruitless. Our sermons keep the Gospel present 
to the mind of the world, and compel it to think of it; they render 
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forgetfulness of it impossible, andin these three last centuries especially, 
preaching has rediscovered its purity in founding faith upon the basis 
of freedom of inquiry. I know that it will be easy for sceptics, for 
worldlings, for scoffers, to turn these assertions into ridicule, and to 
reproach us with being judges in our own cause, of striking with our 
own hands a medal in our own honour, without daring to show the 
reverse side. But I know that in the course of a long ministry, 
unmistakable proofs of these assertions abound, and that from so 
many communications received concerning the fruits of our preaching, 
we have a right to believe that there are many others that have not 
been made known to us. Our sacred ministry (our adversaries should 
remember) has no confessional ; but it has confession, without spiritual 
constraint exercised upon him who makes it, without absolution decreed 
by him who receives it, but so intimate as to concern everything per- 
taining to life and death, all the emotions, the griefs, the errors, the 
hopes of the human soul. 

Another special aspect of these encouragements of our labour, and 
of these proofs of the importance of preaching, deserves to be pointed 
out. The responsibility of the hearer is involved as well as that of 
the preacher. Bossuet was right in saying, ‘If you do not go from 
this sermon more a Christian, you will go from it more guilty.’ But 
this power of preaching is due especially to the fact that it is indirect, 
general, impersonal ; the pulpit orator deals with all the world, com- 
prehending himself in it, and each one deals with his own heart ; 
advanced and pious Christians, irresolute and troubled spirits, sceptics 
of every shade, careless ones of every degree of security and forgetful- 
ness, each takes what comes to him, and, on his own responsibility, 
what suits him, and hence it results that we know not what is the 
feature, the exhortation, the reproach, the counsel; even the simple 
quotation of Scripture, which strikes. Often asaying which appeared 
to us very insignificant and ordinary, a discourse which cost us very 
little trouble to write or to extemporise, finds an unforeseen and sudden 
echo in the depth of some irresolute or anguished heart. What 
pastor’s memory is not full of recollections of this kind which are 
extremely varied, and what is the public career in which every time 


that he is called to discharge the principal duty, the functionary may | 


not encourage and strengthen himself by saying, ‘I do not know all 
the good that I am about to do?’ : 

I delivered, at Amsterdam and at Paris, a sermon upon this text : 
‘Invain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ (Matt. xv., 2). If there is a common and worn theme, it is 
that of this very simple discourse, the parallel of the morality of the 
world, and that of the Gospel; the sermon contains this certainly 
very ordinary passage : ‘ See how the world understands justice ; my 
right ! it cries on every side, my whole right, my right without abate- 
ment, my right without diminution ; my right according to the letter 
of the law ! and often with what hardness those whose exorbitant and 
cruel demands we wish to soften, reply, “I am in the right ; I have 
the law on my side; the consequences do not matter to me,” and the 
consequences are, perhaps, the loss, the ruin, the poverty of a whole 
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family. . . . What is this harshness but a doctrine according to 
the commandments of men? The believer, who acknowledges the 
Gospel as the highest law, says also, when it is necessary, my right ; 
but he understands by that right according to equity rather than 
according to justice, right according to the spirit which quickens, and 
not according to the letter which kills ; right which is right not only 
before men, but before God.’ 

The day after one of the deliveries of this sermon, I received an 
anonymous letter. My correspondent, who is still unknown to me, 
wrote that, a mere servant in a bank, he had been compelled, on 
account of prolonged illnesses, to ask considerable advances from his 
superior, under agreement to repay them at fixed intervals; that he 
had been unable to fulfil his engagements ; that, tired of waiting, his 
patron had ended by threatening him with a visit of the bailiff, the 
seizure of his goods, the loss of his place; that he saw himself, his 
wife, and his children at the brink of ruin. . . . And that, having 
gone home from the office with despair in his soul, he had that same 
day received a letter in which this patron informed him that, struck 
with a passage of the sermon of that day, he now wished to exercise 
his strict right only according to the morality of the Gospel, and gave 
him all the time necessary to free himself, and retained him in his 
situation. 

Between the relatives of a scholar in one of my classes there had 
arisen a serious discord, so that the rupture had for several years been 
complete. They went to church, to attend the service of her first 
communion ; the first comers of these estranged relatives occupied 
the first pew of an upper gallery; the last comers, in their haste to 
seat themselves, seeing a second pew empty, eagerly took possession 
of it; they turnedround, to look about, and found themselves amongst 
their family. The church was full; no one would think of changing 
places, and not without some embarrassment they silently remained 
through the service. The subject of the sermon was religion knitting 
together our affections, and its influence upon domestic peace and joy. 
The service ended; no one in this gallery went away; there were some 
whisperings, some sobs, and the eldest ended by saying, ‘ Should we 
not do well to apply what we have just heard?” They stretched forth 
their hands, and the young girl had the sweet emotion of being 
embraced under her white veil by her reconciled relatives. 

The world sees in such coincidences happy accidents: we see in 
them two other things, that is to say, what is called Providence and 
grace; but in them we may well see preaching also. 

Subjects the most worn, the most full of common places, may 
produce a salutary effect upon some troubled soul, even when we least 
expect it. I recollect a very modest homily upon the death of Moses ; 
the discourse traced the picture of the triumphant end of the prophet 
on the summit of the mountain, and depicted him, according to the 
image of the text, expiring in the most intimate relation with God, 
in the most delightful feeling of the Divine presence; the peroration 
turned upon the very simple thought that if the death of the lawgiver 
seems a kind of privilege and an exceptional recompense under the 
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first covenant, every believer may succeed in dying so by faith in 
Christ. Many years after this service a respectable woman, very 
aged, smitten with a mortal malady, sent for me, and her first word 
was this: ‘I passed a part of my old age tormented with a fear of 
death which nothing calmed, and which continually disturbed my 
piety ; since the day in which I listened to a meditation upon the death 
of Moses, this anxiety has been dispelled ; I have understood that the 
Saviour is near us when He calls us, and now that the moment has 
come, I feel that I am about to die in peace.’ I was present at her 
last moments, and I have rarely seen any more calm. Who could 
have told me that such a discourse would produce such an effect ?— 
The Preacher’s Counsellor. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Draytons and the Davenants: A 
Story of the Civil Wars. By the 
Author of ‘Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg Cotta Family,’ etc., etc. Pp. 494. 
London: T. Nelson and Sons, Pater 
noster Row. 


Tuis is a book the production of which 
is honourable to our age. 

The story is that of two families of 
the gentry of Old England in the days 
of the Civil Wars, who lived not far 
apart at their ancient homesteads, and 
who, though espousing different sides in 
the great struggle between King and 
Parliament, were held to each other by 
ties of mutual respect and affection. 
How these ties were formed, how justi- 
fied; in what way they were sometimes 
stretched and strained almost to breaking 
by political principles that diverged, and 
by the trying events of those unhappy 
times ; and how still they held good and 
grew stronger still in spite of all, the 
author sets before us in worthy English. 

Beautifully, and with many subtle 
touches of heart-wisdom, are the various 
developments of character worked out 
for us by the writer; and ably does she 
set before us the prineiples that necessi- 
tated the overt hostilities into which 
Roundhead rectitude and sturdy inde- 

endence on the one hand, and Cavalier 
ooseness and loyalty on the other, 
inevitably grew. Her sympathies go 
out fairly on both sides, but she is too 
noble in heart not to dwell with most 
emphatic affection on those qualities 
that must always win respect in every 


true-hearted age for the sterling virtues 
of the Puritans. 

Whilst it is to the exposition of the 
conflicting principles that led to the 
Civil War, and to the development of the 
characters her imagination enables her 
to paint for us, that the author gives 
the largest attention, there is, of course, 
abundant room for the play of startling 
incidents in the circumstances of those 
times to enable her to carry her people 
through various adventures. he 
dramatic persons are decidedly distinct 
and real, and, for the most part, they 
are truly noble ;—people whom it is not 
only a pleasure to know, but also an 
advantage. Time spent in their company 
is well-spent. 

Not knowing the author otherwise, 
we judge her entirely by her writing, 
and have no hesitation in saying that 
she ought in duty to continue to write, 
for in so doing she confers a benefit on 
her age. Long may she live to give us 
books like the one before us ; a large 
and ever-increasing be the circle of her 
readers, 


The Preacher’s Counsellor. By Athanase 
Coquerel. Translated from the 
French by the Rev. R. A. Bertram, 
Author of ‘ Lectures on the Impre- 
catory Psalms,’ &c. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


‘Wuu1st listening to the orators, it some- 
times occurs that we ask ourselves, What 
is the secret of this eloquence? Is it all, 
like the length of the nose, natural? 
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Or is it, as the colour of that organ too 
often is, diligently and laboriously ac- 
quired? Does the man speak thus bya 
gift of the tongue, and because he cannot 
restrain it? Or was he once unable to 
help himself to effective expression, like 
mass—uncertain, even, whether he 
had anything to express? To this free 
— of speech has he worked his way 
y long study and much practice, or 
was he, so to speak, free born? In- 
sega like these frequently occur ; it 
oes not always happen that they obtain 
an answer. 

The testimony of classic antiquity, of 
course, is in favour of eloquence as an 
acquired art. When we incline too 
much to insist on the all-sufficingness of 
eloquent nature, Demosthenes pelts us 
with his pebbles. Cicero lets us into 
the secret of his own oratorical elabora- 
tions. Quintilian instructs us how the 
thing is to be done. But can nine- 
teenth century ears be satisfied with 
what sufficed for the ancients? Is it, 
indeed, on artificial procedures of com- 
position and memorisation that are built 
the marvels of modern oratory ? 

It is an interesting circumstance 
when we stumble upon answers to such 
questions. In Athanase Coquerel we 
have admittedly one of the most emi- 
nent pulpit orators of the present day ; 
and in this book he tells us without re- 
serve what is the art and method of his 
preaching. Nearly fifty years of minis- 
terial labour, having all the accredited 

roofs of success, give him a title to be 

istened to, and assure us that there will 
be much worthy of regard in his con- 
fidences and counsels. 

The heads of his chapters enhance 
this expectation. He talks to us on the 
dangers of imitation ; on parliamentary, 
judicial, and academical eloquence, as 
compared with that of the pulpit; on 
the best kinds of sermons; on allegory, 
exegesis, and wit, in sermons; on the 
choice of the text ; on the adaptation of 
preaching to our own time; on the 
education of the auditory by preaching ; 
on plans of sermons; on the reading of 
sermons; on the recitation and the ex- 
temporisation of them ; on the continued 
labour of preaching, and its moral and 
artistic aspects. He pleads eloquently 

inst depreciation of the importance 
of the sermon in connection with public 
worship; and has something, too, to 
say on other points—the responsibility 


of questing, the good done by it, and 
so forth. 
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It reveals itself, in the course of these 
essays, that M. Coquerel, for his part, 
has very little inclination to rely on 
what is called extempore preaching. 
He insists that every word must be 
written out beforehand, and yet that 
not a word must be read in the delivery ; 
in short,-he would lay the whole burden 
onthememory. This isconfessedly his 
own art; it is by this method that he 
has for so many years charmed the ears 
and extorted the continued attendance 
of the élite of Amsterdam and Paris. 

There is something that disappoints 
in this confession. On other accounts 
we are not disposed to admit that there 
is not in his advice much that is 
essentially French, and, therefore, not 
quite adapted for the meridian of 
Greenwich. There is a tendency to 
dwell with too much emphasis on mere 
manner and style, on what is merely 
external. But there is also much in the 
volume which every one who is not, yet 
wishes to be, an effective speaker, might 
find it greatly to his advantage to con- 
sider; and we are glad that it is now 
rendered accessible to all British readers 
in its present cheap form of publication. 

The translation is, in places, somewhat 
stiff, and, by oversight, it is even here 
and there slightly ungrammatical ; but 
it appears to be excellent on the whole. 
The work was announced under the 
title, ‘Pulpit Power ;’ the issue mean- 
while of another work under this name 
has caused the non-fulfilment of this 
part of the announcement. 


hire Report of the Manchester and 
Salford Education-Aid Society. 1867. 
Manchester: Cave and Sever, Hunt’s 
Bank. 


Ws are glad to know that this society 
is prosecuting its useful labours with a 
success that now compels its officers to 
appeal for alle pecuniary aid. 
The report opens with a loving reference 
to the late Edward Brotherton, in whose 
death itis, indeed, easy to understand how 
the society considers itself to have been 
called on to sustain an irreparable loss. 
‘Seldom,’ it says, ‘has a devotedly useful 
life been more suddenly arrested in the 
very height of its usefulness. The 


committee were paralysed by this sad 
and unlooked forevent. The mind which 
had originated the Education-Aid So- 
ciety—had lovingly watched over and 
laboured to develop its growth—had 
directed its operations, and was more 
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familiar than any other with the mi- 
nutest details of its workings — was 
lost !_ And the hand which had penned 
its admirable reports had written its 
last! A memorable meeting of the 
committee was held, at which the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

‘“ That the Committee of the Man- 
chester and Salford Education - Aid 
Society desire, with feelings of great 
sorrow, to record the sense they enter- 
tain of the heavy loss which the society 
has sustained by the unexpected decease 
of their late honorary secretary, Mr. 
Edward Brotherton. The society owes 
its existence to his indefatigable labours. 
Blessed with a most benevolent dispo- 
sition, and having time at command, he 
devoted himself quietly and unostenta- 
tiously to the work of visiting the 
abodes of poverty and wretchedness, 
He made known the results of these 
visitations to others, and this led to the 
formation of the Education-Aid Society. 
He took an active part in forming the 
rules of the society, and in its general 
management. His catholicity of spirit, 
his urbanity of manners, his true humi- 
lity, and his unaffected sitnplicity, won 
the confidence, the esteem, and the affec- 
tion of all who were associated with 
him. Almost the whole of his time 
was devoted to the work of the society, 
and he may truly be said to have died 
in its service. The members of the 
committee have a mournful satisfaction 
in placing this just tribute to his memory 
on their books, and they will long and 
affectionately cherish the remembrance 
of his personal worth, his active bene- 
volence, and his bright example.” 

‘It seems superfluous to add to the 
language of the resolution, which ex- 
presses so fully the feelings of regard 
and affection which the. committee 
entertain towards their late lamented 
colleague. 

‘Those of the committee more inti- 
mately associated with him, found in 
the late Edward Brotherton one whose 
singleness of heart and simplicity of 
character never failed him,—qualities 
which endeared him to all who had the 
privilege of hiscompanionship. If ever 
a murmur rose to his lips, it was when 
his vivid descriptions of the miseries and 
degradation of the uneducated were met 
by indifference or disbelief. But with 
the impulse of one who felt that he had 
& mission to fulfil, he, who was so gentle 
by nature, became bold as the pleader 
of the wrongs of others. He who s0 
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loved retirement, accepted a front rank 
in the struggle, and that with so much 
modesty a grace that those who fol- 
lowed were unconscious of being led. 
His remarkable capacity for the work, 
and the stimulus imparted to others by 
his devotion and untiring energy, mainly 
contributed to place the Education-Aid 
Society in its present important position. 

‘The death of such a man in the crisis 
of his career of philanthropy is a public 
misfortune, and the cause of education 
has lost in him one of its most earnest 
and most able advocates. Wherever 
his labours and sacrifices are known, his 
death is sincerely deplored. His remains 
were followed to the grave by many 
members of the Education-Aid Society, 
and by several leading men in the city, 
—a last and riehly-earned mark of pub- 
lic respect and public approval.’ 

The following further extracts from 
this interesting report will be acceptable 
to our readers :— 

‘The expenditure of the society in 
payment of school-fees has continued to 
increase. The total amount expended 
in this manner, during the whole of the 
year 1865, was £1,178. 5s. 44d. For 
the four quarters of the year 1866, the 
expenditure was as follows :— 

Quarter ending March.....£417 2.1 
eS » June........ 598 14 0 

September. 448 12 64 

= » December. 513 18 10 


Total.........£1,178 7 5% 
During the September quarter of 1866, 
£448. 12s, 64d. was paid by the society 
for school-fees. To this add the amount 
paid by parents, £172. 10s. 4d., making 
asum of £621.2s.44d., or £2,484. 9s. 6d. 
per annum. If the sums payable as 
capitation grants to the children in 
attendance be taken into account, it is 
only reasonable to estimate that a sum 
of nearly £5,000 has been placed in 
circulation among the various schools 
during the past year, through the agency 
and influence of the society. When it 
is considered also that the average sum 
paid by the society for each child is only 
slightly in excess of 4s. per annum, 
strong evidence is given that the funds 
have been so economically distributed 
as to cover the largest possible area of 
good. The fact that the amount paid by 
the parents averages two-fifths of that 
paid by the society, is a guarantee that 
aid has been only granted where strictly 
needed, and no demoralising effects. 
produced on the recipients.’ 


” ” 
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‘After three years’ unrelaxing effort 
in the face of very great difficulties, the 
committee, in place of losing heart, are 
daily more and more convinced of the 
value and importance of the work in 
which they have embarked.’ It may 
seem but a poor return for all their 
labours that out of 21,000 grants cur- 
rent, barely one half are in use. The 
thought is depressing, that among the 
poorer sections of the manual-labour 
classes so little value is set on education, 
that even when offered free of cost it is 
in so many instances impossible to per- 
suade parents to accept the gift. The 
committee candidly admit that when 
they commenced operations they were 
wholly unprepared for such a result. 
Herein, then, lies the true value of their 
researches. They have sounded depths 
of ignorance previously unexplored,— 
~~ have gauged the extent of the evil, 
and have put into figures the monstrous 
sum of popular ignorance in these dis- 
tricts. At the same time they have 
discovered that gentle treatment will not 
wholly arrest the disorder. 

‘These discoveries have from time to 
time been placed before the public, and 
it is believed that in many quarters they 
have caused reflection on a question 
which has been too much neglected. 
On this subject the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce recently said — “ After thirty 
years of discussion and controversy, it 
seems a bold thing to say that the sub- 
ject of national education has never 
thoroughly possessed itself of the public 
mind.” The public mind has needed 
awakening ;—facts were required to 
rouse the indifferent and convince the 
unbelieving. This responsible task 
seems in a fueasure to have fallen to 
the lot of the committee of the Educa- 
‘tion-Aid Society. 

‘An event of some interest to the 
committee occurred during the past 
year, which has given a significance to 
the society’s transactions and an im- 
portance to its position before unknown. 

‘At the invitation of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, the committee contributed a 
paper “On the best means of removing 
impediments to education among the 
manual-labour class,” which was read 
before the Congress here in October last. 
The experiences of the committee, and 
the conclusions at which they had 
arrived as to the measures necessary to 
remove these impediments, were em- 


bodied in the paper. 


The discussion © 


which followed seemed to show that it 
had made a deep impression. It 
closed with the following passage :— 
“The committee believe that the experi- 
ment of what the voluntary system can 
do in education has been tried in a way 
and to an extent that has not been at- 
tempted before; and they give it as 
their deliberate and unanimous convic- 
tion, that such is the apathy and indif- 
ference of a large proportion of the 
parents, that nothing but compulsion in 
one form or other will bring their 
children within the pale of education.” 
That such should be the fact, is no more 
remarkable than that so important a 
matter—so deeply concerning our social 

rogress and well-being — should be 
ane to so few. The evils at our very 
doors too often escape our observation. 
The committee, therefore, record with 
satisfaction that the publicity recently 
given to their operations has awakened 
a new interest in the question of popular 
education, which it is hoped may lead 
to beneficial action. Mr. Bruce spoke 
at the Congress of the facts brought 
forward by the society as the “ thunder 
clap from Manchester,” and feared that 
if the state of things in other large 
towns were depicted with equal honesty 
and care, Manchester would not be 
found to stand alone in educational 
destitution. 

‘This word of warning has not been 
in vain. In other towns investigations 
are going on, and an evident desire is 
shown to ascertain the extent of the 
evil, so that means may be devised for 
its mitigation or removal. 

‘While such is the spirit which the 
declared experiences of the séciety have 
evoked, the committee may be excused 
a feeling of heartfelt satisfaction that 
the Education-Aid Society seems des- 
tined to become the pioneer to a more 
widely-extended movement in favour of 
@ comprehensive scheme of popular 
education. Insignificant, therefore, as 
the few thousand neglected children sent 
to school by the society may appear—as 
representing the direct results of its 
labours—the indirect benefits which have 
been conferred are of immeasurable 
value. The fact that other centres of 
population have thus been stirred up to 
emulate the example of Manchester, and 
probe their own social wounds, and that 
the society’s experience has proved the 
inefficiency of all existing educational 
appliances, seem to the committee to 
render its claims upon public support 
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stronger than ever. The expenditure 
of the society has been gradually in- 
creasing. Every month has shown a 
greater number of children gathered 
within the educational fold, involving a 
proportionately larger outlay in the 
payment of school-fees. But while this 
expansion of liabilities has been going 
on, the income has remained almost 
stationary, until now the disbursements 
are considerably in excess of the society’s 
resources.’ 


Elgin: Anda Guide to Elgin Cathedral, 
once Denominated the Lees of the 
North. Together with some Pious and 
Religious Reflections within the Old 
Walls, evoked by the Resident Spirit 
of the Ruins, Pp. 255. By the Old 
Cicerone of Elgin Cathedral. Lon- 
don: J. C. Hotten, Piccadilly. 


Tu writer of this book, in his preface, 
assures the reader that ‘he will find 
nothing here of any importance;’ an 
advertisement intended to cover the 
preface only ; but very fit to serve as an 
introduction to nearly the whole of the 
volume. Unless mere empty amusement 
is of importance, there is, indeed, here 
little that is important; only that there 
are certain excuses for, and even recom- 
mendations of, a shameless profligacy, 
which might prove important in a bad 
sense if they fell into the hands of the 
unwary. 

In his preface, and some other parts, 
the writer imitates Dean Swift; his 
models in other portions appear to be 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ and ‘ The Doctor.’ 
But his humour is wholly imitative and 
second-rate; we enjoy it only as we 
enjoy what revives the recollection of 
something much better that was read a 
long time ago. 

The writer claims, it is true, that ‘ his 
mind is strongly impressed with, and 
is sensitive to, the great and solemn 
truths of religion; and the prelections 
are called into existence by the vivifying 
a falling on a congenial nidus.’ But 
this is only an instance of his humorous- 
ness. A merely poetic, not a moral sym- 
pathy with ‘the great and solemn truths,’ 
is all that he manifests in this volume. 
Of conscientiousness there is little trace. 
His view of the great and solemn truths 
is, therefore, an indirect, sideway view. 
He sees them on their edge, instead of 
in full face; and, so far from appre- 
ciating them, he sets himself in direct 
entagonism to them whenever invited to 


do so by his humorous turn. Not 
seeing anything in the Word —— 
what appears on the surface, and read- 
ing it always with a materialistic eye, 
he often finds it amusing. To him its 
intellectual quality, seen only from an 
external point of view, appears far gone 
in ineffectual age, like the prophets ; 
and he accosts it derisively with a ‘Go 
up, thou bald head.’ In many parts of 
his book he affords an example of the 
unhappy mistakes in morals they are 
always liable to make who, neglecting 
the Christian fountain of living waters, 
hew out for themselves defective cisterns 
that let regenerative truth run through. 
His method of regarding the relation- 
ship of the sexes is simply atrocious. 

In other respects, his book is amu- 
sing ; and although his humour has no 
original sap in it, his volume shows con- 
siderable ability. His book has a certain 
topographic value; there is some curious 
ethnologic dissertation in it; and he 
might have deserved the thanks of a 

ublic considerably wider than that of 

Igin, had he but refrained from allow- 
ing his love of jesting and his material- 
istic bias to outrage much that ought to 
be held sacred. 


The Friend’s Examiner: A Religious, 
Social, and Miscellaneous Review. 
Conducted by Members of the Society 
of Friends. No.I. First Month, 
1867. London: W. A. Bennett, 5, 
Bishopsgate Without. 


‘Tne object of this serial volume,’ it is 
said, ‘will be, not to subserve any 
private interests or sectional opinions, 
but to promote the well-being of the 
religious Society of Friends, the advance- 
ment of its Christian doctrines, and its 
religious, social, and national influence.’ 
It is to be published ‘half-yearly, or 
oftener,’ and to contain 150 pages, demy 
8vo., pica. The literary contributions 
are to be all voluntary, and are to bear 
the signatures of the writers. The 
number before us produces a very 
favourable impression as we dip into its 
pages. There is evidently an increased 
intellectual activity amongst members 
of the Society of Friends, of which this 
new magazine is both offspring and 
proof. The standard against ‘ Ritualism’ 
is raised aloft with all the old Quaker 
heartiness and zeal ; there is an excellent 
article on Prison Discipline by Mr. W. 
Tallack; an innovation in Quaker 
public worship, in the form of Scripture 
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readings, is wisely advocated; an 
interesting memoir of the late John 
Stewart, of the Edindurgh News, is 
given; Darwinian natural selection is 
intelligently discussed; and there are 
several other articles well worthy of 
perusal. The largeness of the type is a 
real luxury. 


The Bible Pattern of a Good Woman. 
By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. Pp. 80. 
London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Tue occasion and plan of this useful 
little work are so well described in the 
introductory chapter, that we cannot do 
better than reprint this here, in order 
to explain both to our readers. Mrs. 
Balfour says :— 

I called one morning on a young 
woman, the wife of a working man, who 
then lived in my neighbourhood ; and I 
found her, and a young sister of her’s, 
with an open Bible before them, and 
both laughing very heartily. It was 
summer-time, and my entrance at the 
open door had been rather sudden. As 
I paused on the threshold, to see if it 


was convenient for me to speak to the 
mistress of the house, whom I will call 
Mrs. Smith, I noticed that the laughter 
very suddenly ceased, and both of them 


looked red and confused. I confess 
that I was surprised that, being both, 
as I thought so well employed with a 
Bible open before them, they should 
seem half annoyed at my coming. Mrs. 
Smith was a very frank person, and she 
said, ‘Mary and I have been looking 
out our birthday verses, and we are 
laughing to think that sister Sarah has 
not a verse, because she was born before 
the tenth of the month.’ 

‘What do you mean,’ said I, ‘by 
birthday verses ? 

‘Oh, we looked in the last chapter of 
Proverbs, and the verse that is numbered 
the same as the day of the month that 
our birthday comes on, we take for 
ourselves.’ 

‘Indeed, and pray may I ask what 
are these verses that you take to your- 
selves ?’ was my inquiry. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Smith, looking at 
the Bible, ‘I can't say they suit us at 
all. Mine is the sixteenth verse, “‘ She 
considereth a field, and buyeth it: with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard.” And Mary’s is the twenty- 
first verse, “‘She is not afraid of the 
snow for her household: for all her 


household are clothed with scarlet.” So 
it must be for rich folks, and not for 
working women like us, that such birth- 
day versesare meant. But pray, ma’ain, 
sit down.’ 

I took a seat, and said, ‘ You will, I 
know, not think me harsh when I say 
that 1 do not believe such a way of 
looking into the Bible is exactly profit- 
able. Trying to find verses that may 
be prophetic of our worldly condition 
is not the way to search the Scriptures.’ 

‘Oh, no, that’s just what I said to 
Mary, and I laughed to see how the 
words were not for us, or the like of us, 
at all.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Smith, the Bibleis 
the word of God for all; high and low, 
rich and poor. It is the book for sick- 
ness and health, for sorrow and joy. 
There is no person it is not meant for, 
and no kind of circumstances that it does 
not suit.’ 

‘Ah, yes, but I don’t just see how 
that can be; for a rich lady might be 
like the virtuous woman in that chapter, 
but a working man’s wife, or a young 
girl like Mary, who has her living to 
get, what has all that about buying fields, 
and clothing a household, to do with 
us ?’” 

‘Very much. The description was 
given as a lesson to all women, and I 
think I can show you in a simple and 
plain way, that this Bible-model or 
pattern of a good woman, is a portion 
that should he carefully and gratefully 
studied in a thoughtful spirit. The 
forms and customs of the mode of life 
spoken of have of course altered, and 
were, moreover, in accordance with 
eastern usages as to the outer life, but 
the principles of wisdom and truth 
remain the same in all ages and coun- 
tries. A woman can only be good, and 
do good, by asking the aid of God's 
Holy Spirit to conform her to the like- 
ness of that character, which the in- 
spired writer has set forth as a bright 
example to all generations.’ 

My two hearers looked interested, and 
I read over to them the 31st chapter of 
Proverbs, and, beginning at the 10th 
verse, I made some simple comments. 
Afterwards, finding that the custom is 
very common of taking verses from this 
chapter as birth-day texts, and, some- 
how, superstitiously supposing they 
indicate character, whether the person 
has studied the example of the virtuous 


_ Woman, and prayed for grace to emulate 


her virtues or not, I thought it right to 
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meditate on that portion of the Divine 
Word, and write down my thoughts on 
it, that my many unknown friends, 
among the wives and mothers of our 
working men, might, like Mrs. Smith 
and her sister Mary, by God’s blessing, 
‘ come to something of a clear under- 
standing of ‘ the Bible pattern of a good 
woman.’ So, for the next few chapters 
I shall endeavour to give a short expla- 
nation of this Scripture to those of my 
countrywomen who have toil for their 
inheritance, and who earnestly want to 
do a good woman’s part in their home 
and neighbourhood, and to glorify God 
their Saviour, in their day and gene- 
ration.’ 

The book is full of wise counsel, 
drawn from the storehouse of Scripture, 
and illustrated out of the abundance of 
a shrewd and observant mind. 


Our Father’s Care. A Ballad. B 
Mrs. Sewell. 35th Edition. 356t' 
Thousand.—Mother’s Lust Words. A 
Ballad. By Mrs. Sewell. 454th 
Thousand. London: Jarrold and 
Sons, 12, Paternoster Row. 


Waar is it in these ballads that has 
enabled the remarkable figures above 
quoted to be named on the title-pages ? 
Mrs. Sewell is not a poet; she has very 
little artistic skill; not a wide voca- 
bulary; no original phrase-stamping 
power; no images, no comparisons of 
her own. But she can invent a pathetic 
tale, is well acquainted with the sor- 
rows and difficulties of the poor, and 
can tell of them in simple, straightfor- 
ward, earnest-hearted rhymes. More- 
over, she can fill her ballads with a truly 
Christian spirit; and can at once hold 
the reader fast, stir up all that is best in 
him, and make him follow the fortunes 
of her humble-life heroes and heroines 
with most heartfelt sympathy. The 
meanest capacity is adequate to under- 
stand her tales, and their genuine charac- 
ter makes them deserving of the attention 
of the highest and widest. They pro- 
mote kindly feeling, and favour the de- 
velopment of Christian sentiment ; and, 
therefore, it is that wherever they go 
they are received with pleasure; they 
are talked about, lent, given away, and 
recommended; and each thousand of 
copies issued creates a demand for other 
thousands. They richly deserve all 
this vast success, and it is creditable to 
the discrimination of the British public 
that they have attained it. 


The Teacher's Model and the Model 
Teacher ; or, Thoughts on the Educa- 
tional Aspects of our Lord’s Teaching. 
By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
B.G.S., Author of ‘Our Work,’ 
‘Tilustrative Teaching, &. Pp. 99. 
London: James Clarke and Co., 13, 
Fleet-street; and Sunday School 
Union, 56, Old Bailey. 


Tne volume contains a series of lectures 
originally delivered to Sunday school 
teachers, and now offered for the service 
of all classes of Christian workers. The 
writer carefully enumerates the various 
modes of teaching used by our Lord, 
and draws lessons from these for the 
assistance of Christian teachers. His 
leading thought is that ‘Our Lord 
presents to us the example of a model 
teacher, as well as of a model man.’ 
He first points out the analogies which 
appear to him to subsist between Christ 
and the Christian teacher—the analog 
of the taught, the analogy of the truth 
presented, and the analogy of the object 
to be attained; and next he exhibits 
various characteristics of the Saviour’s 
teachings ; the principle of progressive 
adaptation, the principle of association, 
the principle of repetition, the principle 
of variety, the illustrative method of 
teaching, the use of proverbs in teaching, 
the interrogative method, Christ’s 
method of applying truth, the positive 
character of His teaching, His method 
of producing conviction and of per- 
suasion, and His example. A section 
also is devoted to the consideration of 
‘Our Lord as a trainer. Without 
committing ourselves to a coincidence 
with this thoughtful and able writer in 
all the turns of his exposition, we 
gladly express the pleasure with which 
we have read his little book, and our 
conviction that it is well adapted to be 
useful. 


The Elements of Rhetoric. A Manual 
of the Laws of Taste, including the 
Theory and Practice of Composition, 
By Samuel Neil, Author of ‘The 
Young Debater,’ ‘Culture and Self- 


Culture,’ &c. Pp. 244. London: 
Houlston and Wright, 65, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Tue author tells us in his preface that 
he has devoted a portion of a busy life 
to the preparation of a series of books, 
fitted, from the care bestowed upon 
them, to be, as he believes, specially 
useful to those who are thus endeayour- 
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ing to improve their minds. The bene- 
fits to be derived from an acquaintance 
with the principles of English com- 
position, and of methodical and attractive 
discourse, are so numerous and valuable, 
that any attempt to supply a popular 
yet simple and philosophical exposition 
of them seemed likely not only to be 
useful, but acceptable to those young, 
eager spirits of our day to whom self- 
culture is at once a duty and a delight. 
The volume he has now produced con- 
sists of a series of papers which first 
appeared in ‘The British Controversial- 
ist, and Magazine of Self-Culture.’ 
Afterwards, in a revised and corrected 
edition, they were again presented to 
the public, so that the utility of the 
work has been twice tested already. 
The present republication is in handier 
form, and at a cheaper rate. 

After an introduction, showing the 
nature, necessity, and uses of a Science 
of Rhetoric, the author gives us in four 
chapters his view of the Philosophy of 
Language, including an outline of Gram- 
mar; and in six others, he lays before 
us a treatise on Style. He devotes a 
chapter to the History and Structure of 
the English Language; another to the 
Imaginative Faculty ; a third to Poetry; 
a fourth to the Emotional Nature of 
Man ; two others to Literary Aisthetics ; 
three to Figurative Expression ; one to 
the Ludicrous; two to Method; and 
two to Eloquence. In piling up his 
material, and illustrating it with quota- 
tions, he exhibits a most patient la- 
boriousness. Ancient and modern 
literature have been ransacked to supply 
cases in point; and no pains have been 
spared to make this a complete and 
serviceable compendium. 


Pope’s Essay on Criticism: with Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, Illustrative, 
and Grammatical, §c. Specially 
prepared for the Use of Students. 
By Samuel Neil, Author of the ‘ Art 
of Reasoning,’ the ‘Elements of Rhe- 
toric,’ &c. Pp. 104. London: Houl- 
ston and Wright, 65, Paternoster 
Row. 


Tue title sufficiently explains the design 
of this republication of Pope’s Essay 
on Criticism, which has been selected 
by the London University as one of the 
subjects on which candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts are to be 
examined in the session of 1867. The 


annotative and analytical work is tho- 
roughly done. 


The Mysterious Parchment. An Ameri- 
can Story. Revised and Edited by 
J. W. Kirton, Author of ‘The Four 
Pillars of Temperance,’ &c. London: 
8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


In its original form, this was a rough- 
hewn piece of workmanship. Mr. 
Kirton has done his best to trim it into 
better shape, and make it more fit for an 
English public. It consists of a num- 
ber of stories, showing the evil conse- 
quences of the liquor-traffic in a small 
American town; and it takes its name 
from an attempt to reform the liquor- 
seller by the thrusting under his door 
of a mysterious parchment, purporting 
to be a licence from the devil. This 
incident, however, only occupies a small 
part of the volume. Prohibition of the 
liquor-traffic by law is strongly advo- 
cated throughout ; and Mr. Kirton has 
appended a short plea for the Permissive 
Bill at the end. 


The Cliff Hut ; or, the Perils of a Fisher- 
man’s Family. By the Author of 
‘Hannah Twist. Pp. 96. London: 
8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


A FISHERMAN goes out in his boat to 
assist a vessel in distress. He never 
returns. His wife is left to fight the 
battle of life for herself, sustained by a 
piety which forbids her to despair. Her 
baby dies. She has still one little son, 
who does his best to assist her. He 
goes out to service, and owing to the 
wicked machinations of the cook, and 
the thoughtless ill-conduct of the house- 
maid, is dismissed with the undeserved 
brand of thief upon his brow. The 
story tells how his righteousness at last 
‘came forth as the light,’ through the 
tardy repentance of the housemaid, and 
how the boy and his mother were ent 
abled to maintain themselves in comfor- 
for the rest of their days. It is told in 
a plain and simple style, and is illus- 
trated with engravings, and bound in 
cloth, in the pleasing style of Mr. Par- 
tridge’s cheap publications. 


The Free Church of England Magazine, 
and Harbinger of the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s Connexion. No.1. Lon- 
don: Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Tnx recent extension of ‘ Ritualism’ in 


‘the Church of England has given occa- 
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sion to ‘The Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion’ to bring itself forward as a 
suitable ark of refuge for those who do 
not desire to abandon the use of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, or 
to cease to be ‘essentially one’ with it, 
and are yet loth to frequent their parish 
church, for anti-ritualistic reasons. 
Hence this publication. 


Tweedie’s Temperance Year Book of 
Facts and History. Twelfth Season. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


Tur table of contents includes the yearly 
calendar, a chronicle of the temperance 
movement, notices of departed temper- 
ance worthies, lists of London Temper- 
ance Societies and Bands of Hope, with 
nights of meeting, sundry statistical 
tables having reference to the liquor- 
trafic, a list of temperance organisa- 
tions, and a large variety of other matter 
interesting and valuable both to the 
temperance advocate and the general 
reader. 


The Children’s Friend. Vol. VI. Lon- 
don: Seeley and Co., Fleet-street ; 
and 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 
Row. 


Tue twelve monthly parts of this well 
known magazine make a very pleasant 
volume for the little people when bound 
together, as we have them here. Fitted 
with an attractive cover, and full of 
engaging ‘pictures,’ and pleasant and 
improving tales and other selections, 
they will make a welcome for themselves 
in all youthful family circles, 


The Infant’s Magazine. By the Editor 
of the ‘Children’s Friend.’ Vol. I. 
Pp. 192. London: Seeley; Jackson, 
and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; and 
8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 


A carirat collection of woodcuts for 

little children, with suitable matter for 

perusal, in very large and clear type. 

This magazine is published in monthly 

ees the yearly volume before us is 
und attractively in boards. 


The Scattered Nation. Edited by C. 
Schwartz, D.D. Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


Av interesting monthly magazine, occu- 
pying a converted Jewish standpoint. 


Modern ritualism is heartily con- 
demned ; ‘evangelical’ Christianity is 
advocated ; and the literal restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine is contended 
for. 


Ritualism ; a Sermon Preached in St. 
Paul's, Kilburn. By the Rev. George 
Despard, M.A., incumbent. Pub- 
lished at the request of Members of 
the Congregation. London: John 
Haddon and Co., 3, George Yard, 
Lombard-street, and 3, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street. 


An earnest protest against ritualistic 
aggressions, by a clergyman of the 
English Established Church. 


The Class and the Desk ; a Manual for 
Teachers, being Notes of Preparation 
for the Sunday School. London: 
James Sangster and Co., La Belle 
Sauvage Yard; W. Kent and Co., 
21, Paternoster Row. 


Has reached its ninth monthly part ; 
the twelfth will complete the volume. 


The Garden Oracle and Floriculturatl 
Year Book. An Almanack for 1867. 
London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Tue ‘Garden Oracle’ is edited by Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd, F.R.H.S., editor of 
the ‘Gardener’s Magazine’ and ‘Floral 
World.’ It is in its ninth year of pub- 
lication. Besides the calendar, with 
astronomical and chronological informa- 
tion, it has tables of weights and mea- 
sures, especially useful to all who have 
to do with land, as well as of wages, 
savings, and interest. It gives instruc- 
tions for planting orchards, gardens, etc.; 
for draining subsoils; and for managing 
hot-houses, pine pits, vineries, and 
orchard houses; and contains copious 
lists of old and new fruits, and new 
plants, ferns, and flowers, besides selec- 
tions and odds and ends. 


Old Jonathan ; or, the District and 
Parish Helper. For the Streets and 
Lanes of the City, for the Highways 
and Hedges, to bring in the Poor and 
the Maimed, and the Halt and the 
Blind. Monthly. London: W. H. 
Collingridge, City Press, 117 to 119, 
Aldersgate-street, 
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Report of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Band of Hope Union for 1866. Man- 
chester: Thos. Sowler and Sons, 
St. Ann’s Square. 


Tats ‘Union’ is doing a most useful 
work. Its affairs are managed by an 
Executive Committee, including presi- 
dent, fifty-four vice-presidents, treasurer, 
chairman, honorary secretary, auditors, 
and twenty other members, mecting 
twice in each month for the transaction 
of the general business, besides that 
which is conducted by four sub-com- 
mittees. The general council meets 
quarterly. Existing Bands of Hope are 
aided, new ones are formed, and the 
extension of temperance principles is 
promoted in various ways. The Union’s 
‘primary aim is to found a Band of 
Hope in connection with each Sabbath 
schooland educational institution within 
the sphere of its operations. Although 
claiming to be a thoroughly religious 
organisation, and heartily co-operating 
for the legislative suppression of the 
liquor-traffic, it is neither political 
nor denominational in its character. 
It is now one of the largest and most 
flourishing organisations in the king- 
dom. It includes 116 Bands of Hope ; 
has more than 100 voluntary speakers 
on its plan; has a permanent secretary, 
Mr. Charles Diereh, and a publication 
agent, Mr. James Trickett; publishes a 
spirited and largely circulated monthly 
magazine, ‘ Onward ;’ and holds a large 
variety of general gatherings. The 
president of the Union is the Rey. 
William Caine, M.A., of Manchester ; 
the chairman is Mr, E. Barton; and 
Mr. William Hoyle is the hon. secre- 
tary. 


The Financial Reformer. A Monthly 
Periodical, established by the Finan- 
cial Reform Association, July, 1858, 
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to Advocate Economical Government, 
Just and Simple Taxation, and Per- 
fect Freedom of Trade. Printed for 
the Council of the Financial Reform 
Association, by Holme and Copley, 
3, South John-street, Liverpool. 


Tuts well-edited publication still pur- 
sues its course, advocating the substitu- 
tion of direct for indirect taxation with 
both energy and cogency of argumenta- 
tion. The Financial Reform Associa- 
tion has our hearty sympathy. 


John Heppell; or, ‘Just One Glass, 
London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Pater- 
noster Row. 


AvotHer pathetic temperance story, 
well adapted for doing missionary wok: 
It is nicely illustrated. 


The Church of England Temperance 
Magazine. A Monthly Journal of 
Intelligence.* London: Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
and 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 
Row. 


The Life-Boat; or, Journal of the 
National Life-Boat Institution. Issued 
Quarterly. London: 14, John-street, 
Adelphi. 


The Baptist Magazine. (The profits 
given to the widows of Baptist Minis- 
ters.) Monthly. Londen: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


The Shipwrecked Mariner. A Quarterly 
Maritime Magazine. London: Geo. 
Morrish, 42, Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 


The Church, A Penny Magazine. 
Monthly. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 





1. The History of Devonshire from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Thos. Moore. London: 
1829. 


2. A Handbook for Travellers in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
London: Murray. 


3. Journals of the Bath and West of England Society. London: 
Ridgway. 


4. Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1865. 


5. First Report of the Children’s Employment Commission. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1863. 


6. Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1866. 


7. The ‘Western Morning News.’ Plymouth. 


yr the same county are to be found the garden of 

England and its desert; sheltered vales, over-arched 
by a green vault of leaves, and strewn with flower and fern, 
and a waste, howling wilderness, where the foot of the way- 
farer sinks through the treacherous peat, or stumbles over the 
boulders that lie scattered on the hill-side. This same county 
contains the lowest land in England—land that is said to lie 
beneath the level of the sea—and some of the highest land, 
hills that rise two thousand feet above the sea. These sterile 
granite wastes actually touch the fertile sandstone plains at 


their feet. A pedestrian may easily, in the course of a single 
Vol. 10.—No. 38. G 
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day, pass from wooded dells, where the trees bend down and 
kiss the sea, and picturesque villas are fronted by green lawns 
and brilliant tinted parterres, to a seemingly boundless moor- 
land, shunned by man and forsaken by God. And the 
physical contrast thus strongly marked, is not more apparent 
than the social contrast. The second, indeed, is the result of 
the first. Devonshire—the county of which we speak—con- 
tains both Torquay and Dartmoor. The myrtle and the aloo 
will thrive in the one, scarce anything will grow in the other. 
So it comes to pass that while the weak and the sickly take refuge 
in Torquay from the gales and frosts of less sheltered places, 
even the strong man has good reason to dread being overtaken 
by a winter storm on Dartmoor. Many a fragile invalid has 
been enabled to outlive on the slopes of Torbay the season that 
would have proved fatal elsewhere. Not a few men in full 
possession of health and strength have perished among tho 
granite tors, and in their epitaph has been written, ‘ lost in 
the snow.’ Nor do the diversities end here. They are to be 
found in other circumstances of social life. For instance, 
there is one very startling contrast to be seen in the same 
district. The watering-places on the south coast of Devonshire 
are resorted to by two sets of visitors, the invalids already 
mentioned, who pass the winter there, and the summer tourists 
out on their holiday. Thus two streams of pilgrims throng 
into Devonshire at different periods, the health-seekers, 
who, when the days grow short and the nights grow chill, 
and the leaves begin to fall fast, may be seen creeping about 
in the sunniest and most sheltered nooks, clad with many 
wraps, and with mouth hidden by the respirator; and the 
pleasure-seekers, who, when the days are longest and 
brightest, and the heavens are brilliant with the most splendid 
hues of dawn and sunset, and earth is clad with her most 
beautiful robe of leaf and grass and flower, rush away from 
the heated, noisome streets, and are to be seen mounting the 
cliffs and breasting the waves as though there were no such 
thing as shortness of breath or cavity in the lungs.  'lhen, 
again, the contrast is seen in the social condition of classes. 
Devonshire contains the town which is said to be the wealthiest 
in proportion to its population of any in England. The same 
county contains also the most poorly paid labourers in the 
country. Not far from Torquay, whose Italian villas are 
inhabited by wealthy commoners and peers, and often by 
royalty itself, there are cob-built cottages, little better than 
hovels, whose tenants work for eight or nine shillings a week. 
We might point, too, to the Ancient Druid circles that crown 
Dartmoor, whence the gazer can look down upon one of the 
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greatest triumphs of modern science, the tubular railway bridge 
across the Tamar; or we might transport the visitor suddenly 
from beneath the Norman towers of the Cathedral that crowns 
the most ancient city of Exeter, to the docks and steam yards 
of the very modern town of Devonport, to show how great a 
variety there is within the limits of this same county. It is 
the land alike of the miner and the shipbuilder, of the shepherd 
and the fisherman. Here the ‘moorman’ pursues some stray 
herd across the morasses of the ‘great common of Devonshire ;” 
there the ‘tributer’ follows underground some precious metal 
lode; here the ‘hind’ presses the harvest of the orchard into 
cider; there the ‘trawler’ reaps the harvest of the sea with 
his drag net ; here the country parson vegetates in some rural 
rectory far away from any railroad; there that thorough man 
of the world, the British officer, tells lively stories in the mess- 
room, or whispers tender nonsense in the ball-room. Clearly 
a county, this, not to be seen in a railway journey, nor to be 
described in a paragraph. 

The ancient Danmonium included both Devonshire and 
Cornwall. The name is variously derived. The most probable 
derivation is that which traces the word back to the British 
Danmunith, which has its equivalent in the Welsh Deuffneynt, 
and signifies valleys. Isca Danmoniorum, the modern Exeter, 
was one of the most important cities in all England before the 
Saxon Conquest. After the Britons had been driven out of the 
rest of the country, they for a long time held their ground in 
Danmonium. The battle of Bampton, in 614, was a disastrous 
event forthe ancient race. In 681 they were again defeated, and 
that part of Devonshire whichlies east of the Exe was laid waste. 
Karly in the ninth century Egbert succeeded in penetrating 
Cornwall, and made the district tributary to him. In 8l4a 
great battle was fought at Gafalforda, probably Camelford, in 
which the Britons were again worsted. For a century from 
that date the county was constantly ravaged by the Danes. 
Athelstane constituted the Tamar the boundary of the British 
province, thus detaching from it the whole of Devonshire. 
Even in Cornwall Saxon thanes established themselves, so that 
scarcely any British names appear in the Domesday Book as 
belonging to landowners. Nevertheless, Cornwall retained its 
nationality much longer than Devonshire, and within the 
memory of persons now living the Cornish language was spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance. The Ancient Britons were 
Christian when the Saxons were heathen. In fact, there was 
no communication between the British and Saxon Churches 
until the beginning of the eighth century, when Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, addressed a letter to ‘the most illustrious 
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Lord who rules the Kingdom of the West, King Geruntius, 
and to all priests throughout Danmonia.’ At that time the 
differences which had prevailed about the time of keeping 
Easter were settled, the Britons yielding to the Saxons. 
Between the Celts of Armorica and Danmonium there was 
more akin than between the latter and the Saxons. There 
were constant communications between the south-west of 
England and the west of France, that is, between Devonshire 
and Cornwall and Britanny. It is probable that Germanus, who 
founded the ancient Cornish Bishopric of St. Germans, was a 
Breton. ‘The stone circles and avenues which abound on 
Dartmoor are the relics of a period long anterior to this. 
They are the remains of the Druidical age, and have given rise 
to much learned writing, and to elaborate disquisitions of too 
special a character to be further mentioned in this review. 
Coming to more recent times, the history of Devonshire is 
full of interest. Before the Norman Conquest, in 1002, Exeter 
was reduced toruins. Perkin Warbeck found many supporters 
in the two westernmost counties, but Exeter, rebuilt long 
before this, held out against him and the six thousand men 
with whom he marched from Bodmin. The Reformation led 
to a serious rebellion in Devonshire, whereof Hooker, who was 
then living at Exeter, has left us an account. On Whit Sunday, 
1549, the clergy, according to King Edward’s commands, 
read the reformed liturgy, greatly to the disgust of a large 
number of the people who were attached to the old faith. On 
the following day—Whit Monday—the inhabitants of Samp- 
ford Courtenay forced their rector to read the service to which 
they had been accustomed. The news of this victory soun 
spread, and the example of these villagers was followed in 
other places. The magistrates seem to have sympathised with 
the people, at all events they took no steps to enforce the law. 
The Government having been informed of what had taken 
place, sent some of the local nobles to expostulate ; but in 
vain ; the people refused to listen, and began to prepare for the 
armed conflict which they saw impending. The father of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was taken prisoner by the rebels, and threatened 
with death for siding with the Reformers. A proclamation was 
issued, calling upon the people to lay down their arms, and 
submit to the law. It produced no effect. The insurgents 
laid siege to Exeter, and invited the mayor to join them. He 
and his brother magistrates, though they were Roman Catho- 
lics, refused to take part in the revolt. The city was then 
invested, and the suburbs were captured. The rebel army was, 
no doubt, thoroughly sincere in its motives. Its sincerity was 
proved by the prominence which was given to the religious 
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services. Mass was celebrated in the camp with great 
solemnity and splendour, and the priests were foremost in 
encouraging the rebels to deeds of valour. The Exonians were 
soon reduced to desperate straits. To the sufferings caused by 
death, discord was added. At length, however, the besiegers 
were compelled to raise the siege, and those in the city who 
had been guilty of siding with the enemy were severely 
punished. The vicar of St. Thomas’s was hung from his own 
church tower, and his body remained there until the reign of 
Queen Mary. Sir Thomas Pomeroy purchased pardon by 
surrendering his castle of Berry Pomeroy to the Lord Protector, 
the Duke of Somerset, by whose descendants it has ever since 
been held. During the reign of Elizabeth, Exeter furnished 
a number of ships to do battle against the Spanish Armada, 
and by way of reward was permitted to assume the motto of 
Semper Fidelis. Elizabeth had good reason to count the men 
of Devonshire faithful. There was no county of England which 
supplied her with so many distinguished servants. Hawkins 
and Frobisher, Raleigh and Gilbert, Carey and Fulford, and 
the great Sir Francis Drake were all Devonians. It was from 
Plymouth Hoe that the Spanish fleet was first descried, and 
it was from Plymouth Sound that the English Admiral sailed 
to do battle with the haughty Don. 

It is not a little remarkable that though Devonshire was 
strongly opposed to the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
it sided with the Parliament during the great rebellion of the 
seventeenth century. Cornwall, on the otherhand,was decidedly 
Loyalist, and so the fortunes of the King were constantly 
changing in the far west. Exeter, so often beleaguered before, 
had to sustain another siege, and after the Earl of Stamford 
had held out for eight months, he was compelled to surrender 
to Prince Maurice. The victor, after making a fruitless attempt 
upon Dartmouth, passed on to Plymouth. He was equally 
unsuccessful here. When three months had been spent in 
futile operations, the King himself appeared before the town, 
September 11th, 1644, and summoned the inhabitants to 
surrender. Somewhat quaint and very decisive was their reply: 
‘May it please your Majesty,’ they said, ‘the town of 
Plymouth is kept for the service of the King and Parliament, 
to which purpose it is intended to defend it to the utmost of 
our power against all violence and hostility which may be urged} 
upon us, the inhabitants of this town having several times, by: 
solemn oath, obliged themselves thereunto, and doubt not of» 
enjoying still that divine protection which thus long hath blest 
their arms.’ Soon afterwards the King withdrew, but left a _ 
blockading squadron. In 1646 the royal cause was so dis-_ 
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credited by the disaster at Naseby, that the whole of Devon 
and Cornwall was reduced by the Parliamentarians under 
Fairfax. The commander of the Plymouth garrison was 
offered £10,000 if he would betray the place to the Royalists. 
He scorned the bribe, and Parliament rewarded him with a 
grant of money from the public treasury. Mount Edgcumbe 
was the last stronghold which held out for the King, and it was 
reduced April 21st, 1646. Nine years later there was a Royalist 
conspiracy, and two of the chief conspirators, Penruddocke and 
Grove, were beheaded at Exeter Castle. Eighty-six persons 
suffered death at the same place during the ‘bloody assize’ 
which followed Monmouth’s revolt, and the mangled remains 
of the victims were attached to the trees, a ghastly spectacle, 
inspiring terror in the minds of the survivors. It was in con- 
sequence of this fearful penalty which Devonshire had paid for 
complicity in one rebellion, that the people held back when the 
Prince of Orange landed in Torbay. So timorous were they, 
that William was completely disheartened for a time, and 
seriously contemplated returning to Holland. However, after 
he had given thanks in Exeter Cathedral for his safe landing, 
the people began to pluck up heart, and an instrument of 
association, drawn up by Burnet, was signed in the Cathedral. 
Devonshire suffered severely from a French raid in 1690, but 
the county had aproud revenge. It gave birth to John 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, and vanquisher of 
the French. Many years afterwards the prisoner of a greater 
conqueror than Marlborough lay on board a ship in Devonshire 
waters. On August 6th, 1815, the first Napoleon was on board 
the Bellerophon, in Plymouth Sound, and hundreds of persons, 
curious to see the man who had been the mortal foe of their 
country for nearly twenty years, crowded off to the ship in 
boats, and gazed upon the famous captive. 

We pass from the history to the physical geography of 
Devonshire. It is the third largest county in England, is 
about 250 miles in circumference, and contains 1,657,180 
acres, an extent of territory less than that of Lincolnshire by 
118,277 acres. Though third in acreage, it is only seventh in 
population ; Lancaster, Middlesex, Yorkshire, Surrey, Kent, 
and Stafford all containing a larger number of inhabitants. 
The great central waste of Dartmoor, and the desolate moor- 
land in the north of the county towards Exmoor, make a large 
- deduction from the habitable districts of Devonshire. The 
Forest of Dartmoor alone contains between two and three 
hundred thousand acres. This portion of the county consists 
geologically of granite, covered either with peat or with a 
scanty soil. The rock is apparently separated into horizontal 
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and parallel beds, and these lines are intersected by a double 
series of vertical joints. Through this network of cracks air 
and moisture insinuate themselves, and by decomposing the 
rocks into cubical blocks, originate those fantastic forms 
which astonish the traveller. In many spots the hardest of 
rocks assumes the form of clay, and the valuable material 
Kaolin, or china clay, is found in large quantities within ten 
miles of Plymouth. Though the granitic rocks present the 
most striking phenomena, the carbonaceous deposits occupy 
by far the largest area. The prevailing soil on these rocks is 
a cold and unproductive clay, and the extensive district 
between Exeter, Oakhampton, and the north coast is the 
most sterile and the worst cultivated land in Devonshire. In 
striking contrast with the barrenness of the carbonaceous 
series, is the fertility of the new red sandstone. This forma- 
tion is to be found along the coast of South Devon, from near 
Dorsetshire to west of Torbay. 

Closely connected with the geology is the agriculture of 
Devonshire. How important this is in forming an adequate 
estimate of the county, we may gather from the fact that 
one person in 85 persons, or very nearly twelve per cent. 
of the population, is engaged in this pursuit, whereas in 
Staffordshire only one in 19, and in Lancashire only one in 
36, is so engaged. The agriculture necessarily varies with 
the soil, and is in all parts of the county regulated in great 
measure by the climate and the physical configuration. 
Devonshire, though enjoying a temperature above the mean, is 
also very humid. The county being full of high hills and 
deep valleys, there is an extraordinarily large number of rivers 
and mountain streams. In fact, the number is larger than in 
any other county of England, and there are no fewer than 330 
county bridges. These circumstances to a great extent 
govern the agriculture, and render Devonshire a county of 
pastures and root crops, rather than of cereals. A compara- 
tively equable temperature, like that of the south-west of 
England, where, though the winter mean is considerably above 
that of the whole country, the summer mean is considerably 
below it, is not favourable to corn-growing. Wheat and its 
kindred crops do not care how cold the winter is, provided 
the summer be fine and dry, and that there be a maximum of 
sunshine and a minimum of cloud. In Devonshire the con- 
ditions are reversed, and the result is remarkably apparent in 
» the recently published statistics of the United Kingdom. 

The acreage of Devonshire is thus divided :— 
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Total of all Permanent 
kinds of crops, Undercorn Under green Under clover, pasture, 
bare, fallow, crops. crops. artificial, and exclusive of hill 
and grass, other grasses. pastures. 


919,336 271,254 131,017 121,939 310,872 


From these figures it will be seen that the percentage of corn 
crops to the rest is only 29°50. This is nearly 4 per cent. below 
the average of the whole of England, 33:2 ; and falls far short 
of the percentage of the eastern counties, Norfolk, Essex, and 
Suffolk, where cereals occupy respectively 44°5, 51°4, and 52°3 
per cent. of the acreage. The actual figures as regards the crops 
in Devonshire are as follows: Wheat, 111,768 acres; barley 
or bere, 75,312; oats, 82,023; rye, 214; beans, 893; peas, 1,044; 
potatoes, 14,944; turnips and swedes, 75,757; mangold, 17,509; 
carrots, 484; cabbage, kohl, rabi, and rape, 13,084; vetches, 
lucerne, &c., 8,730 ; hops, 9 (in Kent this crop occupies 36,367 
acres) ; bare, fallow, or uncropped land, 84,245; clover and 
artificial grasses under rotation, 121,939; permanent pasture, 
310,872. The rotation of crops is known as ‘the old Devon 
course,’ or turnips, wheat, barley, oats, seeds, two to six or 
more years. The potato was long the most important root 
crop after turnips. This bulb was cultivated in Devonshire 
probably earlier than in any other part of England, having 
been introduced into his native county by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who first imported this article of food. Wheat grows best in 
the fertile land adjacent to Exeter; the quality is very good, 
and always commands a high price. It is in this part of the 
county that the finest land is seen, and it extends throughout 
the vale of the Exe, which occupies an area of 200 square 
miles. Very remarkable is it to pass almost suddenly from the- 
rich sandy loam of this district to the barren expanse beyond 
Hatherleigh. A careful observer will notice that the change 
takes place simultaneously with that from the new red sand- 
stone to the carboniferous formation. The absence of lime in 
the land adjoining Dartmoor is a great drawback to cultivation. 
In the north of Devon the want of this constituent is supplied 
by the use of calcareous sea sand, but in the centre and 
southern districts this material is not forthcoming, and lime 
has to be conveyed, at a considerable cost, over roads which 
are, perhaps, the worst in England, from the quarries, some of 
which adjoin the South Devon Railway. ‘Ihe orchards of 
Devonshire are as famous as the hop gardens of Kent, and for 
a similar reason. The produce of both is used in the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic drinks. Both crops are exceedingly uncertain 
in their yield. If the hop is liable to be destroyed by blight, 
the apple is liable to be destroyed by the caterpillar and by frost. 
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There is one important difference between the two productions. 
While the produce of Kent is for the most part sent out of the 
county to London and the banks of the Trent, for conversion 
into beer, the produce of Devonshire is converted into cider on 
the spot. Consequently,the adulteration in the latter instance is 
local. The Kent hop-picker needs know nothing about strych- 
nia, but the Devonshire apple-gatherer necessarily knows a good 
deal about sulphur. There is a further disadvantage as regards 
the latter county. The Devonshire labourer not only has to 
make cider, but also to take it inlieuof wages. To this matter 
we shall have to revert presently. Here it is sufficient to say 
that while great pains are taken in the planting of orchards, the 
beverage which is strained from them is by no means the pure 
juice of the apple. During the process of manufacture, sulphur 
fumes and compounds of chalk are resorted to, even for the best 
cider, such as is sold in London. The cider which the farm 
labourer has to take is even more noxious. It is obtained 
nominally from the apple pulp, but not until a first and a second 
quality have been expressed, andas the residue is very insipid, 
flavour is given to it by adding sulphuric acid, or, as it is more 
commonly called, oil of vitriol. It is, therefore, with only very 
qualified satisfaction that the tourist who is also a philanthropist, 
can look upon one of the most beautiful sights in nature—a 
Devonshire orchard in full blossom, or the scarcely less beautiful 
sight when the mass of pink blossom has given way to the rich 
glow of the ruddy fruit which bears the branches to the ground. 
It is without any such mental drawback that he can gaze upon 
the water meadows. These meadows are formed in the sides of 
the valleys. A series of shallow trenches are dug in them, 
and through these trenches a stream of water is conveyed, 
which, running over at the sides, trickles down the face of the 
hill, and keeps the grass constantly green through the snows 
of January and the east winds of March. Very pretty to look 
at, again, but very unsatisfactory from the utilitarian point of 
view, are the far-famed Devonshire hedges. They consist 
of great ramparts of large stones and turf, with bushes on 
the top. As they are at the base ten feet wide, and as the 
enclosures of Devonshire are about the smallest in the kingdom, 
the waste of land caused by them is enormous. It is said that. 
in one parish alone there are hedges enough to reach from the 
Land’s End to Edinburgh. The evil does not end here. The 
hedges not only occupy an excessive extent of land, but they 
overshadow a much larger extent ; they prevent the crops from 
being exposed to the healthy influence of the sun and the 
circulation of fresh air, and they harbour innumerable birds and 
vermin, who feed upon the produce. Nor is this all. The 
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subdivision of the land into fields of rarely more than three 
acres in extent is a serious impediment to successful agriculture, 
and is an almost fatal obstacle to the introduction of machinery. 

Passing from the fruits of the soil to the live stock, we find 
that the recently published agricultural statistics scarcely bear 
out the popular impression that Devonshire is pre-eminently a 
land of sheep and kine. Dartmoor sheep and ‘Devons’ aro 
famous all the world over; nevertheless, in numbers, this 
county must yield to others. The total estimated number of 
cattle in 1864 was 184,222, which is exceeded by the 205,303, 
and the 196,751 of manufacturing Lancashire and the West 
Riding. The proportion of cattle to acres under crops or 
fallow is 20, which is 4°6 above the average of the whole 
kingdom, but is considerably less than the neighbouring county 
of Cornwall, where the number is 30°8, or than Chester, where 
it is 26°9. It is less also than the numbers in Cumberland, 
Derby, Kent, Leicester, Middlesex, Somerset, and Westmor- 
land. Nevertheless, there is no doubt as to the quality of 
Devonshire cattle, whether as yielders of milk or of meat. 
The Devonshire dairy is as charming a place in its way as the 
Devonshire orchard, and the first has this advantage over the 
second, its produce, the clotted cream, is pure, and is altogether 
wholesome. If only it could be rendered less perishable, it 
would be not only a favourite article of diet in our large towns, 
but it would supersede that by no means pleasant medicine for 
consumptive patients—cod-liver oil. The number of sheep, too, 
is less than the reputation of Dartmoor mutton would imply. 
There are in Devonshire about 770,000, or nearly 84 to the 
acre, a proportion which is exceeded in 11 counties, though it 
is far above the average of the whole country, which is 68. 
Both cattle and sheep are turned out loose on Dartmoor 
during the summer months to graze on the short grass. 
They are looked after by moormen, who are responsible for 
their safety, and who are paid a small sum for each head. 
The chief danger to which the wandering herds and flocks 
are exposed, consists in the open pits of abandoned mines 
and quarries into which they sometimes fall. 

Passing from the land to the sea—from the granite wastes 
of Dartmoor to the sandstone cliffs of Torbay—we come 
across men of another occupation and of other habits than 
those of the moormen. The Brixham trawlers are famous all 
England over. They are proverbially venturesome, and one 
of them a few years ago made a solitary cruise from the North 
of England through the Straits of Dover to his native port. 
They are also thrifty and honest as well as industrious, and 
many is the owner of a smart little craft who began life as a 
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fisher-boy. The Brixham tradesmen trust such a man. They 
will help him by supplying him with goods on long credit, 
feeling pretty certain that they will get their money. In 
some cases they have a mortgage on the ship. Prudence and 
providence are fostered by insurance clubs, in which the 
vessels are insured against damage or loss. ‘The latter 
calamity rarely occurs, for the trawler, except when he is 
making his annual trip to the Mouth of the Humber or the 
Straits of Dover, seldom goes far from shore. But sometimes 
a terrible calamity occurs, like the great storm of January 10, 
1866, when seventy vessels, eight of them Brixham trawlers, 
went ashore or sank in Torbay; and then public charity is 
invoked in aid of the insurance funds. 

Three years ago the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into our Sea Fisheries paid a visit to Devonshire. At Brixham 
they collected very interesting information, some of it con- 
tributed by men who had been sea-faring for seventy years. 
It seems that there were, in 1863, 152 trawlers insured in the 
fishing clubs, and that the estimated value of them was £72,000. 
They varied from 28 to 38 tons in the measurement, and from 
£700 to £800 in the cost. Most of them were built at Brixham. 
Brixham men also built the local pier out of their own pockets. 
The Commissioners were told that the loss at sea was but one 
and a half per cent., and that it was a rare thing for the owner 
of a trawler to become bankrupt. Each boat is manned by five 
men. They are not paid wages: wages are, indeed, unknown ; 
but they are made partners with the owner of the ship. 
Their energy, self-reliance, and providence are encouraged, 
and as soon as the fisherman has saved up £150 he invests 
the money in a boat. It must be confessed, however, that 
there is one fault in the Brixham fisherman ; he is too partial 
to small nets. Of old there was a regulation that the meshes 
of the nets must be of a certain width across, so as to prevent 
the smaller fish from being caught, and to give them a fair 
chance of arriving at maturity. But year by year the meshes 
became smaller, and so did the fish, until one day an order 
came down from the Board of Trade directing that the nets 
should be of the statutable dimensions. Great was the 
consternation of the Brixham fishermen. They saw ruin 
inevitable ; they memorialised, and a change of Government, 
fortunately for them, occurring about this time, nothing more 
was heard of the order for some years. But at length the 
decrease in the supply of fish attracted the notice of our 
rulers, and a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the matter and to report thereon. The Commissioners tra- 
velled about from Caithness to Cornwall, and visited the most 
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important fishing ports of Devonshire. They were told at 
Plymouth that if a sovereign were dropped into the sea above 
the fishing grounds it would be recovered, so thoroughly was 
the ground swept by the nets, and, we may add, so minute 
were the reticulations. No wonder if, under these circum- 
stances, ‘flat’ fish, soles, turbot, and the like, had been de- 
creasing in size and numbers. Taking the Brixham trawlers 
as the type of Devonshire fishing, and trawling originated at 
Brixham, we find that the nets are from 170 to 200 fathoms 
in length, and four in depth. One end is made fast, the other 
is carried in the boat, and as soon as the men see the fish rise 
they pull and form a circle, and so surround their prey. The 
net when full is too heavy to drag ashore, and the fish are 
emptied into the boat and then rowed to land. There they 
are nsually purchased by the agents for the various markets 
in London, Bath, Bristol, and Birmingham, and the cargo is 
despatched as quickly as possible by the recently opened 
railway. These agents are men of property and social posi- 
tion, and, indeed, the aristocracy of Brixham have made their 
money in the fishery. The value of the catches of fish, of 
course, varies greatly, not only from day to day, but also from 
year to year; for, as one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mission said, the sea is like the land, it has good and bad 
harvests. Fifty tons would be a good average day’s yield, 
and a fisherman will earn from £8 to £13 a month. At 
Plymouth there are, or were in 1868, 64 trawlers, of from 30 
to 40 tons each. There the fishing is carried on all the year 
round, instead of during the summer only, as at most ports. 
The price of fish has increased prodigiously of late years in 
Plymouth market. Formerly the fish used to be sent up the 
country by swift-going carts, now it is sent by tolerably fast 
trains so as to reach Billingsgate by the dawn of a sum- 
mer morning. The telegraph, too, has tended to raise the 
price. A good order sent by wire has before now enabled 
the Plymouth fishmongers to ask eighteen shillings for a 
turbot, and so emulate their brethren in New Bond-street. 
The pilchard fishery begins in Bigbury Bay, but properly 
belongs to Cornwall. It was fully described in our article 
upon that county.* The oyster fishery in the neighbourhood 
of Exmouth has been declining for some time past, but 
efforts are being made to reinvigorate it. Salmon used to be 
so cheap, that formerly it was a condition in the articles of 
apprenticeship to an Exeter shopkeeper, that the apprentice 
should not be required to eat salmon more than twice a week. 





* *Meliora, vol. vidi., pp- 255, 256. 
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The supply of this fish had lamentably declined until the 
passing of the recent regulations, by which the fish are pro- 
tected during the breeding season. Under these wise re- 
strictions the Taw and the Torridge, two of the most notable 
salmon rivers in England, are recovering their old reputation. 

There is only one manufacture in Devonshire which can be 
considered indigenous to the county, lace-making. It is carried 
on almost wholly by hand, and therefore presents entirely 
different features from those of the lace manufacture of Not- 
tingham. There are, indeed, two manufactories in Devonshire 
where the lace is ‘finished’ and turned out ready for sale. 
One is at Barnstaple, and the other is the well-known esta- 
blishment of the late Mr. Heathcoat, of Tiverton, by virtue of 
which that gentleman himself represented the borough in 
Parliament, and returned Lord Palmerston as his colleague. 
But, with the exception of these manufactories, the lace is 
made by girls in the ‘ lace schools,’ which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Honiton, over a district of 200 square ,miles. 
Children are sent to these schools at a lamentably early age. 
Five or six years is the usual period for beginning ; but, occa- 
sionally, even younger children are to be found. It was stated 
by one of the witnesses before the Royal Commission appointed 
to Inquire into the Employment of Children, that a child of 
under five years of age had gone to one of these schools, and 
was too small and weak to hold the pillow; nevertheless, a 
year later that child had to work twelve hours a day. Another 
witness declared that infants of three years old were sent to 
the lace schools. In these schools lace-making is, of course, 
the chief education. In all else the instruction is generally 
very deficient, though at some of the schools the elder girls 
can read with tolerable fluency. When the girls are appren- 
ticed they rarely get any wages for three years, but have an 
article of dress given to them at the close of each year. The 
hours are very long, especially in the spring, when wedding 
orders come in quickly, and have to be despatched in haste. 
It is no uncommon thing for lace-makers to begin work 
at six a.m., and to toil on till two o’clock of the following 
morning. Even an ordinary day’s work is of not less than 
twelve hours’ duration, with the intermission of an hour for 
dinner and half an hour for tea. The night-work is very 
trying to the eyes, especially as several girls will sit round 
one dip candle for economical reasons. Distressing headaches 
and inflamed eyes are frequent complaints, and consumption 
is sadly common. A very bad feature of the lace manufacture 
is the existence of the truck system in its worst shape. The 
orders from the London milliners do not reach the lacemakers 
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direct, but come through agents, who are chiefly shopkeepers 
in Honiton. These people keep the trade in their own hands 
most jealously, and with the two-fold reason of\preventing the 
lace-makers from becoming independent, and of making a 
handsome profit out of their necessities, they refuse tq pay 
for the lace in money, but insist that the women shall take 
out the amount due to them in goods. So rigidly is this rule 
observed, that Honiton tradesmen will actually refuse to supply 
a lace-maker with what they deem an excessive amount of any 
particular article, such as tea or sugar, on the ground that she 
does not want it for her own use, but intends to sell it. To 
bind the lace-maker more closely, they watch her to see if she 
goes to another shop than that where she received her order 
for lace, and if she should do so she is sure to suffer. Nor is 
. this the worst part of the system. The truck system gives 
rise to the most shameful extortion. Every article is charged 
to the lace-maker at far above the price charged to other 
persons. Calico, of which the ordinary price is 7d., would be 
put down at 9d. or 10d. to a lace-girl; lump sugar and candles 
would be 8d. instead of 64d.; bacon is always ld. to 2d. a lb. 
dearer than to ordinary customers; boots have been charged 
10s. 6d. instead of 5s. Even at these extortionate prices the 
goods are to be had, as a rule, on only two days of the week, 
and in certain quantities, so that there may be no chance of 
the lace-girls bartering with each other. In some cases where 
girls have made a collar secretly, and sold it for a few shillings 
on their own account, the shopkeepers, on hearing of the 
transaction, have refused to give the girls any further employ- 
ment. Very rarely, and only in cases of great distress, is 
money paid for work, and when. it is paid twopence is deducted 
out of every shilling. The effects of this tyranny may be 
readily imagined, and one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mission declared that she had seen girls crying because they 
could not get any money. The system works mischief in 
another way. The yirls being compelled to take out their 
wages in goods, and being actually prohibited from being 
prudent and thrifty, dress extravagantly, and are exposed to 
all the temptations which usually attend that vice. Well did 
the witness above referred to say, ‘I wish that Government 
could do something to stop this, it is so cruel.’ At the same 
time there ought to be no need of Government interposition, 
for, to quote the same authority again, ‘ Any shop that would 
pay ready money, and sell on fair terms, would make a for- 
tune.’ 

It would seem that the lace manufacture in the Honiton 
district is a decaying one. It is impossible to get the prices 
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which were formerly obtained. Some things, which would a 
few years ago have fetched a shilling from the agent, now are 
worth only 3d. A sprig, which has taken four hours’ work, 
will not fetch more than 2d. Working twelve hours a day, 
4s. is generally the maximum of wages that can be earned, 
whereas formerly 8s. would have been earned in a shorter time. 
The consequence is that the mothers are beginning to see that 
little benefit is to be derived from sending their children to the 
lace schools before they are out of their years of infancy, and 
this objectionable practice is diminishing. Perhaps the sooner 
the manufacture in its present shape becomes extinct the 
better. It is scarcely possible to conceive, at least in this 
country, of a more grievous bondage than that to which the 
poor girls are subject who work bridal veils for the daughters 
of Belgravia. Even the London milliner’s girl may buy her 
tea and sugar where she chooses. 

Closely akin to this subject is the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers in Devonshire. How badly they are paid 
Canon Girdlestone has recently made known in the Times, 
and, fortunately, by making it known, has done something 
to improve their condition, causing them to emigrate to 
districts where a higher rate prevails. How badly they are 
housed Mr. Tanner has told in his prize essay on the farming 
of Devonshire, published in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society.’ But there is another misfortune to which 
they are exposed, which is an actual wrong that cannot be too 
severely denounced. The labourers are paid a large proportion 
of their wagesin cider. To this subject attention was directed 
some seven years ago by Sir Walter Trevelyan, himself a 
Devonshire landowner. He offered a prize of twenty guineas 
for the best essay on the cider system, and the paper to which 
it gave rise was published in the ‘Journal of the Bath and 
West of England Society.’ The matter was also brought 
forward before the British Association, at its meeting of 1864, 
and was the subject of an animated correspondence in the 
Western Morning News, to which Mr. Kekewich, M.P. for South 
Devon, was a party. Together with these various essays and 
letters, a mass of evidence collected from the farmers of the 
West of England has been published, so that the facts are 
fully set forth. It appears, according to an analysis by 
Professor Voelcker, a person would require to drink eight and 
a half gallons of cider in order to take into his system the same 
amount of the heat-producirg constituents of food as is con- 
tained in a pound of wheaten bread; and to obtain the same 
amount of flesh-forming matter, he would have to drink thirty- 
two gallons; and whilst cider is thus far too expensive to 
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supply the labourer with respiratory food, it is, practically 
speaking, totally unfit to restore the waste of muscle to which 
the agricultural labourer is peculiarly subject. Bearing in 
mind the small amount of benefit which is derivable from cider, 
the labourer manifestly becomes exposed to serious loss when 
he has to take, as at harvest time, from three gallons a week 
to an ‘unlimited supply.’ Taking even the lower figure, the 
money value of the cider given is not less than ls. 6d. per 
week (in Herefordshire it is much more); a heavy amount to 
pay for ‘drink,’ when the money wages are.only 9s. a week. 
As a matter of fact, the cider given to the labourers in lieu of 
money is below the value of ordinary marketable cider, being 
largely adulterated and ‘doctored.’ Whether pure or impure 
the evil remains, that the labourer is expected to be content 
with so much less money by reason of the drink which is given 
him. In other words, he has to guzzle down a sixth or seventh 
part of the wages which he ought to take home unimpaired 
to his wife and children. Thus he is forced to be improvident, 
and made to spend upon his drink a proportion of his earnings 
which no tradesman or professional man would think of 
spending upon his cellar. The habit thus implanted takes root 
quickly and grows apace. It isa sad incident in connection 
with the subject, that whereas the newly-married labourer is 
often desirous to take home all his earnings to his wife, the old 
married labourer, the father of a large family, shows no such 
anxiety. His master has forced him to be selfish against his 
will, and now he is willingly selfish ; he was compelled to take 
a large portion of his earnings in drink, and he voluntarily 
spends another, and perhaps larger, portion in the same way. 
This last circumstance completely cuts the ground from under 
the feet of those who defend the cider truck, because it induces 
men to refrain from frequenting the cider shops. So far from 
having this deterring influence, the system is a direct incentive 
to tippling. ‘The taste, the habit, are formed, and we all know 
that with alcoholic drinks the appetite for them comes with 
feeding upon them. 

It is fair to say that a few farmers see the evil of this 
system, and would gladly abolish it, but unfortunately the 
labourers, blinded by the implanted thirst for drink, fight 
against their own interests, and will not work without cider. 
In vain has it been shown, by actual experiment, that men work 
much better without it than with it. The appetite overcomes 
considerations of health and economy, and the attempt to give 
the labourer his fair wages in money too often meets with 
violent opposition from those who ought to give it the most 
zealous support. At the same time it must also be stated that 
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the farmers are not likely to display much enthusiasm about 
this reform. Their pecuniary interests are too deeply involved 
in getting rid of their inferior cider, for which, otherwise, they 
would have no market. Thus it was that while the reasons 
for continuing the cider truck given by the farmers in reply 
to the questions of the authors of the prize essay above men- 
tioned were very numerous, the most cogent was that put 
forward by one farmer more out-spoken than the rest. He 
said he approved of the system of paying wages in cider 
‘because a great deal of cider is made here.’ Clearly, while 
such a reason is in force, the only chance of combating it is 
to appeal to the law. We see no reason why the Truck Pre- 
vention Act, which was passed about five and thirty years ago 
for mines and manufactories, should not be extended to the 
farms. The landowners were willing enough to pass the first, 
they could scarcely oppose the second. 

While mining is not the staple industry of Devonshire to 
the same extent that it is of Cornwall, it still occupies a very 
important place in the first-mentioned county. In fact, the 
largest metalliferous mine in the kingdom, and probably the 
most successful in the world, is in Devonshire. ‘This is the 
famous Devon Great Consols, which is situated in the impor- 
tant mining district surrounding Tavistock. The history of 
this mine is most remarkable. As lately as the year 1844 the 
ground, now covered with works, and machinery, and spoil, 
was clad with wood and pasture. The only vestige of mining 
in it was an old choked-up, almost forgotten shaft, which had 
been dug a century before. The adventurers of that time had 
not the gift of perseverance. They sank but fourteen fathoms, 
and then gave up the undertaking. In 1844, certain specula- 
tors applied to the Duke of Bedford for a lease of the land 
adjoining this shaft, some three miles by two miles in extent ; 
and, haying obtained it, their first step was to clean out the 
old shaft, and to continue sinking it. ‘They had gone but 
three fathoms more when they cut a lode of surpassing rich- 
ness, which made their fortunes, and raised their mine to the 
very top of the list. Never since ‘ Huel Virgin’ produced, 
after five weeks and two days’ working, £15,300 worth of ore, 
a century ago, had such a discovery been made. Only £1 had. 
been paid upon the 1,024 shares into which the mine was 
divided, and though no other cull was made they soon became 
worth £500, and at last reached the extraordinary figure of 
£850. Even in the worst days, during the panic of 1847, and 
when an anonymous letter published damaging reports of the 
mine, the shares never fell below £150. ‘lhe average price 
has been from £500 to £600. So abundant was the ore that 
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in twenty years about 400,000 tons were raised, valued at a. 
little under two and a half millions sterling. The smallest 
amount realised in any one year was over £93,000, the highest 
amount was nearly £160,000. The Duke of Bedford, as ‘ lord,’ 
received in dues during twenty years £190,000, besides 
£20,000 paid for the renewal of the lease. Up to 1864, £933 
had been paid in dividends upon each share, and by this time 
these £1 shares have no doubt brought to the lucky owners 
£1,000 a piece. This prosperity is likely to continue. There 
are large and productive lodes still untouched. These are the 
reserves, and they are reckoned at 70,000 tons. The un- 
paralleled success of this mine, while it has brought prosperity 
to its shareholders, has caused ruin to many other persons. 
They have been enticed into new ventures, and have found, to 
their cost, that while the prizes are heavy, they are also few, 
and that the blanks are something more than blanks—are 
positive losses. 

There are many other productive mines in Devonshire, but 
none to be compared with the Devon Great Consols. The 
Tamar Silver-lead Mine is in one respect more remarkable, for 
it is worked 1,320 feet beneath the bed of the River Tamar. 
The workings had been carried to a point where it seemed 
necessary to desist for want of ventilation. Under ordinary 
circumstances a new shaft would have been sunk, but it was 
impossible to do this in the present instance, because the river 
was overhead. The device was then resorted to of sinking a 
sloping shaft, and of erecting a steam engine 870 feet below 
the surface. This has answered perfectly. 

The mode of working in these various metal mines has 
been made the subject of a series of elaborate articles in the 
Western Morning News. A few facts taken from the articles 
on the Devon Great Consols will serve to give an idea of the 
usual modus operandi, wherever the works are on a large scale. 
There are in this mine 28 miles of underground roads, and 
there are many shafts, whereof the deepest extends perpen- 
dicularly downwards for a quarter of a mile. The value of the 
machinery, all of which is made on the premises, is £60,000. 
1,230 persons are employed in and about the mine, and their 
monthly wages amount to £3,200. No less a sum than £8,340 
a year is paid for timber, and 2,000lbs. of powder and 200 tons 
of coal are consumed in the same time. Every lode has its 
proper name. The work is nearly all done by the piece, as 
described in our article on Cornwall, and the ‘ settings,’ that 
is the letting of the work, take place monthly. An ordinary 
miner will earn about £3. 12s. a month. The men who divide 
. the ore after it is dressed get sometimes as much as £4, 10s. 
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The girls who assist to break the ore get from 4d. to 1s. 3d. a 
day, according to their age and the nature of their employ- 
ment. There are schools on the mine, which are well attended. 
When the ore is raised to the surface it is taken to the 
‘dressing floors,’ and there subjected to the process called 
‘spalling,’ i.e., breaking up with sledges. It is then taken to 
the ‘cobbers,’ young women who break the ore up smaller. 
After this it is ‘ sized,’ thrown through two sieves, the one of 
one inch and the other of half inch apertures. What remains 
is taken back to the ‘ tables,’ high benches on which kneel the 
‘picking girls,’ who pick out the refuse quartz, &c. The finer 
stuff is then ‘jigged’ in a jigging machine, which is merely a 
box shaken so that the ore being heavier falls to the bottom. 
There are three qualities of ore; the best ‘ prill, the second 
best ‘dredge,’ and the inferior, called ‘halvans.’ After the 
two first have been broken up as just described, the ore is 
carried to the stamping machine, which consists of a series of 
wooden pestles with iron heads, that are raised by a wheel and 
fall by their own weight upon the ore below. The halvans 
are subjected to a process far too elaborate to be described 
here. Eventually the ore finds its way, by a railway con- 
structed by the company at a cost of £10,000 (but which has 
long ago repaid the outlay), to Morwellham, an extensive quay 
onthe River Tamar. Here the ore is arranged on floors, being 
divided into ‘ parcels,’ and subdivided into ‘doles,’ and is thus 
prepared for ‘sampling.’ Once a month the agents of the 
smelters go to Morwellham, take away samples for assaying, 
and according to the result of the assay is the amount of their 
tender. These tenders are written on tickets, and given in at 
the weekly meetings which are held at Truro, Redruth, Cam- 
borne, and Pool, in Cornwall, and are hence called ticketings. 
The tickets are taken by the agents of the various mines, and 
the ore is sold to the ticketer who turns out to be the highest 
bidder. The purchasers are very few, the smelting business 
being in the hands of some fifteen firms, and the prices ten- 
dered rarely vary materially. The president of the ticketings 
is the representative of the mine which has the largest amount 
of ore for sale. This is generally the Devon Great Consols. 
It only remains to be added that the miners are, as a rule, 
sober and thrifty, and that the girls are as modest as they are 
healthy. Not only is the school at the Devon Great Consols 
well attended, but 700 copies of the ‘ British Workman’ and the 
‘Band of Hope’ are taken in at this one mine. Fortunately 
the price of copper has not declined so severely as the price of 
tin, and the Devon miners are, therefore, not in the same sore 
Straits as their Cornish brethren, of whom no fewer than 
3,000 lately left the county within a few weeks. 
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The recently published statistics of the United Kingdom 
contain many facts which throw much light upon the social 
condition of Devonshire. We find, in the first place, that 
while the population of South Devon increased 14°3 per cent. 
in thirty years, that of North Devon decreased 1:2 per cent. 
during the same period. North Devon is almost entirely agri- 
cultural; on the other hand, South Devon contains not only 
Exeter, the centre of five railways, but the important and 
populous places of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse. 
The Three Towns, as they are called, contain a population of 
over 150,000, exclusive of the large number of soldiers and 
sailors in the garrison and the ships of war. The public works 
in these towns, the two great dockyards, the victualling yard, 
and the fortifications, have attracted a large number of the 
inhabitants from the surrounding districts. Unfortunately 
this desirable immigration has been accompanied by one which 
is quite the reverse. The number of fallen women in these 
towns is fearfully large. It has been stated that one woman 
in every twenty therein is a prostitute, and the estimate, in- 
credible as it appears, is we believe not far, if at all, above the 
truth. Their numbers are equalled by their effrontery. There 
is, perhaps, no other place in England where these women ply 
their avocation so openly and shamelessly, and where modest 
women find it so impossible to venture alone into the streets 
after sunset. Great exertions have been made to check 
this monstrous evil. A recent Act, the Contagious Diseases 
Prevention Act, has given power to the police to apprehend 
women whom they suppose to be infected, and to send them 
to the hospital, where they may be detained in a species of 
imprisonment until recovery. The authorities declare that this 
Act has met with signal success ; but they have never pub- 
lished any statistics to prove their assertion. Philanthropists 
have not left the evil for legislators to cure. There is, we 
believe, no part of England where the Homes and Refuges for 
Fallen Women are so numerous as in South Devonshire. One 
of them is affiliated to the famous House of Mercy at Clewer ; 
another is carried on by the devoted Anglican Sisterhood, of 
which Miss Sellon is the Superior. All are in urgent need of 
funds, and through lack of them their hands are often stayed 
from doing all the good that they might do. We need scarcely 
say that this excess of prostitution above the average 1s 
accompanied by an excess of drunkenness and pauperism. The 
number of drinkshops in the Three Towns is appallingly large, 
the poor rates are oppressively heavy. So notorious is the 
intemperance of the place, that there is no town in the king- 
dom which has declared itself so strongly in favour of the 
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Permissive Bill as Plymouth has dond. Plymouthians have 
suffered too much to shrink from the most searching remedy. 

There is one vice, not, indeed, peculiar to Devonshire, but 
especially prevalent there, and which has caused some noto- 
riety of late—electoral corruption. ‘This has attained its 
climax in the borough of Totnes, where £100,000 have been 
spent in 28 years upon a constituency of under 400 persons. 
Totnes is not the only offender. There are other Devonshire 
boroughs as bad probably, though their iniquities have not been 
so clearly brought to light. Ashburton, Dartmouth, Barnstaple, 
have all in turn been subjected to the ordeal of a Parliamentary 
inquiry. In Honiton the price of a vote is a settled thing, 
and therefore we hear of none of such negotiations as take 
place at Totnes. Devonport has lately lost its two members 
for paying ten shillings a piece to the dockyard-men. ‘T'avis- 
tock is comparatively pure, for its representation is in the 
hands of the Dukes of Bedford, and as they have proved 
liberal landlords, and have made their borough the model of 
a country town, there is little disposition to question their 
political supremacy. 

Turning from these dark subjects we find a welcome relief. 
In the first place Devonshire is a remarkably healthy county. 
The Newton Abbot district, which ‘includes the watering- 
places of Torquay and Teignmouth, has the lowest mortality 
in the kingdom, despite the considerable number of deaths 
of consumptive patients which take place at Torquay. In 
Devonshire the last returns gave 24 deaths at and above 95 
years of age, and of these, three were above 100. The mar- 
riages in Devonshire during 1864 were 4,765, and of the 9,53 
persons included in this figure, 951 men and 1,145 women 
signed the marriage register with marks. 360 of the men 
and 1,075 of the women married were under age. The births 
were 18,778, and the deaths 12,612, the excess of births 
above deaths being 6,166. The illegitimate births were below 
the average number by 0°5, the average being 6°4; while 
Cumberland, in this respect the most immoral county in 
England, the number is no less than 11°8, or exactly double 
that of Devonshire. Crimes of violence are comparatively 
few. This will be seen from the following figures :— 
| Seree- Lanuca- Paty Stafford-| York- 
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Thus, while the crimes of violence in Lancashire, Middlesex, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire are respectively one to 3,062, 
2,817, 3,735, and 4,892 of the population, in Devonshire the 
proportion is only one in 11,332. To this it may be added, 
that during the last two years, that is since the date to which 
these returns refer, there has been a remarkable decrease in 
the number of crimes, so much so, as to have elicited con- 
gratulations from the judges, and to have excited the liveliest 
apprehensions among the members of the bar. This compara- 
tive immunity from crime is, no doubt, due to the prevalence 
of education. In this respect Devonshire occupies a high 
position. ‘Taking the number of persons who signed their 
names in the marriage register as the test of education, we find 
that whereas the average for England is 72 per cent., in 
Devonshire the number is 78 per cent. 

With education comes thriftiness, and the number of savings 
bank depositors is unusually large in Devonshire. At the 
same time savings banks are not the only tests of providence, 
and there are other and better forms of investment, especially 
co-operative societies, as to which Devonshire is far behind the 
northern counties. Co-operation unfortunately has been checked 
by the failure of a store at Exeter, through mismanagement. 

We have left ourselves small space to speak of the many 
great public works in Devonshire, of the Devonport and Keyham 
Dockyards, with their magnificent arrangements, of the Royal 
William Victualling Yard, which cost £1,500,000, of the 
Plymouth Breakwater, which was thirty-two years in building, 
of the famous ‘ leat,’ by which Sir Francis Drake brought the 
water of Dartmoor into the town of Plymouth, for a distance 
of nearly twenty miles, of the Dartmoor Railway and 
Granite works, of the Leemoor China Clay Works, and of the 
South Devon Railway, which, after having for twenty years 
struggled against the overwhelming loss incurred by Brunel’s 
costly mistake of the atmospheric experiment, is now at last 
becoming a fairly profitable undertaking. We have not sought 
to render this article an abbreviated tourist’s guide or a sub- 
stitute for ‘Murray.’ We have endeavoured only to set forth 
some of the social and physical characteristics of a county 
whose beauty of scenery and mildness of climate fairly entitle 
it to the name of ‘the Italy of England.’ 
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THE REFORMATORY EFFECT OF REMUNERATIVE 
PRISON LABOUR. 


HE reformation of criminals is by no means generally a 
hopeless task, nor is the effort to accomplish it likely 
to be productive merely of unimportant benefits. It is not an 
improbable supposition that a considerable proportion continue 
in their vcious courses on account of untoward circumstances 
rather tl-::n from inclination. The loss of character, deficient 
instruction in any honest calling, or the inveteracy of habit, 
may seem to impede the adoption of any well-regulated method 
of living, or the introduction to any honest occupation. These 
difficulties of their situation frequently entitle them to be 
viewed as objects of pity, rather than of unmitigated con- 
demnation. And, in any case, the arrangements for the 
management of persons under sentence for offences against 
the laws of their country, should be such as would give them 
a chance, on being liberated, of pursuing some creditable 
occupation. 

Thieves and vagrants, it is generally believed, follow their 
disreputable manner of living from a loose, idle disposition ; 
but if the privations of their existence, and the difficulties 
they encounter in procuring a subsistence be taken into con- 
sideration, it will be obvious that, of all classes, they suffer 
the worst hardships, and undergo an extreme degree of labour 
for inadequate results, in addition to the frequent depression 
of spirits they must endure from the irregularity and 
uncertainty of their operations. The poor beggar may some- 
times meet with extra benevolences, but usually he has many 
weary miles to traverse for a mere trifle, and, if he had the 
option, might earn more at any honest calling. The occupa- 
tion of a thief is one continual course of peril; he has to 
sustain a very great amount of labour and watchfulness to 
possess himself of other people’s property, and when he has 
obtained it, only by selling much below its value can he turn 
it to account. Undoubtedly, if a man can obtain a livelihood 
by any honest calling, he must be a thorough fool to encounter 
the danger, risk, and fatigue of pilfering and robbery. We 
have no desire to extenuate the guilt of the criminal; all we 
insist on is, that his life must be fraught with such repulsive 
circumstances, as to render it certain that were a chance of 
improvement offered, the criminal would, in many instances, 
become reformed into a useful member of society. 

According to the system pursued in the greater part of our 
gaols, of occupying prisoners in useless or unproductive 
labour, they obtain no serviceable skill or knowledge ; and on 
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being discharged they go forth into the world with scarcely a 
chance to preserve them from their former vicious practices. 
When a man who has been in gaol returns to his own neigh- 
bourhood, his evil reputation shuts him out from ordinary 
labour, and unless he be a skilled workman, without a 
character he would hardly obtain employment among strangers. 

Our Christian doctrine teaches us to promote repentance 
and amendment of life; but the mere precept must be 
altogether without result, unless accompanied with such 
instruction and favourable circumstances as may enable the 
offender to bring well-formed intentions into action. He may 
be told that in this country, if he have neither character nor 
skill to procure him employment, he has the workhouse as a 
place of refuge, whither it would be far better for him to repair 
than renew his career of criminality. This resource, however, 
to an able-bodied man, is nothing better than a continuation 
of imprisonment ; and, as a place of confinement, the union- 
house is held in equal abhorrence with the common prison. 

Punishment should always be inflicted with a view to re- 
formation, otherwise it partakes of the character of vindictive- 
ness. Habits of industry tend to promote moral improvement 
much more than exhortations, however earnest. In those, 
therefore, who have*hitherto led idle, dissolute, and dishonest 
lives, we should endeavour to promote industry. Our gaols, 
as great reformatories, should become schools of industry, 
where persons, especially those who are imprisoned for long 
periods, should be employed productively, not only so as to 
defray a portion of the cost of their maintenance, and thereby 
become less burdensome to the community, but also in order 
that they may acquire industrious habits, and such skill in 
some handicraft as may enable them, after their sentences 
shall have been completed, to procure useful employment. 

A system of industry has been conducted in the Bedford 
Prison for some years past, with such favourable results as 
have not been exceeded, if equalled, in any other gaol in Eng- 
land, and this has been accomplished without any aid from the 
county rates. Previously to the appointment of the present 
Governor (Mr. Roberts), fourteen years ago, the labour per- 
formed in the prison was utterly unremunerative ; but under 
his management the discipline and productive occupation of 
the prisoners have continued regularly to improve. Prisoners 
in the county of Bedford, on their entrance into gaol possess 
little or no knowledge as artisans, and have to be taught 
separately in their cells their various kinds of labour. ‘The 
good effect of the present system may be inferred from the 
diminution of the number of committals, and particularly of 
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re-committals, with an increasing population. The following 
extracts from the Governor’s report to the Michaelmas Court 
of Quarter Sessions, 1865, will show how beneficially the 
industrial system has worked economically :— 


For the year ending Michaelmas, 1865, the sale of articles manufactured and 
work done amounted to £1,552. 16s. 11d., being an increase of £152. 1s. 3d. as 
compared with 184, and the profits, after paying all expenses, were £530. 7s. 5d. 
This is exclusive of the value of stock in hand, amounting to £484. 16s. 8d. 

Of 564 prisoners (including 70 Government convicts) who have passed through 
the prison during the year, only 163 were imprisoned for longer periods than three 
months—the remainder, 401, being sentenced to periods of three months and under, 
consequently they were not employed at industrial labour; indeed, it is the rule of 
the prison that no prisoner be so put to work until after he has passed the first 
three months of ‘his imprisonment, and has shown by his good conduct and 
respectful obedience to the rules that he is deserving such indulgence, and when so 
employed a small amount is placed to his credit every week out of his earnings, 
which he receives on quitting the prison. 


In Michaelmas, 1866, the Governor again reported :— 


I have the satisfaction of again reporting that the industry of the prisoners ha 
been more profitable this year than at any like period since I first introduced its 
whilst the discipline of the prison has been fully maintained. It may also be of 
interest to know the extent of work done during the year just closed. ‘There have 
been made— 


4,752 Brush mats.............0000+s-eeeeecontaining 22,998 feet. 
1,769 Wool-bordered mats 5,917 
415 Sinnott mats .....coccccoccscsecseess 2,198 
Caeoe matting ...cccesessessessess- T1923 <6 
Calico woven ..... ps niieens<cnaaeoee . Ba 360 yards. 
Sinnott plaited ...........sssceeees * 40,260 ,, 


” 
”» 


In addition to this the whole of the tailoring, shoemaking, and repairs of the 
establishment, including the officers’ uniform, is done within the prison. Sale of 
manufactured goods and other work done for the year ending— 

Michaelmas, 1864 was £1,166 15 8 


om NOOO! sceesdccacsensocvcsdsesessceosese’ 9: "Age AO aE 
9 PIM: sfeaesacnncabaieds vestoussseesen a: ec Re Be 


The amount of cash paid to County Treasurer as profits for 
ere 
re ee 
eee 

From Michaelmas, 1853, to Michaelmas, 1866, the results 
of the industrial labour, have been as follows:—for sale of 
articles manufactured, £12,415. 16s. 3d., yielding a profit of 
£4,286. ls. 9d., and this is exclusive of £3,195. 13s. 2d. for 
work done in and about the prison for which no charge is 
made to the country. 

From Michaelmas, 1848, to Easter, 1853, an attempt was 
made to carry out industrial employment; it was, however, 
a failure, and for that period in the experiment a loss was 
sustained of £336. 7s. 2d. 

The average annual number of committals for 1848 to 1852, 
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inclusive, was 677, and of re-committals 213; but during the 
five years from 1858 to 1862 inclusive, the industrial system 
being in full working, the committals have averaged only 503, 
and the re-committals 158. eee 

These facts tell an important tale; and we may inquire, 
why should not prisoners generally be made to contribute by 
their labour to their own maintenance, instead of being wholly 
burdensome to the community? An inquiry may also be 
suggested, why prisoners for short as well as for long periods 
should not be employed usefully? If they were, they would 
earn something towards their sustenance—would advance 
somewhat towards improved habits—and would acquire a 
degree of knowledge and dexterity that might be afterwards 
serviceable. Giving them a portion of their earnings as a 
reward for assiduity must act favourably, for it would tend to 
encourage good conduct, and would supply a fund to enable 
them, after leaving gaol, to subsist while seeking for employ- 
ment, 

A notion prevailed at one time that prisoners feel the 
punishment of performing unproductive labour to be more 
irksome than that connected with productive employment, 
and on that account unprofitable labour had many advocates, 
as they believed that the extra repulsiveness of the method of 
correction would deter many from the perpetration of offences. 
This was a most extraordinary delusion, for it gave the 
criminal classes credit for higher sentiments than are possessed 
by many people even in the more respectable classes of society. 
It supposed that the criminal would be anxious to produce 
something to benefit his punishers ; that although he had no 
personal gain from his labour, he was desirous that it might 
be of some advantage to the community ; that of all people he 
was influenced by the most purely patriotic motives. When 
a criminal is undergoing the sentence of the law, he may be 
pleased to acquire skill or knowledge that may be serviceable 
to himself after the term shall have expired; but he is not 
likely to have any particular wish that his industry should be 
beneficial to others. 

There can scarcely be a good or judicious measure proposed 
but it will meet with objectors. It is well that it is so, as 
opposition leads to investigation, and investigation probably 
to improvement. It has been objected to productive employ- 
ment in workhouses and gaols, that it iterferes with the 
occupation of the honest; but this consideration in the pre- 
sent time can have but little influence, when it is well under- 
stood that the wealth of anation depends upon the industry of 
its inhabitants ; and that the more fully the people are occupied 
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usefully, the more they must increase in prosperity. The 
persons confined in prisons, if they were at liberty and 
employed, would so far tend to overstock the labour market, 
and, however usefully engaged, can do no more when under 
confinement. 

The inconvenience suffered by society from vagrancy is of 
serious consequence. The laws for its suppression have 
hitherto been ineffectual in their operation, as is clearly 
manifested by the number of persons without any settled 
habitations who are continually wandering about the country, 
or who infest our populous towns and cities. Their pilfering 
and irregular habits are fully shown by the number of com- 
mittals to the provincial gaols of strangers to the locality 
where they become offenders against the laws. There can be 
no doubt that people wandering about the country, with no 
legitimate means of obtaining a living, propagate not only 
moral but physical contamination, and are media for conveying 
and spreading infectious diseases. Ought not, then, some 
stringent regulations to be enforced for the suppression of 
such a pernicious practice ? 

Perhaps effectual measures for restraining vagrancy are 
withheld from a dread of interfering with the liberty of the 
subject; but, however jealous we may be in the cause of 
freedom, a class of useless persons ought not to be permitted 
to lead unrestrained a vagabond life, to the injury and annoy- 
ance of the well-regulated members of society. Some severe 
rule ought to be established for the suppression of vagrancy, 
but it 1s useless to pass laws or regulations for the purpose, 
unless they include some means of providing for the vagrant. 

Why might not public institutions be founded to which 
persons might be committed who were detected in any act of 
vagrancy ? Lame, blind, imbecile, and infirm persons, devoid of 
friends who will take charge of them, might be treated as their 
cases seem to require, and the institution would be to them a 
place of refuge, in which they might be employed usefully, as 
far as their circumstances would permit. The able-bodied 
might be trained to habits of industry, and be taught some 
art by which on being liberated they might obtain a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, or be qualified for emigration. 

Institutions of this kind would be clearly not self-sup- 
porting; they would, on the contrary, be apparently a 
considerable burden on the nation; yet from the advantages 
that would accrue from their establishment, they would really 
effect a considerable saving to the public, as all vagrants draw 
their support in some way from the community, either by 
begging, pilfering, or by some fraudulent practices. Persons 
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travelling in search of employment might be allowed to pursue 
their object by being furnished with a certificate from their 
last employers, or from some trade society; such certificate 
should be available for a reasonable period only, so that idle 
and worthless individuals might not make a living by imposing 
upon the respectable members of their own class. 

Into gaols or institutions for vagrants a considerable variety 
of handicraft employment might be introduced. Each insti- 
tution might have its separate and distinct kinds of trade or 
occupation, which could be adopted in conformity with the 
habits of the neighbourhood where it might be situated. A 
considerable market for the various productions would be 
obtained by such establishments supplying each other in an 
interchange of their several manufactures. A mutual trading 
might be instituted among them, which, as far as it went, 
could not be obnoxious to the charge of injuring out-of-door 
employment. 

If we could induce industrial habits among the criminal and 
vagrant classes, we should no doubt promote therewith a 
general moral improvement. For the honour of humanity we 
must believe that the incorrigibly vicious are but few, and 
that many whom circumstances have rendered injurious to 
society are reclaimable, if we could only give them the means 
of proceeding in a decent and respectable course of life. If 
we wish for the reformation of those who have gone wrong, 
we must teach them to work, and afford them the means of 
obtaining honest occupation ; and an important step for this 
laudable purpose will be to make our gaols, workhouses, and 


vagrant institutions in reality, not merely in pretence, schools 
of industry. 
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1. Inght: Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes 
Winslow, M.D., D.C.L., &. London: Longmans and 
Co. 1867. 


2. Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S., &c. Second Edition. London: Longmans 
and Co. 1865. 


3. The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry Lewes. 
Two vols. Hdinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 1859. 


IGHT and life are complemental mysteries, and fill the 
earth, and possibly the skies, with their ineffable efful- 
gence. Every step in the science of the one is a step towards an 
explanation of the science of the other, and neither is, or can 
be, humanly complete. They have the beauty of some 
grand Greek statue, which always seems to be becoming some- 
thing which it is not—a rare chemistry of marble and vitality. 
It would seem as though we never could surprise either at the 
moment of creation, or that what we take for creation is but a 
vast cycle of transference. Life we know we cannot create, 
but we are often foolish enough to think that we can make 
light. We do no such thing; we simply unchain the hidden 
chemistries of the ages. Yet life and light are so ordinary 
and familiar, that every one thinks he knows what they are 
until he is asked by another; but they become so marvellous 
under the piercing gaze of the intellect, that we wonder they 
can ever have been commonplace. We are spellbound in 
reverent silence. Life trembles in the leaf, glows in the flower, 
feels about blindly in the animal, and flashes into intellect and 
love in the man. Light throbs and wheels in the great sun, 
‘ plays i’ the pighted clouds,’ and breaks itself over the world 
in multitudinous waves of beauty, colour, and joy. It is our 
highest scientific embodiment of the great Life of Deity, and 
stands so closely related to all life as to be one of the surest 
revealers of the wonders of our own. 

But as yet we stumble on the very threshold, and are 
puzzling ourselves with problems that belong to the inner- 
most. How the sun is fed? is a question of as much interest 
as, How the sun feeds life? Strange secrets may come out of 
the solution of the problem, whether we take Mayer’s theory 
of constant meteoric showers, or Helmhotz’s one of nebulous 
condensation, or a more satisfactory one than either; but one 
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could wish fora few more researches on the direct influence of 
light upon the organic kingdom. In Dr. Winslow’s other- 
wise judicious compilation, several things are put down to the 
effects of light which might be almost as well put down to the 
effects of heat ; but when the sun’s rays are directly meant, of 
course the detachment of the two is not very easy. In most 
experiments with plants and animals, heat and light are alike 
excluded, and one is puzzled to know what would have been 
the effect had there been heat and darkness, and light, and no 
warmth. By means of his ray-filter, Professor Tyndall has 
been able to detach the heat-giving from the light-giving rays, 
and it is surely quite possible to do the same with solar light 
in experiments upon life. One or two experiments so made 
would be of more value than hundreds in which it was difficult 
to say which had been the most active agent, light or heat. 
Plants, as Boussingault discovered, have certain limits of 
growth, and require certain quantities of heat to complete 
that growth; but one would like to know how far luminous, 
but not heat-giving, rays have to do with its luxuriance where 
bright colours are not concerned. For instance, barley has a 
limit of growth of ninety days in Egypt, at Tuqueres it ripens 
in 168 days beneath an equatorial sun, and at Santa Fé de 
Bogota it requires 122 days. Now, what effect would these 
varying temperatures have if the visible and luminous rays of 
solar light were intercepted, and only the invisible and heat- 
giving ones brought to bear upon them? Ifa given amount 
of heat be essential to the full growth of a plant, spread over 
a longer or shorter period as the case may be, is it necessary 
that it should also have a given amount of light, pure and 
simple? If so, how can this be determined? Under given 
conditions of heat and moisture, barley would grow in dark- 
ness—nay, it germinates best in the latter; but would it 
reach its full perfection with the same amount of heat without 
light, and would mere etiolation be the result ? The problem 
may seem a simple one, but very much depends upon its 
solution. We are every day coming to believe that the laws 
of human life have very large relations with the laws of 
vegetable life, and to understand one we must first have 
mastered the other. Light and colour, we know, are insepar- 
able; but it has yet to be ascertained whether light is as 
essential to vitality as it is to colour, where heat is at the same 
time sustained. Plants blanch in darkness, and so do human 
beings ; but if we augment the heat in the case of the latter, 
we have done something to obviate the difficulty. The sun 
embrowns the face and enriches the blood; anda Turkish 
bath does precisely the same where heat alone is the 
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principal agent. A bath, in fact, will tan and burn us quite 
as much as long exposure to a summer sun. ‘In the building 
up and destruction of the human body, heat is the principal 
agent. The union of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen produces 
a sort of combustion which only differs in intensity from that 
of an ordinary fire, and the product of which is carbonic acid 
and water. Now, in a vegetable, carbonic acid and water, 
acted upon by the sun, enable it to build itself up, so that, in 
Professor Tyndall’s words, ‘ the formation of a vegetable is a 
process of winding-up, while the formation of an animal is a 
process of running down.’ It is obvious that the three forces 
of the solar beam, light, heat, and actinism, operate differently 
and not precisely in thé same ratio in both animal and 
vegetable life, and what we desiderate is a more rigorous 
detachment of each, to avoid confusions which obscure science, 
and make it difficult to keep a single line of ‘investigation. 
The effects of the absence of light and heat upon plants are 
more generally known than any other portion of the great 
question of their relation to life. It is right that inductions 
should, therefore, begin here, especially as all animal life is 
immediately derived from plants, and mediately from the sun. 
These organisms, in fact, are the great conservators of solar 
energy. They arrest the fugitive solar rays, consume their 
force in chemical action, and are ready to convert that force 
to other and nobler uses in animals and man. Removed from 
the chemical action of the solar beam, they languish, lose 
colour, and degenerate. Warmth appears to sustain vitality, 
whilst it prevents differentiation. Professor Robinson found 
a plant growing luxuriantly in a coal-mine, the qualities and 
form of which seemed quite new to him. He carefully pre- 
served plant and sod, and had them carefully attended to in 
his garden. The blanched plant died away, but the roots 
speedily grew, and from subsequent familiar shoots he found 
it was tansey. Like experiments with lovage and mint pro- 
duced similar results. The absence of solar light does not 
affect those chemical changes which produce in plants the 
phenomena of periodicity. Dr. Balfour found that a plant 
accustomed to flower in daylight at a certain time continued 
to do so at the wonted time even inadark room. De Can- 
dolle furnishes us with additional facts. He made a series of 
experiments upon flowering plants in darkness and in arti- 
ficial light. He found the law of periodicity to hold good for 
a considerable time under both conditions, but in artificial 
light he observed some flowers to open at their usual hour, 
and others to follow the clock-hours in their opening and 
closing. The turning of certain plants and flowers towards 
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the sun is well known, and may be verified any spring or 
summer day. Jesse’s statement.respecting a potato left 
behind in a cellar, with only a small chink in a corner where 
light could be admitted, is marvellous. The potato lay in the 
opposite corner to the chink, but it shot out a runner which 
ran twenty feet along the floor, crept up the wall, and grew 
through the chink. Growth under such conditions is wonder- 
ful, but it is always an exhaustive effort, and leads to a loss of 
individuation. Such a loss sometimes occurs in a too strong 
light. Tulips, for instance, have their colours completely 
changed unless the direct influence of the sun is moderated 
by a screen. But it is singular to observe that when in 
ordinary plants the colour of a leaf is fixed by its being half 
developed, it does not disappear. At its maturity the leaf 
will be inordinately large, and hence will seem to be of a 
lighter colour. The action of the sun upon the colouring 
matter, the chlorophyll, or chromogen, of plants is seen most 
vividly in the spring, when the leaves deepen in their tints, 
and actinism is most powerful. When actinism is less 
powerful, as in autumn, the colour of the leaves is seen to 
undergo a great change. As Dr. Lindley discovered, decay 
produces in some plants the very tints which increase of life 
developes in others. Autumnal tints owe their origin to the 
loss of carbon which affects the chlorophyll, and very probably 
to conditions of the atmosphere dependent on radiant heat. 
The heat as distinct from the light-giving rays are also most 
active in the autumn, and the deepening colours of fruit and 
foliage are due to this diffusive pencilling of invisible rays. 
The physical cause of colour is well explained by Professor 
Tyndall, but it would lead us out of our way to go into details 
already pretty generally known. Mr. Hunt’s experiments 
upon the germinating effects of colour are not so familiar, and 
relate to the problem of the influence of light upon organic 
structures. Red glasses and fluids stand next to black ones 
in their power of absorbing heat-rays. Hence, light passed 
through red media, repels plants, because, if we follow Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, the waves of light of the same colour pass 
unbroken through them, and, being hottest, decompose, as 
strong light affects tulips. This is borne out by Mr. Hunt’s 
own experiments, although he had not reached the explanation 
of them. Tulips under red and ruby glasses shot up in a 
single lobe, but did not rise above two or three inches above 
the soil, and died in three or four weeks exhausted. Orange 
stood highest in power, but neither under glasses of that 
- colour nor of yellow did the plants reach maturity, whilst in 
blue and green somewhat similar effects were observed. Mr. 
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Hunt arranges the colours in order as to their vital effect as 
follow :—1, orange; 2, red; 3, ruby; 4, yellow; 5, blue; 
6, green. We shall see the correlation of these facts presently. 

The effects of light upon animals carries forward any truths 
gained by the study of plant-life into human regions. By its 
absence or presence we can arrest or hasten the metamorphosis 
of tadpoles, and vary the colour of different insects. Sir 
Humphrey Davy described the protei of the grotto of the 
Magdalena, at Adelsburg, in Illyria. These were midway 
between a reptile and a fish, lived at an immense depth, had 
transparent bodies, and no eyes. The azolutus pisciformis, 
syren lacertina, and the triton siltatus, are fish that live at 
immense sea depth, and have transparent bodies. The protei 
have no eyes, but only little dots in the position of the eyes, 
and the same thing is observed in the case of the fish found 
in the dark caves of the Tyrol and Kentucky. Blindness in 
animals, and men, too, would thus appear to be produced 
either by excess of light or by deprivation of it. Prisoners 
immured in dark dungeons frequently lose their sight, or get 
intermittent blindness ; and moon-blindness, according to Dr. 
Wells, is not due to mere exposure to the moon’s rays, but to 
a chill produced by the radiation of heat from the eyes under 
a clear sky, which very probably has the effect of destroying 
the chemical power of the choroid pigment, in pretty much 
the same way as we shall see excessive light does. The 
Esquimaux are sad victims to opthalmia, cataract, and paralysis 
of the optic nerve, from the intense light of the Arctic sky and 
the glitter of the snow. In the neighbourhood of Roche 
Gaion, on the Seine, in France, where the soil chiefly consists 
of chalk, a peculiar disease of the eye makes its appearance 
every spring, returning slightly in the autumn, and affects 
large numbers of the peasants. They lose their way in the 
fields in the glare of noonday, recovering their vision as dark- 
ness comes on. Italian peasants suffer from the same inter- 
mittent blindness. Taking the causes assigned by an author 
quoted by Dr. Winslow, coupled with other known facts, the 
explanation of these phenomena is not difficult. He gives, 
firstly, exposure to stronger light than the eye has been 
accustomed to ; and, secondly, a deficiency of the black pigment 
which lines the choroid membrane. Actinism, or the chemical 
power of the sun’s rays, as we have seen in plants, is most 
active in the spring, and least active in the tropics (where 
such cases of disease are rare), as proved by the prolonged 
exposure necessary to take a photograph, which can be taken 
in London in two minutes, and requires nearly fifteen in the 


tropics. Now, . * aed condition for the chemical action 
Vol. 10.—No. I 
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of light, according to Dr. Draper, is the absorption of some 
of its rays. We shall see the operation of these facts in the 
case of the eye. The choroid, or second coat of the eye, has 
upon its inner side a coating of black pigment, upon which 
the rays of light impinge, after having passed through the 
transparent retina. This is the real screen, and here the act 
of vision commences. The rays are partially absorbed by the 
pigment, its temperature is increased, and an image is thus 
burnt in upon the retina, and excites the optic nerves.* Mr. 
Lewes has also found that in invertebrate animals the pigment 
layer is in front of the retina and not behind it, as in the 
human eye, proving conclusively, he thinks, that the pigment 
is first affected and the retina secondarily through it. In the 
blind crustacea the pigment is altogether absent, and in 
albinos, whose vision is usually imperfect, it is of a much 
lighter colour than ordinary. The intermittent blindness 
referred to must, therefore, be due to a chemical destruction 
of the pigment by intense light, and a general weakening of 
the nervous structure of the eye. We are led on from this 
fact to consider the effect of colours upon the eye and brain. 
The change of temperature in the choroid pigment is exactly 
proportionate to the intensity and intrinsic colour of each ray. 
Now, red rays notably produce the effect of an increase of 
temperature and a consequent excitement of the brain, as 
seen in animals, and specially in the insane. This is evidently 
not due to the velocity with which the waves of red light hit 
the retina, for red is lowest in the spectrum, and the pitch or 
velocity of colours rises gradually from red to violet. Professor 
Tyndall calculates that it takes 39,000 waves of red light to 
make an inch, and that 474,439,680,000,000 waves of red light 
enter the eye in a single second; and, incredible as the 
velocity and minuteness of these impulses seem, they are the 
lowest in the spectrum. Red and violet mark the extremes of 
visibility, and below the former and beyond the latter is a large 
region of incompetency, so far as perception and neurility are 
concerned. Red rays correspond to bass notes in the musical 
scale, yet have an exciting power equal to the shrill notes that 
become so by the increase of the vibrations of the vocal cords. 
Here, as again in violet, the analogy between the pitch of 





* This fact leads to scientific explanation of the persistency of certain images 
produced in the eye in high states of mental excitement. At the Leeds meeting 
of the British Association, Professor Stevelly narrated several curious facts relative 
to this persistency of images in eye and brain which occurred in the experience 
of himself and friends. His friend Sir J. Macneil told him of a murderer who 
had been dazzled by the reflection of the sun from a bucket of water a man carried 
before him, and who was subsequently so tormented with seeing buckets of blood 
moving before him, that he gave himself up and was executed. 
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light and sound breaks down. Violet rays have an incredible 
velocity. An inch of this colour contains 57,500 waves, and 
the number of waves requisite to produce an impression of 
violet in the eye, amounts to 699,000,000,000,000 per second, 
and yet violet is one of the most soothing of all colours. Not 
in their velocity, then, but in their heat characteristics lies the 
difference of their power. Red and yellow rays are always most 
injurious to the eye for this reason, and yet both are remark- 
able for their deficiency in actinism, as is seen in the familiar 
facts that in photographs red and yellow objects are always too 
dark, and that the photographer works in a blue light. 
Hence are explained several phenomena relating to the general 
health of mankind. Yellow papered or painted walls absorb 
the actinic power of light, and eventually become very 
injurious to persons residing in rooms so finished. A change 
from paleness and delicacy is, however, almost immediately 
perceived when the walls are covered with blue material, which 
evinces the power of reflecting actinic rays in considerable 
quantities instead of absorbing them. Hence the use of blue 
spectacles for weak eyes, and the absolute importance of 
filtering gas-flames through blue-tinted glass globes to those 
whose occupation leads them to work or write much in a 
strong light. In each of these cases the colour must be 
simply a light-blue, as darker shades appear to depress the 
vital power. Green, violet, and all the neutral tints soothe the 
nervous system and allay direct mental excitement, and we 
join in Dr. Winslow’s recommendation of such facts to the 
notice of those who have the care of the insane, or suffer 
themselves from chronic brain irritability. The effects of dark- 
ness on the brain may as well be referred to here. Its 
soothing influence is well-known, and many persons cannot 
sleep with a light in their bedroom, because of the nervous 
excitement it produces. Under ordinary circumstances, even 
to those who have habituated themselves to it, a very small 
gaslight is injurious, and renders sleep less refreshing than it 
might be. Much of the morning lassitude felt by late students, 
and their unrefreshing sleep, is due to brain excitement pro- 
duced by the artificial light, in the first place, and by having 
to sleep in morning light in the second, and may be largely 
reduced by artificially darkening the bedroom. It may also, 
perhaps, be assumed that what truth lies in the popular saying 
respecting the greater value of sleep before midnight, may be 
thus explained. In some districts the two hours before mid- 
night are called ‘the beauty sleep,’ from a belief in their 
cheering and wrinkle-averting power, and this is probably 
owing to sleeping during periods when light, heat, and actinism 
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are least powerful. The same thing may be seen in animals, 
who feed best in the dark, even though they appear to eat 
least. Turkeys and fowls can be readily fattened in this way, 
and feeding cattle do best in moderately dark sheds. These 
facts seem to contradict the importance of light to health, but 
really do not. Feeding may require a certain measure of 
health as a motive power, but is yet not highest health. The 
degeneration of muscular tissues, and the envelopment of 
certain organs with fatty lobes, is almost as far from pure 
health as is a general hypertrophy. Mr. Banting may, there- 
fore, add living in strong light as another of his golden rules 
against obesity. 

When we come to the direct effects of light upon man, we are 
astonished at the purely empirical character of all that is known. 
Dr. Winslow does not profess to have made any experiments 
himself, even in the large and semi-mythical field of the 
influence of sol-lunar light upon the insane and sane mind; 
but he has by wide research collected some very interesting 
facts upon this and cognate topics, and these we shall collate 
with others. Where the air is dry, Professor Tyndall has 
proved by experiment that light and heat may pass together 
without the absorption of the latter, because there is nothin 
to disturb the heat waves, and the air is not sensibly affected. 
Solar heat will, therefore, burn the skin in the coldest possible 
air. ‘I never, on any occasion,’ he says, ‘suffered so much 
from solar heat, as in descending from the “ Corridor” to the 
Grand Plateau of Mont Blanc, on August 13th, 1857; though 
we were at the time hip deep in snow, the sun blazed 
against my companion and myself with unendurable power. 
Immersion in the shadow of the Dime du Goité at once 
changed my feelings; for here the air was at freezing tem- 
perature. It was not, however, sensibly colder than the air 
through which the sunbeams passed ; and I suffered, not from 
the contact of hot air, but from radiant heat, which had 
reached me through an icy cold medium.’ In rooms long 
closed from the light, damp and mustiness prevail; but these 
effects are as much to be attributed to a deficiency of heat-rays 
as of luminous ones, and an elevation of the temperature by 
artificial means soon disperses both. The unhealthiness of 
cellars might, therefore, be lessened by heat, yet without light 
they would still be unfit for habitation. Where heat cannot 
be obtained in proper quantities, solar influence is indispen- 
sable, and the tendency of recent enactments to destroy the 
old low windows and dark dwellings of the poor will have a 
very decidedly improving effect. We cannot, however, 
legitimately ascribe all the symptoms usually attributed to the 
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want of light, or to polarised light, to those defects solely. 
Many other causes, as insufficient food, are strongly operative, 
and county statistics prove a correlation between that insuffi- 
ciency and the number of actually blind persons within it. 
Policemen are especially mentioned by Dr. Winslow as suffering 
from the effects of night labour; but we do not think they 
show any anemia, or lack of robustness from it, except in large 
towns. Besides they are not perpetually upon night-duty, but 
alternate it with day-duty. Compositors on a daily newspaper 
are better illustrations, but even then we have strong artificial 
light, as well as absence of solar light. We once knew a night- 
watchman of a factory, who had not been in bed a night for four- 
teen years, who should have exhibited every characteristic of 
pallor and debility, but he was a healthy, ruddy, brown-faced 
man, and probably owed his health to his fondness for fishing. 
There is yet large truth in the Italian proverb, ‘ Where light 
is not permitted to enter the physician will have to go.’ We 
know not whether any observations were made upon the 
influence of light in cholera during last year’s epidemic in 
London ; but Sir David Brewster affirms that, when prevalent 
in great cities, ‘it was invariably found that the deaths were 
more numerous in narrow streets and northern exposures, 
where the salutary beams of light and actinism had seldom 
shed their beneficial influence.’ Foreign physicians have also 
noticed that deaths are more frequent in the same disease upon 
the dark side of a sick ward, and Miss Nightingale refers in her 
‘Notes on Hospitals’ to the importance of good light in such 
places, the perceptible influence of it and cheerful colours upon 
convalescing patients, and the difficulties experienced in re- 
covering the sick in wards exposed to a northern light, even 
when efficiently warmed and ventilated. She also notes that 
nearly all patients lie with their faces turned to the light, even 
when it gives them pain to do so. ‘ Then why do you lie on that 
side?’ she has asked. The patient ‘does not know; but we 
do. Itis because it is the side towards the window.’ Dr. 
Hammond, in speaking of the importance of light in all cases 
where there is a deficiency of vital power, thinks he has 
noticed that wounds heal more quickly when not wholly 
excluded from the light. 

Upon growth and structure light appears to exert a marvel- 
lous power. Exposed to actinism in the very act of germi- 
nating, few plants or animals are observed to flourish. The 
foetal life of mammals seem in this to correspond to the 
darkness and ‘abiding alone’ in the earth necessary for 
plant-seeds ; but, subsequently, light, heat, and actinism are 
necessary and powerful, Consignment to a life of darkness 
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has been generally observed to arrest human growth, and in 
some instances to retard puberty, or prevent it being ever 
attained. The low stature of miners in all parts of England, 
who have taken to pit-life early, is notorious, although no 
specific observations or statistics are just at this moment con- 
veniently to our hands. Fourcault affirms that this deterio- 
ration may be very commonly seen. In the arrondissement of 
Chernay, in Belgium, half the population are miners, and half 
agriculturists. ‘The latter readily supply their proper quota to 
the army, but very few of the former can be found who are not 
either deformed or below the required height. This retardation 
is to be balanced by the early age at which puberty is reached 
in hot countries, and at which physical vigour disappears. 
Long before the European has reached manhood, the Hindoo 
or the African has attained it, marries, and undertakes the 
responsibility ofa family. Beauty there is as shortlived as it 
is brilliant. "What is the explanation of all these facts? We 
cannot but think that we have seen in it the simple case of 
barley, as illustrating the law of plant-life. A given quantity 
of light, heat, and actinism is necessary to produce that exter- 
nal co-operation with internal chemical forces which determines 
owth, structure, and perfection. Where these are shut off, 
neither of the three can proceed harmoniously ; where they are 
spread more evenly over a larger period, as in temperate zones, 
they are reached less rapidly, and physical strength and beauty 
flower longest ; and where they are intensest, life runs swiftly 
up its gamut and down again. Solar rays having been found 
empirically so very necessary to health—whether our expla- 
nation be true or not—Dr. Winslow recommends that growing 
children should have what the ancients termed solaria, or 
solar-air baths, being freely exposed to sunlight with very 
little clothing upon them. Dr. Wynter, indeed, urges the 
construction of glass-house nurseries upon the tops of houses, 
where children could get the air and light from which they 
are now so much debarred. To children of a scrofulous ten- 
dency it would be an invaluable plan. But before we reach 
this height of scientific perfection, we must more effectually 
et rid of our smoking chimneys and smoky air. The hos- 
pital of St. John at Brussels has a garden solarium of this kind 
upon its roof, very much to the delight and improvement of 
its convalescents. Humboldt bears his testimony to the 
beneficial effects of direct solar light upon structure. The 
Chaymas, he says, ‘both men and women (whose bodies are 
constantly inured to the effect of light), are very muscular and 
possess rounded forms.’ He also particularly notes the 
absence of deformities amongst the Chaymas, Mexicans, and 
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others who live in a brilliant light, and go nearly, if not 
entirely, naked. Much of this may, however, be due to constant 
muscular exercise and freedom from sedentary cares. A very 
ingenious Frenchman, M. Sanson Alphonse, has endeavoured 
to ascertain whether a graduating line of stature cannot be 
drawn through the globe; but his results are very various, and 
show that other causes co-operate with light in producing 
variations of height, as the medium elevation above the sea, 
the nature of diet, occupation, and, possibly, race. 

That the skin and the entire mechanism of the body are 
affected by the sun needs no demonstration. The deposit of 
black pigment in the skin of the negro, which pales in milder 
climes, and is not fully manifest in the young, is very familiar. 
This deposit is, however, sometimes very irregular, and is 
connected with curious phenomena. It is not only found in 
the skin, but, according to Dr. Pruner-Bey, is found in patches 
upon the tongue, the velum, the conjunctive, the external 
angles of the eye, and even the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tinal canal.* It also sometimes happens that the pigment is 
not distributed evenly in the rete mucosum of the skin, when 
we have what are known as ‘spotted negroes.’ Illness has 
been known to entirely change this colouring matter to a dingy 
white, and it is a general rule amongst negroes that the deeper 
the tint relative to a man’s tribe the better his health. 
Travellers have fancied that the mental capacity was in the 
ratio of the blackness of the skin ; but Dr. Barth, who asserted 
that the glossy jet-black negroes of the Sudan were most 
intelligent, is contradicted by Mr. Speke, who found that the 
light coloured populations of the Mozambique and Lake 
Nyassa were the bravest, most energetic, and intelligent of 
the Eastern negroes. Extremes, doubtless, meet. Whether 
this pigment be racial, or developed by active internal agencies 
resisting the sun’s actinism, and equally capable of producing 
it in whites residing in the same latitudes for long periods, is 
still a moot point, although the weight of fact and science is 
largely in favour of the former. The black tint, however, is 
not nearly so permanent as the olive and copper, and is lost in 
disease, temperate zones, or long wood-life, whilst they show 
themselves as strongly in the young as in adults, and resist 
climatal changes. ‘rinocq affirmed that the Red Indians of 
North America were as white as Europeans where the skin 
was not exposed, and it is well known that the women of the 
Eastern seraglios become nearly white by long seclusion and 
veiling. Actinism is said to be the chief agent in the 
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embrowning of the skin; but in our own experience we have 
found it as readily to follow the exposure to the hot air of a 
Turkish bath, and to be most easily produced in midsummer 
and autumn, when actinism is lessening in its power. Pro- 
bably relative degrees of humidity have a considerable in- 
fluence in preventing, or favouring, the tanning of the skin. 
As a rule, hothouse gardeners are not very brown, whilst 
sailors might frequently pass for foreigners. A dry air would 
appear to be most favourable to the enrichment of the blood 
and the deepening of the skin tint. The effect of a tropical 
sun upon the blood has frequently been noticed by scientific 
inquirers, and the bright tinge it acquires presents us with a 
most interesting problem. Dr. Mayer found in this the 
starting point of his various works upon organic and inor- 
ganic force, which led up to his ‘ Celestial Dynamics,’ and the 
‘Meteoric Theory of the Sun.’ He found, or had gathered from 
secondary sources, that the venous blood of a feverish patient 
in the tropics was redder than in more northern latitudes, 
and with this empirical observation he climbed up to his grand 
dynamics. Everybody knows that the blood is not the simple 
fluid it was ordinarily thought to be formerly, and that iron is 
the chief agent in giving it colour through its oxidisation in 
the lungs, and its power to increase the number of blood cor- 
puscles, of which it is a chief constituent. In chlorosis, 
produced by developmental changes, as in females, or by con- 
finement and darkness, the blood pines for its iron. The 
corpuscles diminish by one-fourth, and the proportion of iron 
in the ashes of the blood is in the same ratio. ‘It is quite 
certain,’ says Liebig, ‘that if iron be excluded from the food 
organic life cannot be supported.’ Meat, vegetables, and bread 
contain iron in considerable quantities, and he thinks ‘ the 
effect aimed at in religious prescriptions and rules by the 
exclusion of flesh, and especially of red meat, are to be accounted 
for by the deficiency of iron.* For the very opposite reason 
pugilists and pedestrians eat half-cooked meat. In spite of 
the iron contained in the food, it is found necessary to ad- 
minister it artificially in medicines ; but are these two the only 
ways and forms in which iron reaches the blood? If so, the 
lighter meats and vegetables of tropical countries must contain 
more iron, or an additional supply is obtained from the sun. 
The latter is most likely. The revelations of spectrum analysis 
show that iron is a very large element in the constitution of 
the sun, although it was at first replied to Professor Kirchhoff, 
that the absorption lines of the solar spectrum, that is the 
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dark lines, were produced by the vapour of iron either in the 
atmosphere of the sun or the earth, but most likely the latter. 
He said it was incredible that the latter could be the case, or 
the lines would appreciably alter as the sun approached the 
horizon. Ceding, however, the fact of iron in the sun as a prob- 
ability of more than one septillion to one, as put by Tyndall, 
and that the phenomenon of Fraunhofer’s lines arises from the 
power of an incandescent vapour to absorb precisely those 
rays which it itself can emit, is the presence of iron vapour 
in the air to be thereby considered unproved? We think not. 
The vapour of mercury will act through the skin, and why not 
the vapour of iron? The bright tinge acquired by the blood 
under a tropical sun would seem ‘to indicate that iron is taken 
into the human system by the lungs and the skin. A sun-bath 
is, therefore, an iron bath, and the brightness of the insects and 
of the gorgeous flowers of the tropics is only, it would seem, an 
effect of this great colouring agent. Manis made beautiful by 
that which makes the earth beautiful. The red river that rushes 
rich with life through artery and vein is tinged with the same 
force that dyes the purple of the slates, specks the rich porphy- 
ries, flushes the rosy granite of Egypt, and pencils the changing 
blue of Welsh and Highland hills. The rich colour and cosy 
warmth of an English town, set in a fringe of green, are due 
to the same agent which burns in brick and tile. ‘ All those 
beautiful violet veinings and variegations of the marbles of 
Sicily and Spain, the glowing orange and amber tint of those 
of Sienna, the deep russet of the Rosso-antico, and the blood- 
colour of all the precious jaspers that enrich the temples of 
Italy ; and, finally, all the lovely transitions of tint in the 
pebbles of Scotland and the Rhine, which form, though not 
the most precious, by far the most interesting portion of our 
modern jeweller’s work ;—all these are painted by nature with 
this one material only, variously portioned and applied—the 
oxide of iron that stains your Tunbridge springs.’* 

We have left ourselves no space to enter into the curious 
speculations brought together by Dr. Winslow relative to the 
influence of sol-lunar light in insanity, and upon the periodicity 
of fevers. ‘The first he considers doubtful; but the second is 
pretty well established, so far as Indian fevers are concerned, 
by the evidence and observations of Dr. Balfour and others. 
We may have occasion to refer to these at some future time. 
Dr. Winslow’s book, we may add, in conclusion, is full of facts, 
collected from various sources, and presenting nearly every 
aspect of the main question considered. It is essentially 
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what it professes to be, a compilation, and the only regret the 
reader will feel is that the worthy physician has not worked 
some portion of the wide field himself, especially that having 
reference to the influence of colours upon the brain in disease, 
and of sol-lunar influence on the insane. The book will set 
any intelligent mind at work, and most likely direct more 
attention to a much-neglected source of public heaith. 





THOMAS SHILLITOE, QUAKER AND PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


HANKS to Mr. Tallack, we now know something about 
Thomas Shillitoe,* a Quaker, born in London in 1754, a 
very remarkable man in more respects than one, and entitled 
for his works’ sake to a place of no mean esteem as a pioneer 
in various fields of philanthropic enterprise. 

Thomas Shillitoe’s father was librarian of Gray’s Inn 
when his son was born, but resigned that post some twelve 
years afterwards in order to become landlord of the Three 
Tuns, at Islington. Three years sufficed to exhaust the new 
publican’s resources, and to compel him to seek a quiet 
retreat once more in connection with Gray’s Inn; and it 
was well for his son that this was so, for public-house-life 
is no school of virtue, and a lad could hardly come to any 
good whilst rambling about the ‘village,’ as it was then 
called, till late at nights, carrying out beer to a publican’s 
customers. Happily the public-house scheme failed, and 
the changes that ensued led to Thomas’s promotion from 
publican’s potboy to grocer’s apprentice, and to his removal 
from Islington to Wapping. Scarcely, however, had he 
been twelve months in the grocery trade ere his master was 
compelled to abandon his business at Wapping through 
having fallen into drunkenness. This led to his removal 
to Portsmouth, whither his apprentice accompanied him ; 
but the situation of the shop, in the lowest part of the 
town, caused young Shillitoe to be surrounded with scenes 
of profligacy from which he shrank with horror, so that at 
length he was compelled to write to his parents, entreating 
them to release him from such contaminating circumstances, 
and thus was enabled to return to London as assistant to a 
sober and devout tradesman, from whose example and influence 
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he received much benefit. It was here that Thomas, who had 
been brought up in the Established Church, became acquainted 
with a young man connected with members of the Society of 
Friends, and in the habit of attending their ‘first day’ meet- 
ings. To these, at his persuasion, Thomas accompanied him, 
and soon acquired a habit of so doing. His new friend, how- 
ever, was by no means a true Quaker, for in his society Thomas 
learned to neglect all except a morning attendance at a place 
of worship, and to frequent tea-gardens and other places of 
public resort, where they spent the afternoons, and occasion- 
ally the evenings, of the day that ought to be ‘most fair, most 
calm, and bright.’ But not much more than a year of this 
sort of life had passed ere Shillitoe’s mind became very 
uneasy. He had very early been the subject of strong reli- 
gious impressions, and he now resolutely determined to 
follow the leadings of his conscience. From that time 
forward, we are told, his career was an uninterrupted ad- 
vance in godliness. Never again was he prevailed upon to 
forsake either the profession or the practice of a decidedly 
religious life. He had at first attended Quaker meetings 
merely for the sake of the companionship of his friend, but 
gradually he formed an attachment for the peculiarities of the 
Quakers, became a member of their society, and continued 
such until the end. He had, however, much trouble to pass 
through on this account, owing to the dislike of Quakerism 
which his parents entertained, and the opposition they conse- 
quently manifested. They grieved over him as having for- 
saken the road in which they had carefully taught him to go ; 
and it cost him and them much pain whilst he chose the 
strange path to which, as he thought, his soul’s best interests 
invited him. 

In the midst of his troubles on this score, Margaret Bell, 
a motherly Quaker, became actively ‘concerned’ on his 
behalf, and procured for him what she presumed would be a 
more congenial situation as a clerk in a Quaker banking 
house in Lombard-street, where his associates, being of 
similar tenets, might be expected to sympathise with and 
appreciate his feelings. It was with hopeful expectation that 
young Shillitoe accepted this situation, and in it he conscien- 
tiously strove to perform his duties to his employers’ satisfac- 
tion ; but trouble and disappointment followed him, for he 
found that his new companions, though members of the Society 
of Friends, were by no means elevated above the mass of 
humanity. Amongst them were many who seemed to him 
‘as much given up to the world and its delusive pleasures 
as other professors of the Christian name ;’ and he was shocked 
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that even his employers saw no harm in issuing lottery-tickets 
to their customers, in compliance with the gambling spirit 
which at that time of religious deadness and moral laxity per- 
vaded all ranks of society. He, therefore, deemed it to be 
his bounden duty to quit an employment that proved to be 
so religiously distasteful to him; and he anxiously looked 
round for some means of relieving himself from it. After 
very serious consideration, he resolved to give up superior 
worldly advantages in order to obtain freedom to act according 
to his conscience; and he chose the unromantic occupation 
of a shoemaker as most likely to enable him to do this. Could 
anything appear more unaccountably stupid than this to the 
common sense of ordinary mortals? His relatives, and even 
his Quaker friends, thought him foolish and deluded. Again 
and again they remonstrated with him on his absurd pre- 
ference of the awl, last, and waxed thread to clerkship in a 
first-rate bank with excellent prospects of advancement. Nor 
was the change without its abundant immediate humiliations. 
The respectable appearance he had maintained had now to be 
relinquished. Quaker though he was, he had up to that time 
worn a plain sword at his side, after the fashion of the day. 
He had much more to give up than this; and he had the 
humble garb of a working shoemaker to assume. ‘To add to 
the difficulty of the change, the bankers, appreciating his faith- 
fulness as a servant, would not at first entertain his proposal 
to leave their employment. Margaret Bell, however, advised 
him to look at the matter simply in its probable bearing on 
his religious advancement as in the sight of the Lord. From 
this point of view duty seemed plain. Thomas promptly 
decided and resigned his clerkship. 

At this distance of time, and with only imperfect knowledge 
of the circumstances, it is not possible to condemn Shillitoe 
for the step thus taken. But certainly the noblest spectacle 
of all is that which is seen when the flag of honesty and piety 
is borne unflinchingly along in that very part of the field in 
which Providence has placed us. To withdraw to a quieter 
station, is virtually to admit an inability in the arm of the 
Lord to sustain us in the thick of the fight. The fact that his 
employers valued Shillitoe, shows that they would have most 

robably allowed him to retain their service whilst refusing to 
sell their lottery-tickets ; and who can tell what influence his 
elevated character might have had at length on his fellow- 
clerks, had he remained amongst them? Was he not set 
there, in order to be a preacher of righteousness to them ? 
What business, then, had he to withdraw? We can only 
ask such questions now; we eannot judge how far Shillitoe 
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was right or wrong in his method of answering them. Un- 
doubtedly he was actuated by the noblest motives according 
to the light that he could attain, and for these motives we are 
bound to honour him. 

A shoemaker in Southwark agreed to teach young Shillitce 
his handicraft in all its branches, in consideration of a clear 
half of his small savings. Shillitoe’s little surplus of money 
wasted fast, and his new earnings were very small, not allowing 
him for the first twelve months more than bread, cheese, and 
water, and sometimes he had to go without even the cheese, 
in order to keep clear of debt, which he scrupulously avoided. 
It was not easy for him at first to sit constantly at his work. 
He both laboured hard and fared hard. Many of his friends 
feared his health would suffer, but he soon became reconciled 
to the change of diet and occupation, and he thought his con- 
stitution did also; on this point, however, he was probably 
much mistaken. Nervous affections, from which he afterwards 
suffered much, proved that the laws of health must have been 
violated somewhere; and not unlikely the alteration to a 
too sedentary: occupation was in this respect a mistake. 
Whatever harm the change may have done to his body, it at 
first gave much ease and comfort to his mind. He thought 
he had been guided in this change by an internal direction, 
and he trusted that if he kept similarly close to his good Guide 
in all his future course, the result would always show to his 
friends that he had not been deceived in the steps he had taken, 

Become now an accomplished shoemaker, Shillitoe left his 
instructor in the Borough, and took lodgings in the City, 
where he soon obtained employment, especially from the 
‘Friends.’ Everything seemed to promise prosperity; but 
now came a baffling occurrence; his health failed. Sedenta 
work, scanty food, and town air, were too much for the body. 
He removed to Tottenham, and this change of air seemed to 
suit him for a while. Here, business prospering, he settled in 
1778, being then twenty-three years of age ; and at Tottenham, 
on the whole, he remained until his death, for nearly sixty years. 

Having now the means, he bethought him of the desirability 
of taking to himself a wife; but not without, in the very 
outset, having recourse to fervent prayer, in which he entreated 
some intimation or confirmation from on high. He particularly 
tells us that he besought the Lord to guide him by His counsel, 
in taking this very important step; and that he thought he had 
good ground to believe that a response was granted to him. 
In Mary Pace, a virtuous woman of honest parents, he found 
the wife he sought, and in 1778 the young people were united 
in marriage. 
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For seven and twenty years the shoe trade was carried 
on in Tottenham, and at the end of that time Thomas 
found himself master of property bringing him in an income 
of about a hundred a year. An ordinary Christian would 
have gone on patiently plodding, and might in time have 
become the head of a large establishment, benefitting the 
neighbourhood by finding honourable employment and main- 
tenance for a large number of families, and doing good to a 
wide circle of customers by fitting them with boots and shoes 
honestly made and warranted to give them satisfaction for 
their money. On such a service, if done for His sake, God 
would not fail to confer His smile, just as freely as on the 
labours of an apostle. But Shillitoe, in his humble way, had 
in him something of the faculty and gift of an apostle, and it 
would, therefore, have been a mistake for him to have remained 
in the boot trade. He believed it to be his duty to be content 
with the little wealth he had acquired, and to retire upon it 
in order that he might devote himself uninterruptedly to the 
Lord’s service in benefitting his fellow-creatures in some other 
way than as a tradesman. He had already found himself 
conscientiously impelled to offer words of religious counsel 
andexhortation to sundry of his neighbours and acquaintances ; 
had performed several preaching journeys into the home 
counties ; and had become recognised in his sect as a useful 
and zealous minister of the Gospel. In 1805, at the age of 
fifty-one, he thus wrote down his own view of the case :— 


An augeererion, was at times presented to my mind that the time was fast 


approaching when I must be willing to relinquish a good business which I had 
been helped to get together, and set myself more at liberty to attend to my religious 
duties from home, by the language which my Divine Master renewedly proclaimed 
in the ear of my soul, of ‘Gather up thy wares into thine house, for I have need 
of the residue of thy days;’ accompanied by an assurance that although there was, 
as some would consider, but little meal in the barrel, and little oil in the cruise, of 
temporal property (not having realised more than a bare hundred prents a year, 
and all my five children to settle in the world), if I was but faithful in giving up 
to this and every future requiring of my great Creator, the meal and oil should 
not waste. I endeavoured to weigh this requisition of my Divine Master in the 
best way my feeble capacity was equal to, and well knew that the meal and oil He 
had thus condescended to give in store, would be amply sufficient for me and my 
dear wife, should we be permitted to see old age, provided we continued to pursue 
our economical habits; and that I must leave the provision for my children’s 
settling in life to that same Almighty Power who had so abundantly cared for us; 
yet the prospect of relinquishing a good business, as my son iocliosl taking it, was 
at times a close trial of my faith. The requiring, however, pressed upon me with 
increasing weight, accompanied with a fear that if I did not endeavour, after a 
cheerful resignation of myself and my all (which a kind Providence had given us 
for our declining years) to His disposal, even all this would be blasted again, with- 
out power on my part, with my utmost caution and care to prevent. 


Shillitoe was too shrewd a man to suppose that every solemn 
impression or internal dictate is to be obeyed, without regard 
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to its source as testable by its character. Those who insist 
most on the value of internal direction are accustomed to ad- 
vise that in cases of ministerial function a conclave of Friends 
shall try the case before ‘liberating’ the subject of the impres- 
sion to perform the duty supposed to have been enjoined. 
Shillitoe wisely took counsel with some of his religious ac- 
quaintances ; and these, after fully weighing the matter, advised 
him to do as the inward voice had commanded. 

Henceforward Shillitoe devoted himself to the home and 
foreign ministerial work. He regarded it as an indication of 
the Divine good pleasure with the sacrifice he had made, that 
soon after his retirement from business, a person from whom 
he had not had the slightest expectation, died leaving him a 
hundred pounds in her will. About a year after he had, as he 
supposed, wound up his affairs, it was impressed upon his 
mind that he ought to complete the process by freeing himself 
from obligations attendant on some leasehold property held 
under him by sub-tenants. As this threatened to reduce his 
income he was loth to comply, and took two years before he 
made up his mind about it. At length, in 1808, having 
arranged for a preaching journey in Ireland, he found his 
mind so unusually clouded, so devoid of comfort, that he was 
led closely to examine himself as to the cause. It then seemed 
clear to him that his retention of the leaseholds was the source 
of his difficulty ; and, acting upon this impression, he arranged 
finally with his landlord and the tenants; and owing to the 
liberality of the former the terms agreed on were such as to 
render his income even greater than before. 

Up to this time Shillitoe’s travels in the ministry had been 
limited to Lincolnshire, as his greatest distance from home, 
with the exception of a brief visit he had paid to the Channel 
Islands, Calais, and Dunkirk. But now his home and foreign 
missionary labours became almost incessant, and sometimes 
took him out to great distances from Tottenham. From choice 
he was usually a pedestrian in these labours. Amongst his 
memoranda, his biographer finds many, of which the following 
is a sample :— 


After meeting I walked to Castleton, ten miles; had a comfortable meeting with 
a few Friends there next morning. In the afternoon walked to Whitby, fourteen 
miles over a dreary moor. After it I walked to Russell Dale, and next day to 
Helmsley, in the afternoon to Bilsdale. Next day walked about thirty-two miles 
to Knaresborough, and next day to Rawden. I walked to;Lothersdale, about 
twenty-two miles. The great quantity of rain that has fallen of late has made 
travelling on foot trying. I hope to be preserved in patience, apprehending it is 
the line of conduct I must pursue when time will allow of it. Next day walked to 
Netherdale, about twenty-four miles. 


Again: he walked on a Saturday evening from Lancaster 
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to Wyersdale; on the Sunday afternoon to Ray; on the 
Monday, twenty-six miles to Hawes ; on the Tuesday, twenty- 
eight to Masham ; on Wednesday, twenty-three to Leyburn; 
on Thursday, eight to Aysgarth, and the same afternoon ten 
more to Reeth. On Friday he set out with a horse and chaise 
to return to Hawes, but finding the dales flooded in many 
places he resumed walking, often coming to points where he 
had to wade through rushing streams. Having reached 
Hawes, he dined, and then struck over the fells to Brigflatts, 
whence on Saturday he walked to Kendal, and reached Lan- 
caster in the evening. 

In journeys like these, undertaken entirely that he might 
fulfil the gratuitous work of an evangelist, Shillitoe sometimes 
underwent considerable hardships. In these enterprises, as well 
as at other times, he occasionally ran into an extreme of homeli- 
ness in matters of dress. The quondam gentlemanly banker’s 
clerk became so unmindful of his appearance as to be barely 
respectable. In suit of ‘pepper and salt, with dowlais 
shirt, often open at the neck, without cravat, and with a chip 
hat, in hot weather carried in his hand or confided to the top 
of his umbrella, he sometimes caused much surprise and some 
amusement in those who met him. Once, Mrs. Shillitoe, 
fearing lest her husband should injure himself by too long 
walking, engaged the good offices of a coachman who under- 
took to stop his vehicle on overtaking Shillitoe, and to beg 
him to get up and ride. The coachman asked a similar question 
to that put by the Friar of Orders Gray :— 

But how shall I your true-love know 
From many another one? 
And was told in reply that if he met a man unlike any other 
man, that would be her husband. Guided by this direction, 
the driver recognised Mr. Shillitoe, and conveyed to him the 
request of his wife, with which he obediently complied. 

Happily for Shillitoe he had strong muscular tendencies, 
and when on his journeys he was obliged to intermit preach- 
ing, he always liked to fill up intervals with useful manual 
occupation. Sometimes he even carried with him a labourer’s 
linen smock-frock, to wear whilst lending a hand at farm- 
houses where he was staying ; for he believed it to be his duty 
to set an example of industry both to people and preachers. 

It is narrated that during one of his missionary visits to 
Yorkshire, some wealthy Friends who knew him only by report, 
were expecting him to lodge at their house for a short time, 
but that when he came his appearance led them to suppose 
him to be some poor rustic Quaker of that district—not sus- 
pecting him to be their invited guest. They accordingly had 
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him entertained in the kitchen by the servants, and he per- 
ceiving, and no doubt enjoying the mistake, quietly submitted. 
Their surprise may be imagined when they discovered in the 
chief preacher ‘ at meeting’ their unknown kitchen friend. 

In point of diet, Shillitoe was as simple as in other respects. 
For the last fifty years of his life he was a teetotaler, and he 
was a vegetarian also, except as to the use of milk and eggs. 
Early in his career he was subject to very severe visitations of 
nervous depression and anxiety. Sometimes, indeed, he suffered 
so acutely from hypochondria as to be brought almost to death’s 
door. Once, in 1805, he recorded that his body and mind were 
such a pit of horrors that he thought he should expire. On 
some occasions he fancied himself a teapot for weeks together, 
and was in dread lest people coming close to him should break 
him! He has been known to run whilst crossing London 
Bridge, for fear lest it should give way under him. After the 
occurrence of a very terrible murder which had excited general 
horror, he kept indoors for a considerable time, lest he should 
be mistaken for the murderer. Twice he was confined to his 
bed from the sudden sight of a mouse. For these ailments, 
which no doubt his sedentary occupation as a shoemaker did 
much to encourage, he tried many prescriptions. In May, 
1833, at the age of 79, he walked from Tottenham to Exeter 
Hall to address a temperance meeting, and then stated that 
for twenty years, from the twenty-fourth year of his age, he 
had, in compliance with medical orders, habitually taken beef- 
steak and ‘ good ale’ for breakfast, and a liberal supply of wine 
and ale at dinner and supper; that with all this supposed ‘ sup- 
port,’ his nerves became weaker and his health worse ; that 
debility and frequent ‘horrors’ increased upon him ; that he 
was then advised to smoke and to take spirits and water, which 
he did; but that then, in addition to the previous ailments, 
he began to be unable to sleep; that laudanum was then pre- 
scribed ; that he began with ten drops a day, and went on 
until his nightly dose was one hundred and eighty drops! No 
wonder that his health did not improve! He added that he 
became bilious, rheumatic, and gouty ; that he frequently had 
very bad colds and sore throat, and went about day by day 
‘frightened for fear of being frightened,—a dreadful situation 
indeed to be living in ;? that he consulted a medical friend in 
Hampshire, who recommended him to abandon alcoholics, but 
that his stupid London physician ordered him to double his 
dose of ale, and to drink very old Madeira; that this he, 
Shillitoe, did, and became weaker and weaker; and that at 
length he resolved to try complete abstinence from everything 
intoxicating. He said :— 
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I made up my mind to seek for help from Almighty God, satisfied as I was that 
nothing short of His help could make me to endure the conflict I must undergo. 
Favoured, as I believe I was, with that holy help that would bear me up in making 
the attempt, I proceeded all at once (for I found tampering with these things would 
not do), and gave up my laudanum, fermented liquors of every kind whatsoever, 
and my meat breakfast. My health has gradually improved from that time to the 
present ; so that I am able to say to the praise of Him who enabled me to make 
the sacrifice of these things, that I am stronger now, in my eightieth year, than I 
was fifty years ago, when in the habit of taking animal food, wine, strong malt 
liquor, spirits and water; and my bilious, my rheumatic, and my gouty complaints, 
I think I may say, are no more. Nor have I, since this change, ever had an attack 
of that most dreadful of all maladies, hypochondria. I find abstinence to be the 
best medicine; I do not meddle with fermented liquors even as medicine. 

Mr. Shillitoe’s missionary labours away from his own neigh- 
bourhood were commenced in obedience to what he believed 
to be a distinct command from above to go into Norfolk. He 
was then in business, and was made very uneasy by the 
thought of leaving his shop under the care of a foreman who 
occasionally gave trouble by getting drunk, and who in his 
best state had little authority over the other men even in his 
master’s presence. At that time robberies and burglaries 
were common at Tottenham, and Mr. Shillitoe felt quite 
afraid to leave his wife and young family under such circum- 
stances. However, one day, whilst pondering these diffi- 
culties in his shop cutting out work for the men, there came 
upon him a clear and impressive conviction that it was his 
duty to go forth on his Gospel errand, trusting on the protec- 
tion of the Lord. This instruction, he declared, was commu- 
nicated in language as intelligible as ever he heard words 
spoken to his outward ear, and there was a distinct promise 
with it, as from the Lord, ‘I will be more than bolts and bars 
to thy outward habitation; more than a master to thy servants, 
for I can restrain their wandering minds; more than a husband 
to thy wife, and a parent to thy infant children.’ On receiving 
this message Thomas says, ‘ the knife I was using fell out of 
my hand, I no longer daring to hesitate after such a confirma- 
tion” In faith and thankfulness he left home, and spent two 
or three months in fulfilling his mission. On his return home 
he found his family well, his business affairs in a perfectly 
satisfactory position, and his foreman industrious and sober, 
as, indeed, he had been during the whole of the interval, 
although a few days after Mr. Shillitoe’s return he relapsed 
into drunkenness, and left his situation. ‘ After such evident 
demonstrations of the all-sufficiency of the superintending 
care of the Most High,’ he wrote, ‘what must I expect will 
be the sad consequences of unfaithfulness to Divine requirings, 
should it on a future day mark my footsteps !’ 

How different an aspect such a child-like listening for 
guidance must assume to different classes of minds! To 
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Shillitoe the inward. voice appeared to be, as a matter of 
course, the voice of God. His simple pneumatology admitted 
no other explanation. Most people would treat it as a foolish 
fanaticism. They would refer it to the power the mind is 
known to exercise to surround itself with ideal sights and 
sounds. This bodiless creation, say they, ecstasy is very 
cunning in. By others, the voice would be held to be that of 
some one gone away from this outer world, become either 
a spirit of health or goblin damned, and availing itself of a 
submissive mind to exercise upon it an influence for intents 
of its own, whether wicked, sportive, or charitable. Such 
a voice they would no more think of obeying, irrespec- 
tive of the reasonableness of its requirements, than they 
would think of yielding up their own judgment at the bidding 
of some unknown, unseen person, whispering to them at 
night in a churchyard from the other side a tombstone. And 
such a voice, in any case and on any theory, there would be 
positive risk in listening to, without carefully submitting its 
behests to the tribunal of calm, religiously-illuminated reason. 
‘My brothers,’ says the beloved apostle, ‘believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are of God.’ It re- 
quires either a rare power of self-analysis, or else great single- 
ness and purity of heart, to be able to listen to such inward 
voices, and to discern wisely whether to obey them. The 
least touch of self-seeking, the least tinge of vanity or of self- 
conceit in the subject, might suffice to substitute for the true 
safe voice some delusive, probably some ridiculous, and cer- 
tainly some perilous counterfeit. The victim of his own folly 
would be liable to be sent on some absurd errand, and to 
get no good result whatever for his pains. 

Thomas Shillitoe had some sufficient safeguards in this 
matter. He had a sincere willingness and readiness to do his 
Divine Master’s will, no matter how painful to his own feelings 
the requirement might prove; he leaned upon Christ ; had a 
constant habit of humble prayerfulness, believing that in 
addition to a reverent perusal of Holy Scripture, it was essential 
to cultivate the practise of fervent supplication to the Father 
of lights ; and then, of course, to obey the light when given ; 
and he did according to his belief. Besides all this, he had a 
shrewd judgment, and sought the advice of sagacious friends. 
Time after time there came intimations to him which he 
obeyed, and which the result proved it had been wise and ex- 
cellent to fulfil. Unquestionably, the habit of sincerely look- 
ing for guidance from above, must tend powerfully to promote 
conscientiousness in action. It is this commanding conscien- 
tiousness that has urged so many members of the Society of 
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Friends to strong and courageous exertion, and has given to 
meek and humble men and women a force of character which 
has enabled a body of persons, numbering not more than a 
few tens of thousands, to hold the very foremost place in 
almost all great philanthropic movements, and to exercise an 
influence wonderfully in excess of their mere numerical value. 

In his ministerial exhortations, Mr. Shillitoe dwelt much on 
the necessity of a heartfelt prayerful dependence on the Lord. 
But not this only. He also insisted that faith without works 
was dead. It is in vain, he said, to call ourselves Christians, 
unless we strive to obey the laws of our invisible but really 
living Lord Jesus Christ ; a sense of the actuality of whose 
presence will be increased to us, just as we put forth diligent 
efforts to act out His precepts. Further, these efforts, in pro- 
portion as they are sincerely and frequently made, must lead 
us to feel our own weakness all the more; thus we are driven 
back upon prayer, through which again we receive increase of 
faith, and of ability to do what our Master requires at our 
hands. 

His preaching was in a bold and decided style. He had 
a loud voice, and often did he make the walls echo with it. 
‘Persuaded I am,’ was a favourite phrase of his; and his 
emphatic and positive manner commanded attention. He 
was often accused of ‘laying on hard,’ especially of so laying 
on, on the wealthy and indifferent; but to the poor and 
suffering he was a ‘son of consolation.’ Much of his ministry 
was devoted to the poor. Thus, in the autumn of 1812, 
having been told of the squalid and neglected condition of the 
Kingswood colliers, near Bristol, he left his comfortable home, 
and spent several weeks in arduous, persevering visitation 
from cottage to cottage. There was amongst the Kingswood 
colliers at that time a numerous band of thieves and house- 
breakers, who went by the name of ‘the gang,’ and from 
whose ranks the gallows of Gloucestershire received a con- 
stant supply of subjects for many years. To this gang he 
directed special attention. He commiserated much the many 
widows and orphans then in that district, whose husbands 
and fathers had lost their lives in the pits. And he found 
that the colliers received respectfully the sympathising coun- 
sels he addressed to them, so soon as they knew what his 
errand really was. Most persevering was the energy with 
which he looked after these objects of his Christian interest. 
On one occasion, in passing over a common on his way to 
some cottages, Mr. Shillitoe espied two of ‘the gang’ engaged 
in bird-catching. On seeing the stranger coming after them, 
they at once made off as if afraid of beimg captured. Thomas 
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and a ‘Friend’ who was with him put on speed to follow them, 
and overtaking the elder man, who was unable to climb over a 
high gate so quickly as to escape them, invited him to step 
into a cottage and listen there to what they had to say to him. 
Unwilling that the other man, who had been trained to a 
criminal life by his father, should be absent, Thomas went to 
a house into which the man had been seen to enter, and 
wherein it was known he must still be. A woman, on being 
asked, boldly denied that any man was inside ; but on being 
urged to call him, and seriously warned against the sin of 
falsehood,. she at length called out several times ‘ Richard, 
come down stairs.’ ‘To this call, which received no response, 
Mr. Shillitoe added one of his own; adding that if the man 
did not come down, he (Shillitoe) must go up tohim. At 
length Thomas went boldly upstairs, and found a ‘ large-boned 
hale young man,’ crouching down by the head of a bed. Had 
this gangsman chosen to assault him, Thomas would have 
been as an infant in his hands; but believing it to be his duty to 
force religious advice upon him, the Quaker, made terrible by 
his conscientious audacity, took the man by the collar, told him 
he wanted his company down stairs, sent him on before him 
to the chimney corner, and induced him to be there quietly 
seated, whilst into his now attentive ears his bold visitor 
poured his fervent exhortations. On parting, the young man 
took leave of him in a kind and grateful manner, and there 
was some ground afforded for hope that real good had been 
done by this visitation. 

Another of his labours of love, in the year 1813, was a 
series of visits to the widows and orphans of seventeen men 
who had just been hanged at York for conspiracy and riotous 
violence against users of machinery in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield. These foolish men, not knowing that the 
use of machinery always tends to increase employment and 
raise wages in the long run, had murdered a manufacturer, 
besides destroying property wholesale, in resisting the ex- 
tension of machine-work. They were hanged; and in the 
course of his visits to their sorrowing relatives, Mr. Shilli- 
toe was profoundly touched by the heart-rending tales of 
grief and desolation which in going from house to house 
he had to listen to. He found, for instance, that one of 
the young men had actually been forced out of bed by the 
gang, and hurried away against his will to the work of crime. 
His terrified young wife, half-clad, ran a long distance after 
her husband, imploring him to return; but his infuriated 
companions drove her back, threatening to blow her brains 
out if she persisted in her entreaties. The same night he was 
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arrested, and afterwards was hanged for his unintended crime ; 
leaving a widow and a helpless infant to be provided for as 
best they might. 

As a characteristic illustration of the zeal and diligence with 
which Mr. Shillitoe laboured for the good of others, it is 
recorded that he had been much affected by the obstinacy of 
@ person who, in a distant part of England, persisted in 
cherishing a spirit of bitterness in connection with some 
private quarrel. He was then preparing to start for a long 
continental journey, but he could not comfortably quit England 
until he had made an effort towards reconciling this person 
with the parties from whom he held himself estranged. He 
therefore set forth in quest of the delinquent. Having com- 
pleted a journey by coach, he walked thirty miles on a cold 
winter’s day, over ground deeply covered with snow ; and then 
found, to his great disappointment, that the object of his 
search had a few days previously quitted his residence for a 
place sixty miles off. Thither our resolute philanthropist 
followed him, and after three days’ additional travel succeeded 
in obtaining an interview and urging his friendly counsels of 
peace. 

In noble work like this, the years rolled on with Thomas 
Shillitoe, until in 1821, at the advanced age of sixty-seven, he 
undertook a series of extensive missionary efforts on the 
continent of Europe. Before starting, it was requisite to 
make great sacrifices. He wrote :— 


I took leave of my dear wife, now in the seventy-fifth year of her age,—-the most 
trying parting we ever experienced. I left her under the care of one of our 
daughters, and then proceeded to my cottage at Highbury, near Hitchin, which 
must either be kept shut up during my long absence or parted with; but duty 
pointed to my parting with the cottage and furniture. My cottage to me had 
yee many charms. I had laboured and toiled to make it a comfortable abode 
or our declining years, hoping to have kept it for our residence, until we should 
be taken to the house appointed for all living. Nature had many strugglings to 
endure before it made that free-will offering called for; but, believing it would be 
the most effectual way to have my mind freed from worldly cares, I yielded. So 
does the Most High work in us, and for us, as we are willing to devote ourselves 
to Him; then He fails not to make the hard things easy, and sweetens the bitter 
cup of self-denial. The way opened for my getting quit of all in a manner I 
never looked for ; and, feeling thus loosened from this earthly shackle, I made the 
necessary preparations for my journey. 


The one great purpose of his mission—to do good—was 
always in his mind’s eye. When pressed to visit palaces and 
picture galleries, or to turn aside to see natural wonders, he 
courteously but firmly replied that he must be about his 
Master’s business, for the time was short, his life far advanced, 
the work abundant, and the labourers in it very few. In this 
matter we cannot assume to judge for Thomas Shillitoe. 
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Another man might have gone to these places, and found his 
evangelistic work furthered by such visits. He might have 
gained thereby much in expansion of mind, something in fresh- 
ness of illustration, and not a little in his power of interesting 
minds of very different character from his own. He might 
have met with persons there whom he could not otherwise 
have seen, and have dropped words in season amongst those 
to whom they would be stil) more startling and awakenin 

than to the travellers who would ordinarily be met with by the 
way. But Shillitoe did not look at the matter in this hght. 
He regarded invitations to such places as threatening inter- 
ruption to his earnest labours, and he conscientiously put 
them from him. He always kept open a vigilant eye for 
casual opportunities of dispersing spiritual seed. In the slow 
canal boats of Holland he distributed tracts, and relinquishing 
the more comfortable saloon deck for the unpleasant tobacco 
atmosphere of the close steerage, he sought and made occa- 
sions for religious conversation with individuals and groups 
of the humbler passengers. At meal times he often dropped 
suggestive religious remarks. He earnestly enjoined the 
assembling of families for the daily reading of the Scriptures, 
and recommended an habitual pause of five or ten minutes, 
before or after the reading, to afford facility for silent or vocal 
prayer, and for serious reflection. Though profuse in his 
labours, he gave attention, both at home and abroad, to the 
economy of religious and moral effort, directing special endea- 
vour where it would be likely to produce the most extensive 
results. Thus he paid particular regard to ministers, teachers, 
and all persons engaged especially in influencing other people’s 
minds. He did not neglect the young and uninformed, for 
with these also he earnestly strove for their good. He was 
all the more favourably received by strangers on account of 
the homeliness and outspoken heartiness of his manner, and 
his unaffected cheerfulness. He afforded a notable example 
of a person, ‘good, without being disagreeable.’ When in 
Holland, he received a letter from a worthy woman of that 
country, who wrote: ‘I am glad that Providence brought you 
into this country and to our town, and I hope that your way 
of discoursing with so much freeness and openness will prove 
that the idea which is common among our Dutch people that 
all Quakers are stiff people, will be taken away; and that the 
way in which you speak about religion will prove to them that 
though you are convinced that, in our speaking and not 
speaking, we are dependant on the Spirit of God, and we 
must always be looking to His influence, yet this makes none 
fanatics.’ 
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Thomas Shillitoe is said by his biographer to have been of 
much humour, though we find no trace of that quality in his 
published memoranda. His spirits, however, were at times 
cheerful even to exuberance, and he seemed to take a delight 
in astonishing and shocking in a good-tempered way the un- 
bending gravity of some of his Quaker compeers. He would 
sometimes appear amongst a group of them, announcing him- 
self by a slap on the back of some one who, on turning sharply 
round, would see the smiling face, bright eyes, shaggy eye- 
brows, strong Roman nose, massive chin, and small figure of 
good Friend Shillitoe. Plain and homely as was his style, he 
was a great favourite with the women folk; and was, in his 
way, exemplarily polite and gallant, especially to the poor and 
the hardworking. When in Norway, he more than once was 
provided with two women to run beside his curricle and take 
care of it and the horses on a very rugged mountain route ; ° 
the journey was particularly laborious, and the women were 
agreeably surprised when the good foreigner persisted in 
taking his turn with them in leading the horses, so as to 
allow of their riding. In noting this he wrote :— 


I believe we suffer ourselves to be plundered of much of that peace which a 
beneficent Almighty Creator designs for us in this life, through yielding to a selfish 
disposition of mind, and an unwillingness to take our share with others in the 
difficulties and inconveniences of life. Oh! may I ever remain willing that my 
luxuries in life may be given up in order to supply others’ wants or comforts, and 
my comforts at times-be given up to supply others’ want of necessaries, and that 
even my necessaries at times may be given up to relieve the extreme distress of 
others, is what I crave, from the assurance that such conduct is consistent with 
the true Christian character. 


After passing through Holland, Mr. Shillitoe proceeded to 
Altona and Hamburg. Here an unpleasant adventure befel 
our enthusiastic missionary. Having observed with concern 
that there was very little observance of the day of rest, and 
that public immorality prevailed, he drew up two earnest 
addresses to the inhabitants. These he sent to England to be 
printed, and having received a supply of copies, he proceeded 
to distribute them in Altona, and engaged three men to assist 
him there and at Hamburg. Whilst thus employed, he was 
accosted by a young man of gentlemanly manners and appear- 
ance, who asked to be favoured with one of the documents he 
was issuing. On receiving it, and after some general conver- 
sation, the stranger suddenly told Mr. Shillitoe that it was his 
painful duty to arrest and conduct him to the guardhouse. 
Here the missionary was taken in charge by a police officer, 
and locked up till the next day in a cold, comfortless place, on 
a stone floor all wet and muddy. In vain did he beg permis- 
sion to write to his friends in the town; he was not even suf- 
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fered to send to his lodgings for his great coat. It was true, 
a soldier who was off duty took pity on the forlorn old travel- 
ler, and lent him his ovércoat till his hour of duty came, but 
then it had to be given up again, leaving our friend more chilly 
than ever. When night arrived, some of his acquaintances, 
who had missed him, found out where he was, and offered them- 
selves as bail for his re-appearance next day, if he might be 
permitted to return to his lodgings for the night. This, how- 
ever, was refused, and the prisoner was locked up in the place, 
with the prospect of no better bed than the dirty and wet floor. 
However, ultimately, his friends were allowed to minister to 
his necessities ; they brought him a warm supper, two over- 
coats, and two chairs to lie on. Thus provided, he passed the 
night much more comfortably than he had expected. Though 
his body was imprisoned, his spirit, he felt, was free, and far 
removed from the molestation of the police-master. 

Next morning his good friends supplied him with breakfast, 
after which he was marched off to the court of the police- 
master. The case seemed to give that functionary not a little 
embarassment. He paced backwards and forwards, muttering 
to himself, for a considerable time, whilst Shillitoe was kept 
waiting. At length he announced that in consideration of the 
respectability of the Quaker’s Hamburg friends, he was dis- 
charged. Two days afterwards, the principal magistrate of 
Hamburg, on whom Mr. Shillitoe now waited, told him that 
he had read his two addresses with much satisfaction, and 
thanked him for having given them circulation in that city. 
He assured him of the magistrates’ esteem for his character 
and motives ; they were convinced, he said, that nothing but 
true charity could have induced him to do as he had done, and 
they invited him to take up his residence at Hamburg. On 
the same day, Mr. Shillitoe walked back to Altona, where he 
found that his arrest had drawn much attention to his printed 
addresses. This satisfied him that his temporary annoyance 
from the police had been overruled so as to do good. Next 
day he called on the governor of Altona, who had been absent 
from the town at the time of his arrest, and received from him 
a courteous apology for the occurrence. The minister of one 
of the principal churches there delivered a sermon on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Shillitoe’s addresses, confirmed the truth of their 
statements, and expressed deep regret that a foreigner should 
have found occasion to call the inhabitants to so just an 
account for their impiety. Thus the adventure ended in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. 

From Hamburg, after some further religious labour there, 
Mr. Shillitoe proceeded to Copenhagen and other parts of 
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Denmark. There he suffered much inconvenience, from his 
ignorance of any language but English, in the first place, and 
from the tempestuous wet weather, in the second. At one 
place, after a fast of many hours, he arrived at a tavern, where 
he requested some hot milk to mix with some thick chocolate 
of which he had a bottle in his pocket. So faint was he, how- 
ever, that he reeled against the table and smashed the bottle, 
spilling the contents over his dress. The woman of the house 
stared stupidly at her visitor, but offered no assistance. He 
managed to remove part of the greasy mess from his gar- 
ments, but did not succeed in entirely obliterating the stains. 
A week or two afterwards he was in Copenhagen, and saw the 
Prime Minister, with whom he arranged for a religious 
interview with the King. The minister, noticing the greasy 
condition of his clothes, very naturally inquired whether 
he meant to appear before His Majesty in that condition. 
With his usual honest simplicity our hero replied that his 
summer garments were at Altona, and that he intended to 
procure winter ones on his arrival in Norway. The Count 
smiled. Thomas went before the King dressed just as he was, 
and afterwards he reported that the interview was very interest- 
ing and satisfactory to both monarch and visitor. In the same 
clothes, also, greasy though they were, he had very agreeable 
interviews with the Queen and Princesses of Denmark. 
Altogether, his reception at Copenhagen amply compensated 
him for the ‘sore bones and bruised flesh’ which his rough 
journey thither had inflicted upon him. ; 

He now purposed to travel in Sweden and Norway ; but 
the contemplation of such a journey was a very serious matter 
to him at his age. However, he was sustained in prayerful 
trust and even in cheerful hope; and he wrote, ‘I must be 
content to live one day at a time, avoiding all unnecessary 
anxiety about the morrow.’ He advertised for a courier 
acquainted with Norwegian and Swedish travel, to conduct 
him to Christiania, but the only one that offered was a rogue 
of a black man, whose character was as dark as his rete muco- 
sum. Even Thomas himself pronounced him to be ‘as wicked, 
dark a spirit as I ever before had met with.’ At their first 
interview, his terms were so exorbitant, and his estimate of 
his own value so high, that he was dismissed, in the hope that 
some better courier might appear. The season was advancing, 
and it was necessary to start soon, or not at all. Mr. Shillitoe 
pondered the matter very seriously ; he remembered how he 
had been cared for when he first left home on a Gospel 
mission ; and relying on his great Protector, he, at length, 
not without much reluctance, engaged the negro. During the 
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ten days of travel which ensued, his guide’s character as a 
drunken, swearing, and dishonest fellow, came out very clearly. 
On the route they had many difficulties to encounter, owing 
to the deep snow, thick fogs, rugged roads, and intense cold. 
In Sweden they broke the harness many times in a day, and 
the loss of linchpins was a frequent trouble. To remedy 
the latter casualty, the driver would substitute a stick from 
the hedge, relying on which he would proceed, with no apparent 
fear of danger, close to the edge of steep precipices and deep 
waters. Thomas was very glad to reach Christiania, and dis- 
miss his vicious and unhappy conductor, with whom, however, 
he had got on much better than might have been expected. 

In Christiania and other places in Norway, Shillitoe visited 
ministers, students, and persons of influence. He also turned 
his attention to the criminalsin prison. Being in Christiania 
during the festivities of New Year’s Day, his quiet was much 
disturbed, even in his lodgings, by the many persons who 
came to visit at the house. He therefore withdrew himself 
to asolitary apartment, a procedure which seems to have been 
viewed with disfavour by a mob of roystering masqueraders, 
who burst in upon him with a rush, and for a time produced a 
scene of uproarious jollity which Shillitoe, who understood 
neither their language nor their customs, could only regard 
with dumb pity and disgust. On the other hand, the magni- 
ficent scenery of Norway,—its stupendous hills, its glorious 
sea expanses, and the beautiful nooks he found in it, which he 
likened to the garden of Eden, pleased him much. One place 
especially struck him as perfect in natural beauty, and yet he 
found it inhabited by people who had an abominably slothful 
appearance. With difficulty he got these idle folk together, 
and preached to them a thoroughly vigorous, plain-spoken, and 
practical discourse, expressing his sorrow at their indolence 
and neglect, and enforcing on them the duties of industry and 
cleanliness, and especially of bringing up their children in 
active and tidy habits. The people listened attentively. 
They had gathered in a dense crowd, and Mr. Shillitoe, in 
making a note of the scene, records that they were obliged to 
pack very closely together, and that his next neighbour was so 
frequently rubbing and scratching herself during the meeting, 
as somewhat to disturb his mind by it with the fear lest he 
should take too much company away with him. It was amidst 
scenes like these that he pursued his labours, cheered only by 
a sense of the smile of his Lord. 

From Norway, Mr. Shillitoe went to Prussia and other parts 
of Germany, where he obtained interviews with many persons 
in authority, and held religious meetings with companies of 
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individuals like-minded with himself. One such meeting he 
held at a farmhouse, in a large entrance hall in the centre of 
the establishment. Around the hall were ranged stalls for the 
cattle, above which ran a gallery containing the apartments of 
the family. In the stalls were calves, pigs, a goat, poultry, 
and a horse and cow. These at first were so noisy that the 
visitor felt inclined to relinquish the idea of a meeting ; but as 
the company were there, and there being no better place to 
adjourn to, he determined to go on. All took their seats ; 
soon after which the cow put out her head and gave a loud 
bellow, and the pigs and geese became very noisy. After this 
sort of thing had gone on for some time, the animals, 
perhaps awed by the unusual and protracted stillness of the 
human company, all at once became quiet, and so continued 
until the end of the meeting. 

Mr. Shillitoe’s addresses to the people on the continent 
were, of course, delivered with the help of interpreters. His 
ministrations appeared to have much more success than might 
have been expected. In Switzerland he hada very interesting 
interview with a pious gentleman who chiefly communicated 
with him by the language of signs. Finding it necessary to 
use this medium, the Swiss, by placing his hand first on his 
own heart, and then on Mr. Shillitoe’s, gave him to understand 
that they felt a communion of spirit, although it could not be 
otherwise expressed. Then fetching from his library a large 
volume of copper-plate illustrations of the Gospels, he 
signified by various gestures at certain scenes there depicted 
his appreciation of the offices of Christ. Thus, at the plate 
representing the sending of the devils out of the men into the 
herd of swine, he succeeded in giving Mr. Shillitoe to under- 
stand that Christ still performs a similar miracle in the hearts 
of sinful men who prayerfully and obediently seek Him. He 
then brought a map of England, and signified his wish to 
know whence his visitor had come. Mr. Shillitoe afterwards 
gave him a document in German, explaining the objects of his 
mission. This the Swiss gentleman read attentively, after 
which he paused in solemn silence, and presently kneeling 
down prayed with much fervour, evidently for a blessing on 
his visitor and his religious labours. Both wept freely in the 
depths of their sympathetic emotion; then, taking leave of Mr. 
Shillitoe, the stranger clasped him long and affectionately in 
his arms, as if reluctant to part with one whom he felt to be so 
entirely a brother beloved in the Lord. This hearty and con- 
genial reception our good Quaker says he felt to be like a 
‘brook by the way, cheering my drooping spirits.” Having 
visited other places in Switzerland and France, he returned to 
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England in April, 1823, after an absence of twenty-two months 
spent in missionary labour. 

After remaining at home for a twelvemonth, he set out on 
another continental journey. His plan was to visit other 
parts of Germany, Denmark, and Prussia, and then Russia, 
wintering at St. Petersburgh. His labours, as usual, con- 
sisted mainly of efforts for promoting Sabbath observance, 
temperance, the welfare of prisoners, the religious growth of 
individuals or small groups of earnest Christians, not excluding 
monarchs, nobles, and magistrates. He stayed six months at 
St. Petersburgh, where he had two very interesting interviews 
with the Czar Alexander the First, and visited the prisons 
and other public institutions, besides labouring amongst pri- 
vate persons. At first, his steps were dogged by police spies, 
as it was rumoured that he had been travelling all over the 
continent, and everywhere giving away money freely—a cir- 
cumstance which was thought to smell strongly revolutionary. 
But eventually he received marks of high honour from the 
-Emperor as well as from some of his grandees. In the fol- 
lowing spring, he returned through Prussia and Germany to 
England, suffering many inconveniences during the journey, 
from the cold weather, the deep mud of the woods, the broken 
ice in the rivers, and the unpleasantness of his sleeping 
quarters. His arduous labours and long travels produced 
much lassitude and feebleness in the old man; and he was 
sent to Buxton for a few weeks, for the benefit of his health. 
Here he one day looked into the bathing-place allotted to poor 
men, and found it so small, ill-ventilated, and ill-conditioned, 
that he was glad to hurry out of it. He learned that many of 
the poor patients caught severe colds from having to remain 
naked on bare stone seats, and to dress without the use of 
towels; and, finding on inquiry that the agent of the Duke of 
Devonshire (who owned the bath) had been in vain appealed 
to, to amend this state of things, he felt it his duty to lay the 
matter before the duke in person. ‘To Chatsworth, therefore, 
Mr. Shillitoe walked, a distance of twelve miles. On reaching 
the porter’s lodge, he was told that he could not see the 
duke; but, not to be repulsed, he took from his pocket a 
religious book, and sent with it a note, which led to his 
admission into the duke’s presence. The duke received him 
very courteously, and offered to pay for the book, but Thomas, 
of course, refused the money, and at once stated the real or 
at least the main object of his coming—to plead for the 
neglected poor at Buxton. He read to the duke a detailed 
report of the abuses, which he had drawn up, and he received 
the thanks of the nobleman for the information he had given 
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him. Grateful for the good result of his effort, old Mr. Shil- 
litoe walked cheerily back to Buxton, although the weather 
was oppressively hot, and his health indifferent; and, soon 
afterwards, the duke gave orders to effect all needful improve- 
ments in the baths for the poor. 

Mr. Shillitoe was now seventy-two years of age, and it 
might have been thought he had done with foreign travel ; yet 
he resolved to set out aguin, and in 1825 embarked at Liver- 
pool for New York. On the voyage, as usual, he exerted him- 
self in many ways to promote the religious improvement of 
his fellow-passengers. In his American journeyings the brave 
old Christian actually spent more than three years; much of 
the time in visits to the meetings of his fellow-members of the 
Society of Friends, and amongst the Seneca Indians. Ata 
village in New England, he heard of the miserable condition 
of a Quaker lady who, though otherwise virtuous and amiable, 
had taken up the notion that all Christian association was un- 
necessary or undesirable. He found her immured, with 
dismal aspect, in a close, hot room, with every crevice stopped 
up to exclude draughts, though in the height of summer. In 
this plight she had remained moping for nearly two years. 
Thomas, convinced that the wretched woman was the victim of 
a temptation of Satan, boldly told her so in very plain terms. 
His unceremonious and rousing address effected its object ; 
the delusion was dispelled; the patient was restored to her 
friends, and became an agreeable and useful member of society. 

Besides holding many meetings in the remote settlements 
of the United States, Mr. Shillitoe visited the prisons, and 
some of the most influential persons in authority, not forgetting 
the President. He also paid attention to negroes and slave 
owners. In Maryland he heard of a wholesale slave merchant, 
notorious for ferocity and wickedness. Mr. Shillitoe did not 
enjoy the thought of visiting him, but duty commanded, and 
he obeyed. Taking a companion with him, he proceeded to 
the residence of the merchant, not without much alarm on 
account of the many savage dogs which prowled freely about 
it. ‘There was no way for me,’ wrote Shillitoe, ‘ but to cast 
my care on Him who had so many times preserved me as from 
the paw of the bear and the jaws of the devourer.’ They 
arrived safely at the house, and had an interview with the 
owner, who, although he had recently almost killed a Quaker, 
throwing him down in the public streets, and violently tramp- 
ling on him, for being an abolitionist, received Shillitoe with 
courtesy, and listened with attention to his earnest pleadings 
of the cause of the captives. The apostolic precept, ‘ Be not 
partaker of other men’s sins, but reprove them,’ appeared to Mr. 
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Shillitoe to be absolutely binding on him, leaving him no 
option but to remonstrate with the planters amongst whom 
he came. After three years of arduous and often peculiarly 
painful labour in America, our venerable enthusiast returned 
in safety to England. 

In visiting the President of the States, and sundry kings 
and emperors in Europe, it is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Shillitoe was moved by any morbid curiosity, or desire to 
distinguish himself in some high-sounding enterprise. He 
shrank with fear and much reluctance from such efforts, and 
only persevered in them because he saw how influential for 
good or evil the world’s rulers are, and how necessary it was 
to fulfil what he believed to be his Christian duty towards 
them. His first interview with royalty was in 1793, when, 
after a long and solemn impression of duty to address King 
George III., he proceeded to Windsor, and for about twenty 
minutes earnestly delivered to his sovereign a very eloquent 
and heart-stirring discourse, which made tears trickle down 
the King’s cheeks. A few minutes before the address, the 
Quaker felt, he says, ‘not only like a vessel emptied of any- 
thing it ever contained to communicate of a religious nature 
to others, but, as it were, washed from the very dregs.’ But 
having kept silence for several minutes, whilst prayerfully 
looking to the Lord for aid, he commenced with ‘Hear, O 
King !’ and immediately all fear left him, and he ‘ stood like a 
wall of brass.’ Then, having completely discharged the duty, 
he declared that his relief was comparable to that felt by a 
porter who has got rid of a heavy burden which has been long 
crushing him down. His next interview with royalty was 
with the Prince Regent, at Brighton, in 1813; and again 
with the same personage, as King George IV., at Windsor. 
When that monarch was on his death-bed, he is said to have 
called out ‘Oh! that Quaker, that Quaker!’ probably under 
a sense of remorse at his inattention to the faithful warnings 
which our evangelist had given him. Amongst other royal 
personages with whom Mr. Shillitoe had religious interviews 
were the King, Queen, and Princesses of Denmark, the Kin 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia, King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, and the Czar Alexander I. of Russia. 

A chapter of his biography is devoted by Mr. Tallack to 
our good Quaker’s efforts in promotion of temperance. Many 
years before the question was taken up actively by others, he 
entered upon an arduous and never-relinquished combat with 
the master-evil, drunkenness. Experience and observation 
had practically led him to conclusions arrived at half a century 
later by the bulk of philanthropic and enlightened men. It 
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was during his first visit to Ireland, in 1808, that he com- 
menced the work. He paid, during that journey, in company 
with another friend, ninety-three visits to the whisky-shops 
in and around the city of Waterford. Crowds of people fol- 
lowed him and his companion from house to house; some 
cursed, others joked and jibed, but the Friends pursued their 
course of kindly exhortation and Christian protest. Several 
score drinking-shops in and around Carrick-on-Suir were next 
visited, and afterwards others at New Ross. In his second 
Irish journey, in 1810, Mr. Shillitoe visited the whisky-shops 
of Clonmel, taking them at the rate of thirty aday. He paid 
forty similar visits at Kilkenny, and twenty more at Callan. 
In 1811, during a third journey to Ireland, he performed the 
disagreeable service of visiting the very many drinking-houses 
blighting the largercities. At Cork hepaid several hundred such 
visits, and met with some very violent opposition. Some girls, 
he wrote, ‘ set upon us as if they intended to do us a mischief, 
calling us two devils ; saying if it was not for our respectable 
appearance they would beat our heads flat with a pot.’ At 
another place, a number of rude women followed the Friends 
into a drinking-house, dancing and screaming for whisky. 
Some, however, appreciated their zeal, and exclaimed, ‘ Our 
priest does not give such proof of his care for our welfare.’ 
One intelligent and civil whisky dealer said to them: ‘Go, 
speak to the Government ; for if your mission does not extend 
beyond this, it is doing but little.’ At one place, a big dirty- 
looking man, after filling his mouth with beer, squirted it into 
Mr. Shillitoe’s face and bosom, telling him to take that for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and declaring that he would go for a 
poker,—which he did, but did not return. At Watergrass 
Hill, Rathcormack, and Furmagh, Shillitoe continued these 
visits; at Furmagh, he entered sixty drink-shops, receiving, as 
usual, very various receptions. At one house, dirty water was 
poured on him ; a man threatened him with a large butcher’s 
knife at another. At Limerick, the whisky-shops of which 
were next visited, he was abused as a false prophet and false 
teacher. At Clogheen, Cahir, and other places, he continued 
the same course. At these and other places, this irrepressible 
Quaker called upon the priests, and actually set before them 
the very dangerous reliance of the masses of the people on the 
presumed power of priestly absolution, which encouraged 
them in drunkenness and other sin. At Dublin, this devoted 
minister visited six hundred drink-dens, working at the hate- 
ful task day after day for more than seven weeks. So filthy, 
unwholesome, and noisy were many of these places, that 
several times he had to give over for the day after visiting 
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half a dozen, as nature was exhausted. On one occasion, 
however, he got through thirty-five visits in the day. Here is 
a sample :—In Barrack-street, on going down into a drinking- 
cellar, he found himself in a large room, where were parties of 
men and women drinking. Young girls lay on benches, 
exhausted with the night’s revelry, or drunk to insensibility. 
Others were dancing without shoes, stockings, or caps. A 
fiddler was performing noisily. The windows were smashed, 
and even their frames were broken. For some time after Mr. 
Shillitoe attempted to address the woman in charge of this 
hole, the dancers continued whirling round him, and the 
fiddle drowned his voice. At length his earnestness and 
seriousness commanded attention. The music and dancing 
ceased, and the revellers listened to what the missionary had 
to say tothem. After he had addressed them for some time, 
distress and horror began to be portrayed in the faces of the 
young women who had ceased dancing ; and when he departed, 
some of the company rose from their seats, and thanked him 
for what he had done for them, hoping that a blessing might 
attend his labours. 

During his foreign journeys, Mr. Shillitoe often devoted 
time and effort to alleviating the undue hardships, and influ- 
encing for good the minds, of the wretched inhabitants of the 
prison cells. At Rotterdam, in 1821, he, in a series of inter- 
views with successive groups, preached to about seven hundred 
and fifty prisoners. At Sing Sing Prison, near New York, he 
addressed more than five hundred men. He did the like at 
the large prisons at Spandau, near Berlin, though earnestly 
advised by the officers not to go amongst the prisoners, who 
were so desperately violent that they would probably take his 
life. Finding that, out of consideration for his safety, the 
governor (whose predecessor had been murdered by prisoners) 
had withdrawn a number of the most ferocious criminals 
before introducing Mr. Shillitoe to the rest, he returned from 
Berlin, having procured an order from the Prime Minister to 
be shown all the prisoners without reserve. He presented 
himself again at the ,prison, and for some time the governor 
stood, at sight of the indomitable evangelist, like a man 
astounded. He appeared almost petrified, or as if recovering 
with difficulty from a violent shock, so astonished was he at 
the courageous persistency of the man. Shillitoe was allowed 
then to see all the prisoners ; they listened to him attentively, 
and many of them became bathed in tears. He shook hands 
with every one of them on parting, and collectively they en- 
treated their chaplain to convey a message of thanks to their 
earnest visitor, many of them averring that his words had 
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reached to their very hearts, and would, they hoped, produce 

ood fruits. Several years afterwards a Prussian magistrate 
told Mr. Shillitoe that his visits to Spandau had produced 
real and lasting good results on the conduct of many of the 
prisoners. 

His varied and persevering labours in promotion of Sabbath 
observance, in opposition to theatres, and in behalf of cruelly- 
treated animals, we can only allude to. 

After his return from the long American journey in 1829, 
at the age of nearly seventy-six, he quietly settled down at 
Tottenham, and there, during the few remaining years of his 
stay in this world, he occupied himself with such religious and 
philanthropic labours as his failing strength allowed him to 
perform. He devoted much time to visiting the poorer in- 
habitants of Tottenham and its neighbourhood. His homely 
manners and humble simplicity made him a great favourite 
amongst them, and gladly they welcomed the brisk footsteps 
and cheery voice of the active little evangelist. He raised a 
fund for an extensive addition to the almshouse accommodation 
of the place, and on this and other benevolent errands he 
often visited his rich neighbours. It was not his custom to 
entreat, he rather seemed to demand, in a good-humoured 
way, the aid his poor clients needed. ‘I want such a sum of 
money,’ was his frequent salutation to his wealthy acquaint- 
ances ; and as it was well known that Thomas would not take 
‘No’ for an answer, he generally obtained his requests without 
difficulty. Loved and honoured as he was by persons of all 
denominations, his way was made easy in such matters. ‘A 
better man never lived,’ was the verdict of a clergyman of the 
Church of England on hearing of his death. 

His later years were spent thus, surrounded by kind friends, 
in the society of his faithful and happy wife, and of the loving 
circle of his children, who had acquired for themselves useful 
and honourable positions in society. He was able to continue 
his religious ministry and charitable visits until two or three 
weeks before his death; and throughout his last brief illness, 
he enjoyed the blessing of an unclouded mind. His last 
recorded words were words of prayer: ‘Oh holy, blessed 
Jesus,’ he exclaimed, ‘be with me in this awful moment. 
Come, oh come, and receive me to Thyself; and of Thine own 
free mercy, in Thine own time, admit me into Thy heavenly 
kingdom.’ 

























































( 163 ) 
ALBERT MILLER’S LEGACY. 


6 wt is a legacy, mamma?’ said Albert Miller, looking 
up from the book he was reading, as he sat one 
evening beside her. 

‘Get the dictionary and find out for yourself, Bertie,’ she 
replied, pleasantly. 

The boy rose from his low seat, and bringing the big book 
of classified words to the table before her, he looked to her 
for assistance. The volume was as full of mystery to him as a 
‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide’ would be to one who had never 
heard of a railway. 

‘Now, Bertie, see, I am going to look for L’s,’ said his 
mother, rapidly turning over the leaves. ‘J, K—here it is— 
L. Now we look on a little way, and come to Legacy; there 
it is. Read for yourself.’ 

Bertie read, ‘ “‘ Legacy, a bequest; a particular thing, or 
certain sum of money, given by last will or testament.” ” 

‘So that if a friend of yours, dying, were to leaye you a 
gift of money, or anything else, that would be a legacy, Bertie. 
But let us hope it may be long before we receive a legacy. We 
would rather have our dear relatives and friends than any of 
their possessions, wouldn’t we ? ” 

‘O yes, mamma,’ said the boy earnestly, as he thought just 
for a moment that there was nothing in the whole world he 
would rather have instead of his mother or father. He was 
about to settle down to his reading again, when Mrs. Miller 
said, ‘I think it is time for you to see about bed.’ 

‘O mamma, not yet,’ he replied, looking up at the time- 
piece, which pronounced the time to be half-past eight. ‘ Let 
me wait a little longer to see if papa will come. You will be 
so dull here alone.’ 

He went towards the window and pulled aside the blind, 
half hoping to see his father nearing the house. But ail the 
people about passed by the house, and he returned to his seat, 
saying, ‘It is such a fine night, mamma, and the stars are all 
out.’ 

‘ All that you can see in the strip of sky above the houses,’ 
she replied, with a sad smile. ‘Ah, Penge is the place to see the 
stars, and all the glory of the sky,—at dear mamma’s home, 
How lovely it must be there just now in these early spring 

days and nights—-so different from these close streets. OUpen 
the window a little, Bertie, it is very mild this evening.’ 4 ...., 

The boy did so, and then said, ‘I wish you could go to 
Penge, mamma ; it would make you feel so well. And I know 
you would love to see grandma and grandpa. Is he better ?’ 
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‘I don’t know, dear. I expected to hear to-day. I wish a 
letter would come, for I feel very uneasy.’ 

‘You may get one by the late post, mamma,’ said Albert, 
thoughtfully. ‘Don’t trouble about it. Let me read aloud to 
you; and then, perhaps, you will forget it.’ 

Mrs. Miller assented to this, and the child directly began. 
She did not hear a word that he read, to comprehend it ; her 
heart was too full of sad thoughts, and the childish, yet deep, 
sympathy and consideration of her little son moved her so 
that tears dropped upon her work, and her musings made her 
oblivious of all external things. Often during the past two or 
three years she had wished intensely that Albert were a 
girl; a prophetic something had told her that the time was 
coming when she would need the sympathy with which most 
girls naturally bless their mothers in time of trouble, and 
which cannot be expected from boys. But as the years passed 
on, Mrs. Miller found that, though Albert could sometimes be 
as boisterous and wayward as a young savage—a very ‘ rip of 
a boy,’ as the nurse phrased it—there was a wealth of latent 
tenderness in his heart which manifested itself in words and 
acts of affection, deep and delicate as a girl’s, directly he saw 
it was needed. So, when a great trouble rose upon the horizon 
of her life, and gradually increased, glooming all her sky, she 
was gratified and solaced to find that her ten-year-old boy 
entered into and tried to share her sorrow, with a solicitude 
and affection as rare as beautiful in children of his sex. 

What her trouble was, few in the outer world knew. For 
as a friend, and a business man, Mr. Miller generally preserved 
such an exterior as produced a not unfavourable impression 
upon those with whom he came daily, but not too closely, in 
contact. Some of the more far-seeing opined that he was in a 
slippery condition; managed his affairs with too loose a hand ; 
and was a little too fond of pleasure; the sort of pleasure, by 
the way, which is followed by the keenest pain. He could 
most truly have uttered the personal pronoun, first person, 
singular, in reply to the question propounded by Solomon in 
the twenty-ninth verse of the twenty-third chapter of Proverbs. 
Yet few besides his family, and the clique whose foolish and 
unlawful pleasures he nightly shared, suspected how very far 
he was going astray. 

A while since it had been nothing unusual for him to spend 
an evening at home with his wife. Now, she might look out 
into the prosy Pimlico street, night after night, fifty times in 
two or three hours, hoping, but in vain, to greet the well- 
known form, which it was her joy to see. Cabs trundled past, 
and footsteps clanged along ; but she might listen until heart 
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and ear grew sick, for the step which used to come so firmly 
and briskly to the happy home, and which was music to her 
ear. 

Albert had grown into the habit of listening and watching, 
too ; and very often, having become utterly weary of so doing, 
he would lie down upon his little bed with a great weight upon 
his poor young heart, such as a child should never know. 

Thus heavy-hearted, he silently obeyed his mother when 
she said to him, after he had read to her for about half-an-hour, 
on the evening of which I am writing, ‘ Now put the ‘book 
away, Bertie. Iam sure you are very tired.’ 

Having replaced the book on the little side-table, he said, 
‘Shall you be dull, mamma ?’” 

‘O no, darling,’ she replied, cheerfully. ‘I shall be very 
busy with my work. Hasten now, and get those tired eyes 
closed up for the night. Be careful not to wake Ernest and 
Eddie.’ 

He kissed her and bade her good night, then went very 
demurely out of the room. 

As soon as she was alone, Mrs. Miller let the work drop 
from her hands, and, burying her face in them, gave way to a 
flood of tears which she had been struggling all the evening 
to repress. She always strove to conceal her grief from 
Albert, for fear of its distressing him. 

She scarcely knew what particular cause there was*for this 
passionate weeping. She was not thinking more sadly than 
usual about her husband ; but it seemed as if some approach- 
ing trouble were casting its shadow before, and deepening the 
gloom of her life. To her it was such an hour as we all some- 
times experience, when, look which way we will, backward, 
around us, or forward, all seems dark and cheerless, and life 
scarcely worth possessing. Such times are always followed by 
bright sunny seasons, when the heart sings like a mornipg- 
bird, and takes for its refrain, ‘O my God, I thank Thee that 
I live.’ But while the darkness lasts it is hard to endure. 
Just now it had settled down upon Mrs. Miller’s soul like a 
thick, starless night, and it was to deepen yet more and more, 
before the coming of the cheerful dawn which should herald a 
happier time for her. 

Her husband was late, very late, that night; yet she waited 
up for him as was her wont. The consequence was she did 
not get to bed until the second hour of the new day; and, 
having cried herself to sleep, you may suppose that on rising 
at the usual time in the morning her depression of the pre- 
vious night was deepened, rather than in the least degree 


removed, after the two or three hours of troubled sleep she 
had had. 
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Nevertheless, before her husband and Albert—who was now 
free of the nursery at meal-times—she assumed as cheerful an 
air as possible. Mr. Miller was up earlier than usual that 
morning, as particular business required him to be in the city 
soon after nine, he said. He looked but half-awake as he 
seated himself at the breakfast table, and unfolded the morn- 
ing paper. He glanced down its columns listlessly, stirring 
his coffee the whole time, in an absent manner. He flouted at 
all the eatables which his wife invited him to take, and decided 
at last to have ‘just a biscuit’ with his coffee, in preference to 
the more substantial fare spread before him. 

Having said that, there was a cheerless silence until the 
postman came and letters were brought in. There were three 
or fcur for Mr. Miller, and one for his wife, addressed in a 
delicate, trembling hand, that was very dear to her. 

‘From grandma ?’ inquired Albert, eagerly. 

‘Yes, dear. I hope there is good news.’ 

Half-hoping, half-fearing, she unfolded the letter. Before 
she had read far a sudden tlush overspread her face, and then 
rushed back, leaving her face perfectly pale. Albert was 
watching her all the time. 

His words, ‘ What is the matter, mamma?’ caused Mr. 
Miller to look up inquiringly. 

‘My mother is a widow,’ she faltered, tremblingly. 

4 ‘When did he go off?’ ‘asked Mr. Miller, looking fixedly at 
er. 

‘Last evening.’ 

‘ And your mother sent no telegram ?’ 

‘No, she feared I should be too much alarmed, and thought 
I would rather have the news from her, though a little 
later.’ 

Mrs. Miller read on to the end; then the tears came in a 
rugh as she looked up and said, ‘Dear mamma! How won- 
derfully she bears trouble! This note is full of comfort for me, 
and says but little of her own deep sorrow. Just like her, so 
self-forgetful, and regardful of others.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ asked Mr. Miller. 

‘I think I had better go down to-day, and take baby, of 
course ; and you could spare time to come on the day of the 
funeral, couldn’t you ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ he replied, shortly. 

‘And bring Bertie with you,’ she continued. ‘ Meanwhile 
he will be company for you in the mornings and evenings.’ 

Having said so much, she leaned her elbow on the table 
to support her head, and wept silently for some time. Her 
husband did not offer a single expression of condolence, or 
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attempt to soothe her bitter grief; and it made her feel more 
forcibly than ever how very, very far his loose habits had 
estranged him from her. Once, under such sorrowful circum- 
stances, his bosom would have pillowed her drooping head, 
and his lips, both with words-and silent eloquence, have 
attempted to comfort her. Now all was changed; and never 
before had she realised it so keenly, as when she sat there 
henrng her great grief unsolaced, as if quite alone in the 
world. 

Albert’s clear brown eyes twinkled with unwonted tears, 
and a bit of toast which he took in a brave attempt to go on 
with his breakfast, was so stoutly resisted by a strange lump 
in his throat, that he did not venture to attempt the operation 
of swallowing again. He pushed his plate away, and going 
up to his mother, slipped his arm around her waist, and leaned 
his head against her shoulder, saying, ‘Don’t cry, ma, dear ; 
grandpa’s gone to heaven, isn’t he ? ” 

‘Yes, dear, surely he is. He has long been waiting for the 
Master.’ 

‘ Alice,’ said Mr. Miller, in a quiet but impatient tone, ‘ don’t 
you know I hate cant?’ 

‘Truth cannot be cant, Charles,’ she replied, gently. 

Albert silently caressed his mother, and no more was 
spoken until Mr. Miller said, ‘ There will be a legacy for you, 
Alice ?? 

‘Yes; but what care I for it?’ she said almost bitterly, 
feeling the sting of such cold, calculating words at such a 
time. 

‘You ought to care,’ he replied. ‘People in our circum- 
stances can*t afford to turn up their noses at legacies, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘Let us talk of that when the sorrow is not quite so fresh, 
Charles,’ she said, wearily. 

Mr. Miller jerked his chair towards the fire, and drew on 
his boots ; then he stood up, and leisurely brushed some crumbs 
of biscuit from his vest. He was a slightly-built man, scarcely 
above the middle height; and had it not been for the pro- 
fusion of beard which he wore, his appearance would have 
been almost boyish. 

‘So you will go off this morning, I suppose, Alice?’ he 
said. 

‘I think I had better; don’t you ?’ she replied. 

‘Yes, certainly, if you like. I dare say your mother will 
want you.’ 

‘But I feel very anxious about leaving home and the 
children,’ she said. ‘I hope you will try to be home early in 
the evenings, Charles.’ 
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‘One would think, to hear you talk, that I am the most 
neglectful father in London,’ he said. ‘Now I must run off; 
so good-by, and give meakiss. Take care of yourself; and 
mind you don’t come to grief on the way. ‘Troubles never 
come alone,” saith the miserable proverb. Good-by.’ 

What a parting! Mrs. Miller could not help contrasting it 
with the fond regrets and lingering embraces which charac- 
terised the partings of the happy past; and the unbidden 
tears flowed fast again. 

II. 

Little Albert’s wish of the preceding evening, that his 
mother should go to Penge, was realised much sooner than he 
had any idea it would be; for in the afternoon of the day 
which brought her such sad news, Mrs. Miller arrived at the 
quiet country home of her mother. 

The quiet had been peculiarly charming to her in all her 
previous visits ; now it seemed so intensified by the presence 
of death as to be quite depressing. The sorrowful faces, the 
shrouded apartments, and the almost whispered talk of the few 
sad inmates of the old home, told upon her over-sensitive heart, 
increasing the weight of this new grief, and adding to that of 
her old abiding trouble— 


Till at length the burden seemed 
Greater than her strength could bear. 


It was well for her that she found her poor old mother 
bearing the bitter sorrow of widowhood less bravely than she 
expected ; for she had to undertake the ministry of comforting ; 
and in so doing her own burden was wonderfully lightened, or 
she became half-unconscious of its weight. She had to 
speak words of hope and consolation while she pillowed a 
gentle grey head on her breast, and the utterances fell upon 
her own heart and soothed it as if they were spoken by 
another’s voice. Such ministry is ever ‘twice blessed :’ it 
blesseth him that gives no less than him that takes. 

The days passed by just as they pass by in every house 
where the dead lies shrouded in one of its apartments, waiting 
for burial. ‘The living moved about as in a troubled dream, 
from which there was a weak, ineffectual struggling to awake. 
The balmy days of early spring, with their cheering gleams of 
sunshine and fragrant incense, were scarcely observed. Yet 
even in the darkened chamber of the dead the fair season 
made herself apparent, and tried to whisper resurrection- 
hopes to the mourners; for her fairest tokens were there— 
snowdrops, violets, and primroses, cheering with voiceless 
eloquence the weary hearts, as if the inspiriting strain floated 
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around them: ‘ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come.’ 

On the day of the funeral Mr. Miller and Albert came down. 
His must be a stony heart, indeed, that is not somewhat melted 
beside a death-bed or an open grave. Unresistingly though 
Mr. Miller had long been giving his own heart up to the pro- 
cess of moral ossification, yet he could not still the transitory 
throbbing that well-nigh moved him to tears, as he officiated 
as chief mourner at the burial of his wife’s father. Transitory, 
alas ! it was; for the ruthless tide of worldliness and selfish- 
ness soon swept back across his soul, obliterating the impres- 
sions made upon it in the morning by the presence of death ; 
and he returned to town at night in a spirit of hard self-gratu- 
lation at the thought of his wife’s legacy being a thousand 
pounds. He was speculating blindly and recklessly; and 
having recently taken breathing time to survey his position, 
he found his affairs almost inextricably entangled. But he 
was sanguine that this thousand pounds would untie many 
knots for him; and he grew so elate during the return to 
London that, instead of going home, he went in search of 
kindred spirits to make merry with them, and to get ‘ shaken 
out of the dumps,’ as he said, after speaking heartlessly and 
irreverently of the day’s affairs. Mrs. Miller and Bertie 
stayed at Penge for a day or two. The daughter was anxious 
to give the comfort of her presence to her mother as long as 
possible ; and the fond old mother wanted to draw as much as 
she could from her child concerning her troubles. They were 
a great comfort to each other; and very soon Mrs. Miller felt 
so soothed and cheered by her mother’s words of hope and 
trust in the Almighty Father, who orders all things for the 
best for His children, that she got heart to enter into Bertie’s 
rapture about the beautiful trees and fields and flowers around 
his grandmother’s home. She revelled in the beauty of the 
green lanes, rejoiced over the budding leaves and flowers, and 
looked out for stars in the twilight and the dark night with 
something of the enthusiasm of her happy girlhood. Bertie 
joyously declared that he was sure his mamma would never be 
sad or ill if she could always live at Penge. 

But that could not be. Mrs. Miller yearned for the prosy 
rows of brick and mortar at Pimlico far more than for the 
fragrant hedge-rows of Penge, simply because her household 
treasures were among the former; and when the hour for 
returning home came, she set forth eagerly, and felt that the 
noise and bustle of London would be sweeter to her ears than 


the bird-music perpetually ringing about the home of her 
childhood. ites 
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In parting from her mother she said, tearfully, ‘I should feel 
nothing but reluctance in leaving you, mamma, were it not 
that my children’s home is away yonder. As it is, I am in 
mad haste to get away from this beautiful place. If we could 
all live together here, London would not have one charm for 
me !’ 

The words were only lightly spoken ; and the speaker had 
no expectation that the wish implied in them would ever be 
realised. But it was to be, and that very soon. For, before 
the following summer had entirely faded, a crash came in her 
husband’s affairs, realising her worst fears, and rendering her- 
self and family homeless. The ruin was complete; even the 
household furniture was taken from them, and with her four 
young children, Mrs. Miller, once a happy, prosperous wife, 
had to go to her mother’s home like a pauper, and ask for 
shelter and food. 

All Mr. Miller’s grand schemes for patching up what he had 
ruthlessly broken down ended in smoke; and he got up one 
fine morning to find himself not famous—only so far as a reve- 
lation of wicked wastefulness and ruinous mismanagement 
could make him so., The suddenness of the crisis (which he 
might have known was close at hand) produced a shock which 
brought him to his sober senses, and made him look at things 
as they really were, and not as they had looked through the 
blurred and false medium of a drunkard’s eyes. He was hor- 
rified and overwhelmed in contemplation of the ruin he had 
wrought, as a somnambulist parent might be on awaking at a 
river side just in time to see the strong current bearing away 
the child—his child—whom he himself had cast into the dark 
waters. Everything seemed beyond remedy; and, in the 
madness of his anguish:and despair, he might have committed 
suicide had it not been for the restraining power of his wife’s 
loving watchfulness and comfort. 

The impoverished family went to Penge and sheltered in 
the widow’s home, which welcomed them heartily. After the 
first shock of grief for the loss of her own home had passed 
by, Mrs. Miller gradually came to see that all her bitter trials 
were working together for good. The quiet and healthy situa- 
tion of the old home at Penge proved an immense benefit, not 
only to herself, but to her husband and children. The nightly 
escape from the close atmosphere and turmoil of London gave 
a tone to Mr. Miller’s mental as well as physical health which 
had long been wanting. Asfor Albert and the other children, 
their delights were innumerable, and they indulged in them 
with a zest such as only city children manifest in the country. 
The simplest things afforded them pleasure. The flashing of 
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the Crystal Palace in the morning and evening sun was some- 
thing which they never wearied of admiring ; the rising of the 
larks to bursts of wildering music, in the morning air; and 
the solemn cawing of rooks, and the mysterious whizzing of 
low-flying bats in the hush of evening, were sights and sounds 
which Albert affirmed he liked far better than the Lord 
Mayor’s show, or a review in Hyde Park. 

How the little lad luxuriated in his new country home! He 
was a complete child now; the heavy care which he had felt 
for his mother in London, and which had often robbed him of 
much of his childishness, seemed to be all gone. For his 
mother had always the comforting companionship of her own 
mother now, and his father came home regularly every evening 
as soon as the business of the day was over; and, in Albert’s 
opinion, they were all so healthy, and happy, and comfortable, 
that there was really nothing whatever to trouble about. So 
he gave himself up to the pleasures that daily fell to his lot, 
with a careless abandon to which he had long been a stranger. 
In the autumn there were long excursions to the woods, and 
an occasional visit to the Crystal Palace, which was a fairy 
realm to Albert. In the winter there were long happy even- 
ings indoors, with books, toys, music, and merry games, in 
which the sedate elder folks would sometimes join. There 
was a snow-world such as the children had never seen before— 
vast plains of snow, which remained just as white as when it 
fell, instead of being trampled into black mud; and trees and 
hedges fairy-like in their delicate decorations, beautiful be- 
yond expression to the eager little town eyes, which never 
wearied of gazing at and admiring the novel scene. 

So the winter passed by. The long storm which had beaten 
upon Mrs. Miller’s spirit, crushing it to the earth, had come 
to an end; and a great calm succeeded, in the midst of which 
her spirit slowly raised itself and looked up, confessing ‘ He 
doeth all things well.’ For the salutary influence which the 
recent troubles had exercised upon her husband, she thanked 
God. They had subdued and softened him in no slight degree; 
yet the change in him was merely such as to satisfy his wife 
as being the beginning of something better, rather than as 
being the radical change which he needed to undergo. For 
although his present dependent state humbled him, and his 
treatment of his wife was more tender and considerate, and 
he refrained from his former indulgences, still there were no 
regrets and contrition expressed for the past, no self-con- 
demnation, nor loathing for a course of life so degrading in 
itself, and so ruinous in its results as that which he had been 
pursuing. 
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But Mrs. Miller hoped for better things. 

Towards the spring their prospects began to brighten—in 
one respect at least. Mr. Miller was beginning to make 
money again. His wife could not but be thankful; yet this 
dawn of prosperity did not come to her as a blessing. For 
its effect upon her husband was such as to cause her alarm ; 
he re-assumed much of his old indifferent bearing towards 
her, and came home at irregular hours. 

The business of Saturdays was always over at noon with him ; 
and hitherto he had made it a rule to be at Penge early in the 
afternoon to go a stroll with his wife, or otherwise give enjoy- 
ment to his family. But now, to the anxiety of the mother 
and grandmother, two Saturdays had passed by, and their 
expectations of seing him at the usual time had been disap- 
pointed ; he did not return till late in the evening. These and 
other aberrations inspired Mrs. Miller with a dread which de- 
pressed her so much that her sorrow soon communicated 
itself to her sympathising little son, and awakened all his old 
anxiety for her. He intuitively felt that they might be 
afflicted with a repetition of the past, and he longed to do 
something to avert it. One day, after sitting in a brown study 
for several minutes, he looked up eagerly and said, ‘Mamma, 
may I go to the city on Saturday, and call for papa? O,I 
should like to so much.’ 

‘You go to the city alone ?’ said Mrs. Miller. 

‘Yes, ma; why not? You know I went one day when 
grandma wanted to send a particular message. Take a return 
ticket to London Bridge, you know, ma; and then it isn’t far 
to Cannon-street. I’m nearly twelve now; I’m sure you ought 
to trust me about anywhere.’ 

‘Mamma will consider about it,’ said the grandmother, from 
her sunshiny corner by the window. ‘I think the lad might 
go, Alice. It would be a nice little weekly trip for him; and 
no doubt papa would be pleased to have his company home 
on Saturdays. I'll guarantee to bear the expense, Bertie, if 
mamma consent to it.’ 

‘Hurrah for grandma!’ cried Albert, elate at the success of 
his proposal. ‘I’ll pay for trips for you when I’m a man, 
won't I!’ 

In the evening he said to his father, ‘Papa, I’m going to 
begin travelling to town as you do, but once a week instead 
of every day.’ 

‘You are a gentleman of means, then, I presume?’ said his 
father, playfully. 

‘Grandma is going to find the means,’ answered Bertie. 
‘ And I’m to go every Saturday, and return with you; so be 
sure you don’t leave your office till I arrive, will you, pa? 
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‘All right; T’ll wait for you. Though I am not sure that 
it’s wise for you to come alone to the city. You must charge 
him strictly about the dangers of the way—horses, crossings, 
and so forth, mamma.’ 

‘I shan’t hurt, papa,’ said Albert, with boyish confidence ; 
‘Just look at the mites of news-boys dodging in and out 
amongst cabs and ’busses; they never hurt. I hope I can 
take care of myself as well as they do.’ 

‘ Ah, but they are used to it,’ said Mr. Miller. ‘ However, 
I dare say you won’t hurt; you must keep your eyes wide 
open, and use your common sense.’ 

On the following Saturday Albert took his first trip, accom- 
plished it safely, and convoyed his father home at the early 
hour at which they had been wont to greet him. <A smile of 
satisfaction, of triumph, in fact, shone in the boy’s face as he 
proudly announced their arrival with the words, ‘ Here we are, 
mamma! both safe and sound.’ This arrangement was carried 
out for four or five weeks without any interruption. Mrs. 
Miller’s special Saturday fears for her boy soon died away, as 
everything went so safely, and the plan worked so well. Mr. 
Miller did not say whether it was agreeable to him or not; he 
raised no objection to the boy’s calling for him, nor ever re- 
fused to accompany him home; but on the other evenings of 
the week he seemed to avenge the Saturday interference by 
staying out just as he used to do when they lived in London. 
‘The last train was the one that generally brought him home 
now. Saturday, therefore, was the most welcome of the six 

to Mrs. Miller, for on that day the shades of evening closed 
around them, an unbroken family circle. 

On a fair Saturday morning in April, Mrs. Miller walked to 
the garden gate to watch Albert’s departure for the city. The 
day was bright and balmy; and the boy was in high spirits, 
for he had succeeded in making his mother laugh quite girl- 
ishly at some of his merry doings, and he loved to see her a 
little bit gay. 

‘I’m off!’ he cried, as he waved his hat energetically to his 
grandmother, who was watching him from the window. 

‘Here, let me puta few of these sweet violets and primroses 
in your button-hole,’ said his mamma, hastily gathering a few 
beautiful blossoms. ‘There, take that bit of country beauty 
and fragrance into the prosy old city; it may remind some- 
body or other that there is something besides brick and mor- 
tar in the world. Good-by, dear. Be careful.’ 

‘ Having taken a last fond look at him, she went back to the 
ouse. 
All went well with him on his way to London Bridge 
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Station, and thence to Cannon-street. But having arrived at 
his father’s place of business he found his office-door locked ; 
and the old porter, who had charge of the whole colony of 
offices comprised in the same building, told the eager boy that 
his father had just left. He had left a message for Albert 
to the effect that he had business to transact in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

‘ How long has he been gone ?’ asked Bertie. 

‘Two minutes, I should think,’ was the answer. 

With a bound Albert got into the roaring street again. 
With bright, searching eyes, and cheeks flushed with exercise, 
he hurried along, peering at every figure he could see ahead, 
and through the vehicles to the pedestrians on the other side 
of the road. Among the latter he presently discerned his 
father, arm-in-arm with a tall man of dissolute appearance. 
Albert recognised in him a man who once or twice accom- 
panied his father home when they lived at Pimlico, and whose 
very name was sufficient to fill Mrs. Miller with distress and 
dread. Keeping his eyes fixed on the two, Albert, as soon as 
he saw a slight break in the slowly-moving line of omnibuses, 
leapt into the road. He had cleared the omnibuses, but only 
to encounter a worse danger: close upon him was a rapidly- 
moving cab. ‘To jump back would be certain death ; to leap 
forward might save him, but he could not move. He stood 
as if paralysed, gazing up hopelessly at the horse, whose hot 
breath was like flame to his face. A rushing of sounds, of 
which a hoarse and prolonged ‘ Hoy!’ was the most definite, 
came upon him with stunning effect, and then all was a blank. 

The two pedestrians aforesaid turned back as the confused 
shouts of one or two seemed to completely drown all the roar 
of traffic. ‘ Only another case of killed in the streets, I sup- 
pose,’ said the taller of the two, with nonchalance. 

‘A beautiful boy! a beautiful boy !’ wailed an old orange- 
woman, who had just got a peep at the mutilated body as it 
was borne to the pavement. 

‘A beautiful boy!’ echoed Mr. Miller, frantically, his face 
turning to a deadly white, as his eye fell upon the apparently 
lifeless form in the tender hold of strong men. ‘It’s my son!’ 

‘ Hospital, sir?’ asked one of the men. 

‘No, bring him in here,’ was the hoarse reply, ‘and get a 
stretcher without delay. I will take him home.’ 

‘ How far?’ asked a gentleman, who had just alighted from 
his brougham. 

‘To Penge,’ replied Mr. Miller, quietly. A sudden unnatu- 
ral calm seemed to have taken possession of him; and but for 
his white face onlookers might have thought him unmoved. 
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‘Penge!’ repeated the gentleman, who was a surgeon of 
high repute. ‘I advise you not to think of it with a hospital 
near at hand. If you will allow me to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the injuries he has received— 

‘ If you please,’ interrupted Mr. Miller. 

They followed the body into the shop. Men accustomed to 
such sights, and not afflicted with a redundancy of tender 
feeling, peered in with moistened eyes. The beautiful little 
lad, with a white face and clustering curls, and a delicate 
bouquet of hedge-side flowers in his jacket; with a crushed, 
bleeding limb, which a minute ago was bearing him along 
full of life and health,—was a spectacle peculiarly pathetic 
and rare in their experience. Within the shop a rapid exami- 
nation was going on, and attempts were being made to restore 
the boy to consciousness. After awhile they were successful : 
Albert opened his eyes, and gazed around with a mystified, 
inquiring glance. A slight movement caused him to close 
them quickly, and utter a sharp cry. 

‘I tell you he shall go home,’ said Mr. Miller, in a decided 
tone, in answer to something that had just been said. 

‘ Yes, let me go home, please,’ pleaded Albert faintly. 

‘My little lad, I’m afraid the motion of the train will be 
very injurious to you: the hospital would be the best place 
for you just now,’ said the surgeon, gently. 

‘No, no,’ said Albert, scarcely above a whisper; ‘I don’t 
mind my pain, only let me go home.’ 

Everything that skill and sympathy could suggest was done 
to make the journey home as easy as possible. At Mr. Mil- 
ler’s urgent request, the surgeon who happened to be on the 
spot at the time of the accident accompanied them home to 
give the requisite surgical aid. 

The quict, but intense, excitement that prevailed at the 
country home upon the arrival of the father and son, can be 
more easily imagined than described. The mother, with pale 
face, and tremulous hands that wanted to do everything, yet 
could do nothing, hovered tearlessly about the room in which 
the surgeon was performing a cruel operation. Thanks to the 
influence of chloroform, there were no sharp shrieks of agony 
as the glittering knife severed the leg from the child’s body ; 
and not until all had been accomplished, and the little fellow 
arranged for a long rest, did he awake to the consciousness 
that knife and saw had been at their cruel work upon him. 

Besides the patent injury to his leg, Albert had sustained 
internal hurt which could not be so deftly dealt with. That it 
was severe, the surgeon acknowledged; but he spoke hope- 
fully of his interesting young patient, and gave the mother 
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the. fullest possible comfort. She, however, refused to take 
it. Certainly, she accepted it passively ; but not in a way to 
build hope upon. 

‘Our Bertie is no longer ours, Charles,’ she said to her 
husband, when the doctor had left the house. ‘I know it, I 
feel it: God has called him.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mr. Miller, lightly, though his heart almost 
stood still at his wife’s words. He had never before been 
touched to the quick through his children. Loss of property, 
of character, and repeated losses of money, he had sustained ; 
and though he had felt all these deeply, they had been as 
nought to the one that now threatened him. The loss of a 
child, especially Bertie, was something the bare idea of which 
staggered him as nothing had ever before done. 

He forgot everything about himself and his passions and 
pursuits, as he sat by the child’s bed through that Saturday 
night, and the whole of the calm Sunday. He watched the 
flickering flame of life in the boy, and tended it with a devo- 
tion and tenderness that surpassed all he had ever shown to 
his wife in his fondest days. She marvelled that he was 
capable of it,—more so that he showed it now, after the 
hardening influence of his course of life during the past few 

ears. 

‘QO, to think it was this he needed: nothing less than this !” 
moaned the wife, in her tearless agony, as she thought of the 
father and child: of how the little one was hastening home- 
ward, and drawing the heart of the parent upwards with him. 
For she knew the boy was going: a subtle prophetic instinct 
impelled her to prepare to untwine her heartstrings from his 
and give him up, unmurmuringly. Her hold upon him became 
nerveless, and she strove betimes to get her poor heart to 
utter the melancholy minor music that echoes continually 
around open graves,—‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

In spite of all that affection and skill could suggest to sus- 
tain the child, it was manifest that he was slowly but surely 
sinking. He knew it, too, and, with a consideration far 
beyond his years, he strove to set his mother’s mind perfectly 
at rest concerning himself. He told her he was not afraid to 
die: he was trusting in the Saviour who died for him; and 
then her future became the chief theme of his talk. 

‘I cannot think what you will do without me, mamma,’ his 
white lips uttered, while his face expressed concern worthy of 
an old father about to leave his children unprotected. ‘I 
intended to do so much for yon and dear grandma when I 
grew up; and now you'll be left so much alone.’ 
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Mr. Miller was sitting by the bedside. It was Monday 
evening, and he had just returned from town. He could not 
trust himself to make any remark upon Albert’s words; but 
they stung him sharply. 

There was silence for a long time, broken only by a low sob 
from the grandmother, who was also in the room. 

‘ Papa,’ said Albert, suddenly, and his sunken eyes bright- 
ened as he turned towards his father, and took his hand, 
«T’ve such a happy thought.’ 

‘What is it, dear ?” 

‘I am going to leave you a legacy.’ 

‘You, Bertie! What have you to leave ?” 

‘O something very precious, papa: something that I have 
loved and prized with all my heart,’ he said, in slow, faint, yet 
eager accents. ‘Something that I am sorry, O so sorry to 
leave, for fear it shouldn’t be loved and cared for as much as 
it would have been by me, if I had lived.’ 

‘What is it, dear ?’ asked his father again. 

‘Something,’ continued Bertie, dreamily, ‘that needs con- 
stant attention and tender affection; something that it will 
make you so happy to love and be good to; something that 
you must think more about than all your friends in the world, 
and all your business, papa; something that will always love 
you in return.’ 

‘Your dog, Carlo? or your bird?’ asked his father. 

‘No,’ answered Bertie. 

‘Yet it is something that wants love and protection—wants 
you, papa, more than anything else in the world, wants you 
always. Mamma,’ he called suddenly, turning towards her. 

‘Yes, darling.’ 

‘ Please come close to me a minute, and grandma, too.’ 

They came close to him on the side of the bed opposite to 
where Mr. Miller was sitting. ‘Give me your hand, mamma, 
and you grandma, dear.’ He folded the old wrinkled and the 
young hand together, and held them in his own; then turning 
to his papa, he said, ‘This is my legacy, papa: my dear mother 
and my dear grandma. Will you take good care of them for 
me? Not like you have been used to do; but love them and 

care for them always, and not do things to make them sorrow, 
nor leave them lonely when I am gone? O, papa, I cannot 
die satisfied unless you promise me that you will always try 
to make dear mamma happy, and be so good to her that she 
will never miss me, or wish she had Bertie back again to give 
her comfort and pleasure. Will you promise, papa ? 

‘ Bertie, I received them from God once as a very precious 
gift,’ said his father, tremulously, ‘and you, too, my child; but 
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I have lightly esteemed the gift, and wholly forgotten the 
gracious Giver. Now I see it all. He is waking me up toa 
sense of my obligation to Him, and my duty to those He has 
given me, by taking one of His gifts from me. Let Him work 
His will, though it is dreadful to bear. It may be for the best 
yet; through one loss I may prize more dearly what is left to 
me. I see Him again giving me my treasures, as if from the 
gate of death. He might have justly deprived me of all, and 
left my heart utterly desolate; but He is rich in mercy, and 
deals not with us according to our sins. By your voice He 
charges me to live no longer to myself, as I have so insanely 
and selfishly done for years past; but to live to Him, and for 
the blessing and comfort of those whom He has caused to look 
up to me as their head. I do promise you all you wish, Bertie. 
They shall be dearer than ever henceforth, because I shall 
regard them in a new light,—as your legacy, as well as God’s 
ifts.’ 

ic O, papa! now I can die happy!’ said Bertie, with quiet 
rapture, as his large eyes filled with tears. ‘Mamma, you will 
be a thousand times happier than as if I had lived. For I 
couldn’t make up for papa, if I did ever so much for you. 
Now you will all love each other so much, and be so happy 
together ; and you will all love God, too, and come to my 
Saviour, so that we may all meet again in heaven.’ 

He said this in a tone of quiet confidence, and then closed 
his eyes, quite exhausted. It seemed now that he had no mure 
to say or do: concerning both life and death he was perfectly 
at rest. He fell into a peaceful slumber, which lasted far into 
the night. His father kept watch beside him. It was a blessed 
season for him. He held such communion with his own heart 
and God as he had never known anything of before. His 
mind was awakened at last to a full consciousness of the guilt 
of his past life, and his heart was filled with a sorrow that 
worked repentance not to be repented of. His boy’s sleep 
presently deepened into that one from which there is no 
awaking ; and ere many days the body was laid in the grave, 
beside the grandfather’s. 

Could Allert Miller look down into his former earthly home, 
and see the love and blessedness reigning there, and which 
there is every reason to believe will continue until death shall 
change the present course of life there, he would be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the way in which his father is fulfilling 
the earnest charge he expressed with his dying lips respecting 
a certain legacy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SHADOWS, AND WHAT CAME 
OF THEM. 


I AM the village photographer. My 
name is of no consequence, so [ 
will not give it, but you may call me 
Mr. Paul, if youlike. Like the Apostle, 
I am a man of mean appearance, so 
that for thirty years I have been what 
the folks hereabouts call an old bachelor, 
and all because I am to shabby and to 
wretched-looking. Iam fifty-three years 
old now, if I am a day, and so may be 
said to be in the sere and yellow leaf; 
but then my leaf has always been sere 
and yellow. I was thinking of this, 
this very afternoon, when I was among 
the young beeches in the wood at the 


top of the breezy hill, touching their - 


soft, downy, tender, green leaves with 
the tips of my stained fingers, and 
wondering how it was that they re- 
minded me of a little child I once saw 
—years and years and years ago—a 
child with laughing brown eyes, and 
delicate soft cheeks, with the daintiest 
’ feet afid hands, the roundest arms, the 
most inviting rosebud of a mouth, an 
all but perfect child, a darling, a world’s 
wonder. And as I wondered, my eyes 
grew suddenly dim, my lips trembled, 
and my heart ached, and I leaned my 
head against the smooth-stemmed tree 
nearest me for full five minutes in a 
dream of pain, and then I rose up and 
rebuked myself as an old discontented 
fool. ‘What have you to do with ten- 
der beech leaves, with dainty childhood, 
with laughing eyes, with straight, flexile 
limbs, you doddered gorse bush of a 
man, you scraggy thorn, you withered 
leaf?’ It was thus I spoke to myself, 
for I remembered bitterly what I was— 
who I was—whence I was. Well, never 
mind all that. I am the village photo- 
grapher now, with a right and a calling, 
not to admire or dream about pretty 
faces, but to take them,—it is rather a 
joke to think how many I’ve taken for 
others, and not one for myself after all ! 
—with a shabby wooden room up a 
flight of steps, almost as cranky te ill 
put together as myself, a room fitted up 
with chemicals and glasses, camera and 
stand, dusters, and jugs, and bottles, 
and with two chairs, a looking-glass, a 
spindle-shanked table, a footstool, and 
8 couple of screens of my own painting, 
for my customers. Screen Number 1, 
representing, or supposed to be repre- 
senting, a bit of Italy, which I haye not 


seen, badly enough painted I will own, 
with a purple mountain emitting a 
vigorous smoke; a lake, seven trees, 
three yellow villas, and a marble terrace 
in the foreground. Screen Number 2, 
representing our beech wood, which I 
have seen, better painted by far, with an 
avenue of trees drest in changeful gold 
and green, and a spring sky overhead, 
rather too good a thing for a photo- 
grapher’s screen, I think; but then 
what else can I do with it? I cannot 
afford to send it to the Royal Academy, 
where I dare say it would share the fate 
of other promising pictures, and not be 
hung on the line, and I can’t afford to 
give it to the squire, who only has a 
room fit to accommodate it. He saw it 
once, but I was too modest to ask him 
to buy it, and he was much too fidgetty 
about his dress, whether he should be 
taken with his coat buttoned or open, 
to look at it twice. Some of the young 
men and women laugh at my room 
when they come into it on sunshiny 
mornings or afternoons to be taken, and 
nudge one another’s elbows as they look 
round my gallery of art; they call it 
shabby and dirty, and ask scornfully 
whether soap has risen. Yes, I have 
heard them, when I have been busyin my 
dark closet preparing a glass plate, or 
putting a negative into its cold water 
bath, and sometimes a flush of shame 
has mounted into my cheeks—of shame 
did I say? Well, it was half shame, 
half vexation, with a seasoning of sturdy 
obstinacy that refused to alter my waysof 
life fo please anybody. Ifmy studio were 
prettier, if the dust in it lay less thickly 
in the corners, I should not be quite 
easy in it—it would seem to say what 
the silky beech leaves said this afternoon. 
And then, woe to my likenesses. Col- 
lodion, cyanide of potassium, distilled 
water, all would get mingled up in 
strange confusion in my brain, and 
thinking of one pair of laughing eyes 
would spoil many eyes besides, and my 
character and business to boot. 

My beech wood screen I generally 
put with its face to the wall, lest its 
green and gold should be too much for 
me. Since the squire turned away from 


it to adjust his coat collar, I have been 
more humble about it, but I think, 
sometimes, I should like it to be brought 
out and hung in a certain room, when 
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a certain coffin shall be put there, with 
a certain crumbled leaf within it, a 
mask of a man, with a series of sorrow- 
ful wrinkles that look at me every time 

I peep into the swing glass. Well, 

well, who knows but it may be so? 

And she may come, that was a little 

child once, with delicate soft cheeks, 

and look at me, I mean at the crumbled 

leaf, and then at the beech wood painting, 

and she may, perhaps, think to herself, 

if she doesn’t say, ‘He had loving 

thoughts under his harsh face, and he 

loved the green of young beeches, and 

me, a little.’ I see her moving slow 

between the coffin and the screen, with 

large drooping eyes, not laughing now; 

no, they have not been that for many 

years, they grew up to womanhood with 

a shadow of thought over them, some- 

thing like the shadow that steals across 

the warm tinted path among the trees 

in the picture at her shoulder. I see 

her, graceful, straight-limbed, beautiful 
still, though only ten years younger 

than that old pinched face in the coflin— 
with her silken dress swaying in and 
out, rustling gently, very gently, by the 
bier,—she would not insult me now 
with her riches! But no—it is all a 
vision, a delusion. 

I went to her house the other morn- 
ing. ‘Must bring my camera and 
plates, and take a view of it.’ That was 
the order. So, obedient, I packed up 
my tools, and trudged wearily two miles, 
over a long rounded hill, and through 
a crumpled valley to the great mansion 
where she lives. A servant admitted 
me to the lawn; she herself came out 
presently to direct me to the point of 
view. ‘Be good enough to stand where 
you can see the portico between the 
deodars ; I want both bay windows to be 
seen.’ I fixed my tripos where she bade, 
and tried to forget the humble door- 
step where she and I once sat together 
upon summer evenings, and the little 
diamond-paned casement beside it, with 
its scarlet runners flowering over the 
mullions, that I had sown, and watered, 
and trimmed for her delight in those 
happy childish days, as I stared at and 
focussed the broad portico and the great 
bay windows. Agrandhouseis hers now, 
suited to her, just suited to her. What 
would she, could she, have done in my 
poor little stone-floored cottage, and 

dusty, crazy studio? Nothing — but 
wither away as the brilliant anemone 
withered that I brought from the squire’s 
garden last week, and put in my cham- 
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ber window—leaf by leaf dropping 
down. And bitter as my life has been 
without her, it would have been a thou- 
sand times sadder, a thousand times 
bitterer, could I have had my early 
manhood’s wish. I know this now, and 
I can thank God that to her has been 
meted out the honey, and to me the 
gentian. It takes away a largeshare of 
the bitterness of my cup to remember 
the sweet of hers, so I have had some 
consolation in my poverty. Poverty! 
Hard word! Why should somo have 
80 little, so very little, others so much? 
But why ask? Life is full of enigmas, 
and my riddle is no harder to crack 
than are those of other people, I suppose. 
She said no more to me, but walked 
slowly away with her bright parasol 
and her pearl-grey morning dress, and 
forgot me the next minute, while I went 
on with my work as steadily as I could, 
and took the picture. Then I trudged 
wearily home again, with the fields and 
hills dark and colourless about me, and 
a black blot in the sky instead of a 
bright one where the sun should be, 
though it was my heart that was dazzled 
and blinded, not my eyes. What did I 
do all afternoon? I scarcely remem- 
ber, though a few negatives in my closet 
tell me. I must have been taking like- 
nesses. In the evening came Josiah. 
I was sitting alone by a little fire, with 
my head in my hands, feeling tired and 
stupid, when I heard his fingers on the 
latch, and at that sound, welcome al- 
ways, I lifted up my head. I’ve been 
lonely enough all my life, but ever since 
Josiah was two feet high, he and I have 
been friends. He is only twenty-five, 
and I am fifty-three; but, for all that, we 
are like brother and brother, and tell 
each other whatever joys or sorrows we 
happen to meet with. I’ve told him all 
mine, I believe, but one, and that is a 
large sorrow that weaves itself pretty 
much into everything, and if he has not 
guessed it by this time, it is his own 
fault. But I rather think Josiah has 
guessed it, though he says nothing about 
it, for I have seen him at times looking 
wistfully at me as though he would, and 
he would not, speak of it; and 1 have 
turned my eyes away, and the would has 
sunk down again, and he has been silent. 
We have been friends and companions 
for many years, and at nights, when his 
work is over, he comes in rather often 
to read a book with me, or to talk, or to 
take a walk amongst the hills, if I am 
not too weary. As I lifted up my head 




















to greet him, I smiled ; I knew it wasnot 
a very bright smile, but I thought, at all 
events there will be sunshine on his 
face, and that will cheer up mine. 
* Well, Jos, lad!’ was my first exclama- 
tion, and then I was silent, for there 
was a dim shadow lying over his coun- 
tenance, like that on a photograph 
taken on a cloudy day, and I saw at 
once that something was wrong. Now 
it is seldom that anything is wrong with 
Jos—he is generally cheery enough and 
ready for a joke—and many a time the 
mere sight of the smile on his pleasant 
lips has done my heart good when it 
needed it. He passed me by without 
answering my salutation, or looking at 
me, and went to the window, where lay 
a book that he and I had been reading 
together lately, and seizing hold of it 
with quick touch, brought it back, seated 
himself on his favourite three-legged 
stool, and began to read aloud in a 
nervous, determined sort of way, that 
said as plainly as possible, ‘Don’t ask 
me any questions, but let me read my- 
self into quiet.’ So I said no more, but 
sat listening to an account of the forma- 
tion of Plutonic rocks—our book was 
‘Lyell’s Geology,’ that we had borrowed 
from the village library, for Josiah was 
fond of books of science ; and our hills, 
with their interesting and wonderful 
oolitic fossils, had turned our thoughts 
towards geologic lore, and while he 
read of the workings of volcanoes, and 
the heavings and changings undergone 
by overlying strata from the activity of 
the inward fires of old mother Earth, 
Iwas drawing a comparison between 
them and the tossings and rumblings 
of that strange fire in the human heart, 
that now and then comes to the surface 
with sudden explosion, and burns and 
chars all before it. I was in the middle 
of a simile of this kind, when Josiah put 
the book down suddenly, and wiping 
his forehead wearily with one hand, 
said, ‘I can't read to-night, Paul, I 
can’t understand a word of it.’ 

‘What is the matter with thee, lad ?” 
Tasked. ‘I see thou art unhappy; what 


is it?) ‘Am I grumpous?’ was his 
answer. ‘Well, I believeIam. You're 


about right, old fellow; but you see I 
can’t help it. I’ve got a trouble on my 
mind. I’ve found out how poor I am,’ 
And here he tried to make a bit of a 
laugh of it, but it would not do. The 
laugh was like one of my portrait 
failures, no good at all. 

‘Poor Jos,’ I replied, trying to cheer 
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him. ‘Nay, thou art one of the richest 
folk I know. Thou hast good health 
and beauty’—he has a handsome face 
and figure of his own—‘plenty of know- 
ledge, thanks to your industry, plenty 
of work, and with a lively heart at most 
times. Why, what more would’st thou 
have ? Wherever thy face comes, comes 
sunshine, and if that is not riches, I 
don’t know what is. It has brought 
riches into my cottage many a time.’ 

He lighted up at it when I said this ; 
then the weary, dejeeted look returned. 
‘Thank you, Paul,’ he said quietly, 
‘you're always ready with a kind word, 
but you don’t understand me. I’m rich 
enough for myself;’ he laid an emphasis 
on myself, and then he paused and 
looked straight at me, ‘ but then I can’t 
always be alone, you know. I’m not 
like you, old fellow, contented to be an 
old bachelor, and he smiled faintly, 
while I shrank from his gaze, all too 
conscious that contented was not the 
right word; and he, as if he was aware 
he had said too much and was sorry for 
it, paused again before he proceeded, 
and dropping his eyes looked steadily 
at the fire. ‘No; I’m not so good and 
patient as you are, and, in fact, Paul, 
I’ve been either very wise or very foolish. 
I don’t rightly know which you'll call 
it. I’ve let my heart go after a woman, 
aye, that I have, and now the secret’s 
out.’ 

He was silent again, waiting for me 
to speak, but for awhile I could not reply 
a word, for was not my heart gone after 
a woman too? Where it ought not to 
be, where I have said it should not 
be, and must not be, knowing all the 
while I should make a liar of myself 
every moment of my life. A cold sweat 
broke out upon me, from the fright of 
the momentary feeling that he had 
some way laid bare my heart with his 
own, and I glanced uneasily at him 
with eyes that I fear would have be- 
trayed my secret to all the world, if 
they had happened to get photographed 
just then; but Josiah was looking dreely 
at the white smouldering logs on the 
hearth, and I had opportunity to recover 
myself, so as to be able to say presently, 
in a voice that surprised me by its firm, 
self-possessed sound, ‘ Well, Jos, that’s 
all very natural at thy age. I wish 
thee good luck, lad; and who is the 
woman ?’ 

‘ Ah, there itis,’ replied Josiah, ‘ there 
itis. I’ve made up my mind to tell 
you all about it to-night, that you may 
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see how silly I've been, for you've 
always been like a father to me, Paul.’ 

‘A brother, not a father, lad. It is 
not for such as me to be called a father ; 
a poor, broken-down old bachelor.’ 

‘Yes, a father,’ he persisted, ‘ whether 
you like it or not. Who was so good 
to me as you when I was a youngster? 
Who but you taught me to love know- 
ledge and to think for myself? Who 
listened to my lad’s troubles as you did, 
and advised me so wisely about them ? 
And where have I spent pleasanter 
hours than in this old cottage? I love 
the sight on’t more than the grandest 
houses in Stoneleigh, and you never 
shut its door against me, or gave me the 
cold shoulder, or said wrong I did when 
I was in it. Iconsider you have been 
as a father to me, and a father I’ll call 
you till I die.’ 

He said these last words in a deter- 
mined voice, as though he would not 
be contradicted. What could I do but 
let him have his way? I fear if I had 
been really a father, I should have 
proved a very weak one, and my chil- 
dren would have turned a certain com- 
mandment upside down, and rendered 
it into parents obey your children, for 
want of properly exercised authorit 
on my part. I ought to be thankful, 
and I hope I am, that such a responsi- 
bility has not befallen me. 

‘ And,’ he went on, ‘as you’ve known 
all the scrapes I’ve fallen into ever since 
I was a toddling two-year-old, you 
ought to know this last one. But 
before I tell you who the woman is, I 
want you to scold me well for thinking 
of marrying at all. Chaps like me, 
with only a pound or so a week, have 
no business to think of marrying and 
bringing themselves into trouble, with a 
wife and a lot of children to keep. I’ve 
seen enough of that sort of trouble! 
Look at my father, with ten children 
and an ailing wife, and he only a cloth 
weaver! It’s slave, slave, and work, 
work, from morning till night. And 
look at my mother too! Never a bit of 
time has she had for twenty years or 
more to think of anything but her 
house and her husband and children ; 
and as to reading, bless you, she’s qujte 
forgotten all about it. How can she 
improve her mind? Father does read 
the newspaper a bit on a Sunday, and 
now and then the Bible; but mother, 
why, we should all stare indeed if we 
ever saw her with a book or a paper in 
her hand except to put it away. And 
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yet she was a better reader than father 
when she married. I often think, Paul, 
we men chaps are hardly-fair to women; 
we expect them to be always waiting 
upon us, and we never make a clear way 
for them to get at anything that could 
improve their minds. Once married, 
they’re tied hand and foot; there's no 
more opportunity for them, if they 
would like it ever so, to be doing any- 
thing but cooking, cleaning, and slaving 
after us and the children, and somehow 
we think nothing else is right for them! 
Well—as I said—I thought I would 
steer clear of marrying, I didn’t want 
to have a house full of poverty and 
children as father has had. I was a bit 
what you call ambitious, Paul? 

‘But a pound a week is not bad 
wages, Jos.’ 

*No, not for one, as times go, but it’s 
very short commons for a dozen, which 
was father’s number to keep; and, you 
see, there’s no chance of me getting 
more money than I get now, not if I 
were to live to be as old as Methusaleh. 
I don’t save much either, as you know, 
for I reckon I've a right to pay father 
handsomely for my lodgings now, when I 
remember all the years he struggled so 
hard to keep me for nothing,—and then 
I like to have a few books, and to be 
dressed decently. Emigration, did you 
say? I might emigrate to be sure, but 
I don’t hear that any shoemakers are 
wanted on the other side the world any 
more than here, and, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t want to leave Old Iingland. 
So, thinking of all these things, I’ve said 
to myself a score of times: “No mar- 
riage for me, unless I can find a lass 
with plenty of money, or an old woman 
that I can fancy,” neither of them at all 
likely things to get. I was very well 
contented too, and a little bit proud 
sometimes that I’d managed to be 
twenty-five years old, and got neither 
wife nor sweetheart. ‘ Books shall be 
my sweethearts,” said I. But, you see, 
Paul, I’m caught at last—fairly caged, 
and can’t help myself; and though the 
lass is the prettiest and best of lasses, 
she hasn’t a penny, and isn’t likely to 
have. I like her all the better for that, 
some way, and yet I know I’m right 
down foolish. What is to be done?’ 

A momentous question! Should I 


advise Josiah to marry.at once and 
repent at leisure? as he would be sure 
to do, for it was true what he had said, 
he was ambitious, and would not brook 
being dragged down into the narrow 























cell of poverty, with his wife a hopeless 


drudge beside him. Josiah was one 
who felt the need of food for the mind 
as well as for the body, of time to think 
as well as time to eat, and work, and 
sleep; and, moreover, though he was 
far from extravagant, he was blest with 
no peculiar faculty for saving farthings, 
and delighted to be generous in money 
matters. It would grieve him sore to 
take away the gift from his father which 
he paid weekly in the shape of extra 
money for lodgings and board ; it would 
be a great trouble to him not to be able 
to pay for his youngest brother’s school- 
ing. Should I say, then, give the girl 
up, Jos, and go on in the old way, and 
live and die like me, a bachelor? I 
could not, I would not, I dare not say 
that! Knowing what I did, could I 
wish another human being, much less 
my companion, my son, to pass through 
the heart-weariness, the longing, the 
despair I had experienced? Because I 
had, child-like, placed my desires on an 
impossible cake, and so had gone with- 
out my dinner, was he to do the same? 
And his choice was no impossibility— 
was I to snatch it from his lipsand say, 
“It is too dear?? No,no! A hundred 
noes my heart said to that! Clearing 
my throat, for it had gone husky in the 
internal conflict of for and against, I 
said, ‘There is nothing else for it, you 
must marry, Jos!’ 

Josiah lifted up his head, looked at 
me earnestly, and became wonderfully 
bright about the eyes at once. He 
grasped my hand. ‘Is that your best 
advice, father ?? he asked, his voice 
trembling a little over the last word. 

‘Yes,’ said 1; ‘but mind, my lad, who 
you marry, and when you marry. If 
you do as I want you, you will not 
marry till you have a prospect of more 
than journeyman’s wages. A young 
man of your mind should do more for 
himself in the world than that.’ 

‘So I feel, so I believe,’ he replied. 
‘But how? I have had many an anxious 
thought, but I don’t see my way clear to 
anything better than I have now, and 
that’s why I’m come here to-night for 
you to give me one of your notions; 
they're like a lantern in a dark lane, 
and many a time I’ve been saved from 
a fall by having one of them with me.’ 

‘My notions, as you call them,’ said 
I, ‘are never worth much in the day- 
time, I must have a sleep before I can 
getatrue one. If you can wait till to- 
morrow I'll try.’ 
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‘Tl wait,’ he replied hopefully. ‘But 
you've done me good already. I think 
I could go on with the volcanoes again, 
and understand them better this time.’ 
And he finished the night with a long 
chapter of Lyell. 

Josiah’s difficulty roused me out of 
my despondency. When he was gone 
I walked backwards and forwards in 
my little chamber, and invoked the aid 
of my best thoughts, but none came 
that were worth dwelling upon. What 
a struggle life is to the poor, thought 
I as I laid me down upon my pillow, 
with all the world against them. 
When they have earned their few shil- 
lings or pence, and wish to change them 
at the shops for necessary food, the 
shopkeepers too often prey upon them, 
and get exorbitant profits out of them, 
and when the man is the poorest the 
highest prices are exacted from him, 
because he buys smaller quantities, or 
pays for the goods by instalments. His 
very poverty tends to make him poorer. 
When Josiah’s children come, and when 
he wants more money for them, instead 
of less, he will pay more to the shop- 
keeper for his goods, or get: worse goods 
at the same price, because he will be 
compelled to buy only just what is 
wanted for the moment, an ounce of tea 
instead of half a pound, an egg at a 
time instead of a dozen. When his 
wife wants a new gown she will have to 
get a low-priced one, and, therefore, a 
dearer one, than when her purse had 
not so many calls upon it. The poor 
man’s candle has to waste at both ends— 
he who has most need that it should 
last long, comes to the burnt-out snuff 
the soonest. Is that right? Is that 
just? And yet the shopkeeper says he 
must live, too; and if he has to give 
credit, or spend more time about selling 
small articles, and weighing out minute 
quantities, he must be paid for it,— 
handsomely too, for he wants to make 
his fortune in time, he wants to increase 
his capital like a rolling snowball, till 
it is large enough to make a man. By 
the time this last thought came I was 
ready for sleep ; I closed my eyes, and 
forgot both the poor man and the shop- 
keeper in the great careless world of 
dreamland. 

The first thing that I saw when I 
opened my eyes to the morning sunlight, 
was a pamphlet on my dressing-table. 
A sunbeam was lighting it up in an 
impressive manner, and the word co- 
operation stared at me in large letters. 
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The pamphlet I had laid there a day or 
two before, and had forgottenit. ‘ Ah,’ 
said I to myself, ‘co-operation is the 
word, and no doubt co-operation is the 
notion that I am to give to Josiah. What 
is to be made of it?’ And as I began 
to think I found myself on the right 
tack at once. I had nothing to do but 
go on with it. The world, the poor 
man, the shopkeeper, and Josiah, all 
fitted together harmoniously. My no- 
tion was fairly gained ! 

‘Well,’ said Josiah, with inquiry on 
both face and lips as he put down his 
hat at the appointed time on my table, 
‘ what is it to be ?’ 

‘You are to be a shopkeeper, Jos,’ 
was my answer. 

His face turned cloudy directly. 
‘How am I to get money for a shop ?’ 
he asked, ‘besides I don’t like the 
thought. I’ve come almost to hate the 
name, thanks to my master, who is 
always on the screw. They say a slave 
in adversity makes a tyrant in pros- 
perity. Now, I hope I’m neither the one 
or the other. If I could have a shop 
to-morrow, I should feel inclined to 
throw it up the day after, I’m afraid, 
not that I’m ever likely to be tried. 
But you know what times I’ve talked 
of the injustice of the shopmasters who 
get so much more interest for their 
capital than we do for our brains and 
hand labour. If you or any other 
magician could put me in a grand shop 
filled with the best shoes made, and 
were to say to me, “ This is all yours to 
make money by,” I should be wanting to 
know what wages had been paid for 
these grand shoes, so that I might know 
whether I should make honest money by 
them, or whether some poor creatures 
had not been defrauded that I might be 
made rich, At least, I hope I should. 
Not that I’m less selfish than others. 
I've only been taught to think more, 
and to feel more than some do. And 
I'm afraid if I were really tempted I 
should do as so many do, get what I 
could for myself without caring for 
others, That’s the principle of com- 
petition they say—the grand principle 
of trade. To buy in the cheapest, and 
eell in the dearest market. But it isn’t 
a just principle, and if marriage made 
me more selfish in that way, then I 
ought never to be married. That’s my 
theory.’ 

Paul had had many theories in his 
life, but however wild some of them 
might be, they had none of them been 


selfish or ungenerous ones, and I must. 
say I sympathised with him in this one. 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you talked last 
night of emigration as a panacea for 
poverty, what do you say instead to 
another long word—Co-operation? Sup- 
pose I went partner with you in a shop?” 

It was amusing to see the puzzled 
look that came into his face, and the 
dismay also—apparent enough—at the 
thought of so poor a partner; but he 
put a brave appearance on it, and only 
said, ‘ You, old fellow? Where are your 
bags of gold then? You must hide them 
up the chimney, or perhaps in the cellar,. 
I'd better hunt them up at once.’ 

‘Never mind my bags of gold,’ said I. 
‘They'll come when they’re wanted. And: 
if we cannot find gold, silver will do as 
well. There is plenty of silver lying 
about in odd corners of the village, if 
not here; aye, and copper too, that if it 
were put to a good use would bring 
wealth and happiness to many families. 
Not that I mean by wealth a hundred 
thousand pounds. There was a man in 
the next county who possessed a million, 
and yet he died poor, and lived miser- 
ably and fretfully, because he thought 
he was poor. No, it’s not a hundred 
thousand, nor yet a million of money, 
but it is enough and to spare, and if 
one man’s enough is a hundred pounds, 
he is wealthy if he possesses a hundred 
and twenty. You'll be a wealthy mau 
before you die, I hope.’ 

*I hope so too,’ said he, with a laugh ; 
‘but I don’t see how it’s to be.’ And more 
gravely—‘No, no; I’m a poor man, 
Paul, the son of a poor man; if I do but 
get enough in this world I must be con- 
tent without the “to spare.” But tell 
me what you're aiming at, for I can see 
by your eyes you have something more 
than a joke to tell me.’ 

‘Come, then,’ said I, ‘suppose as I 
say, you and I took a shop together, you 
could have half of it full of shoes bought 
with the money bags that you say are 
up the chimney, and I the other half, 
fitted up with the bags from the cellar. 
Wouldn’t that be a good idea? Ef 
could sell photographs, you shoes, and 
we would divide the profits, only I shall 
want something besides for the use of 
my money. Are you willing to try? 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, hesitatingly ; ‘ but 
you have not really any money, Paul ? 

‘I’marich man, I tell you, at this 
moment. Youneednotaskhow. Will 
you join me? 
































‘If I may pay my workpeople a fair 
price for their shoes.’ 

‘You must not pay more than the 
usual price, for if you do, we cannot 
make the shop pay us well enough. 
There will be two families to support, 
remember, for if you marry, I may as 
well do the same, and we both want to 
be rich in awhile.’ 

‘I see now how it is,’ said he, smiling; 
‘you are building a castle in the air, 
and you want me to help you, but I 
don’t feel inclined, for the reasons I 
said before. I should despise myself if 
I thought I had turned out to be nothing 
but one of a grinding sort of shop- 
keepers. Look at some of the poor 
wretches who make the shoes—look at 
the poor wretches who can so ill afford 
to buy them, and yet must be shod. 
The first would make them for less than 
they ought, most likely, because we 
should be tempted to get all we could 
out of them, and the last would pay 
more for them than they ought, for the 
same reason.’ 

‘You have not much faith in our up- 
rightness, Jos.’ 

‘I’ve more faith in our selfishness, 
certainly,’ he said, with a little grimace. 

‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘ we won’t have 
anything so mean and narrow. We'll 
make partners of all the world, if they 
choose to join us—or rather, will make 
co-operators of them. Our capital shall 
not be one man’s hundred or thousand 
pounds, but a hundred or a thousand 
men’s one pound, or less, put together 
into one mass and for one purpose, like 
the atoms of goldin anugget. And all 
these small capitalists shall have their 
share of the profits, equally divided 
according to their investment. We will 
give our customers also their profits, so 
that every poor old woman who comes 
to buy her own shoes shall feel an in- 
terest in the welfare of the shop, shall 
be a co-operator with us in the good 
work of helping her neighbours and 
herself at the same time. We will have 
a small shop to begin with, unless we 
get a larger capital than I expect—that 
is to say, a larger number of co-opera- 
tors. I won’t bring my chemicals into 
it at all, but will stay here, at the dusty 
old place, and you shall manage the shop 
on our behalf, that is, if my brother 
and sister co-operators think as I do.’ 

‘Is sucha scheme possible,?’ he asked. 

‘Quite. Such a thing has succeeded 
in other places, why not here? Our 
village is small, but if we find it too 
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small we will beat the bushes elsewhere. 
Depend upon it, Jos, we've got the 
right notion this time. The question 
is, can your marrying scheme wait till 
this is fairly set going ?* 

‘It shall wait,’ he said firmly. ‘ But, 
Paul, where did you get this idea? I 
cannot say I rightly understand it yet, 
but it seems to me a wonderfully 
pleasant thought to be helping others 
while you’re helping yourself. Co- 
operation, a working together, that’s 
the meaning of it, I suppose. Why 
shouldn’t it be carried on in all trades 
as well as shoe-selling. ?’ 

‘It has been carried on in a great 
many. Read this pamphlet, lad; 1 got 
my idea from its pages, and now you 
may make what you can of it. Itseems 
to me what it says is not all moonshine.’ 

And now five years later I can say, it 
was not all moonshine. We havethree 
co-operativestores in ourneighbourhood 
already, of which Josiah’s shoe-shop, 
thanks to his energy and management, 
is the largest po | most productive. 
For three years he worked hard to es- 
tablish it, then he married, and now 
he has a wife and a child (only second 
in beauty to the one I remember so 
well), whose smiles and prosperity have 
not been bought at the price of one 
smile less upon the faces of their poorer 
neighbours. Josiah is hard worked, for 
dreamers do not succeed in co-operation 
any more than in competitive businesses, 
but gain to him means gain to all, and 
every new customer who comes into the 
shop becomes only a new object to 
benefit, so no wonder that he looks well 
and happy. He is called Co-operative 
Jos in the village, but he likes his title, 
and tells some of the young men that to 
be able to put ‘C’ at the end of your 
name, is as honourable in its way as to 
put the next letter in the alphabet twice 
over. If any one asks me of our doings, 
I invite him to my studio, and from its 
walls tell off the upward histories of 
many a family at Stoneleigh. I have 
photographs there that never would 
have been taken but for co-operation. 
One thing I cannot help but notice, that 
for the last three years I have /aken 
many more working men’s wives and 
sweethearts, and many less of the 
publicans. 

I began my tale, if tale it may be 
called, in despondency, talking far too 
much of myself, and of my foolish 
fancies and disappointments. I must not 
close it in the same way. A lonely life 
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must always be a morbid life, for the 
mind is like a self-acting camera, if you 
give it no other pictures to reflect, it 
will reflect its own likeness in endless 
pepetitions, and at every imaginable and 
possible focus; producing strange dis- 
tortions, exaggerations, stupidities, and 
then takes these for the real self. Was 
it so with me? I scarcely know. I 
only know this, that of late the magic 
of co-operation has drawn me away 
from my own immediate griefs. Screen 
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No. 2 no longer brings a sigh, I can 
look at it without a pang of regret, can 
enjoy the ripple of its beech-leaves with- 
out thinking of the loss that the Royal 
Academy has endured, and I have no 
further useless wishes about its presence 
near my coffin. But I have still a linger- 
ing wish that she may see it some day, 
and spend just one thoughtful moment 
near it. But for her it had never been 


painted. 
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Social Reform in England. By Lucien 
Davests de Pontés. Translated by 
the Widow of the Author. With 
Appendices by the Translator. Pp. 
49. London and New York: Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Tis is a translation of the ‘ Etudes sur 

T Angleterre,’ recently issued from the 

French press in a second edition, in 

which the work was considerably en- 

larged, partly with many pages that had 
been omitted from want of space in the 

‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ where the 

first two articles originally appeared, 

and partly with appendices carrying on 
the history of British crime and pau- 
perism to the present day. ‘These 
appendices,’ we are told, ‘have been 
added by the widow of the author, at 
the desire of several individuals inter- 
ested in the cause of humanity, who 
believe that the main objects of M. de 

Pontés,—the welfare of society, the 

relief of suffering, and the reformation 

of the criminal, will be promoted in 

France by some information on what 

has been done on the other side of the 

Channel during the last seven years for 

the improvement of the condition of 

the poorer classes, and by the assurance 
that the introduction of a portion at 
least of the Irish system, so warmly 
approved by the author, into the penal 
discipline of England, has been already 
attended with the most encouraging 
results.’ In offering to the English 
public an English edition of the 

‘Etudes,’ the translator states further 

that ‘the appendices, however inade- 

quate, are at least the result of careful 
investigation and personal acquaintance 
with the subject, aided by the know- 





ledge and experience of some of those to 
whose untiring efforts the improvements 
she has recorded have been mainly due.’ 
The translation, we may add, is dedi- 
cated ‘to her own and her departed 
husband’s dear and honoured friend, 
Matthew Davenport Hill, to whose 
unwearied exertions in the cause of 
humanity the improvements of penal 
discipline in England are in a great 
degree due.’ 

The contents of this valuable volume 
are three essays, with appendices, and 
fragments of two other essays; on 
the Moralisation of the Dangerous 
Classes; on the History of Pauperism 
in England; on Woman in Eugland; 
on English Elections; and on the Terri- 
torial, Judicial, and Political Divisions 
of Great Britain. 

In part the first of the first essay, the 
author treats of industrial schools, re- 
formatories, lodging-houses for the poor, 
and prisons. He alludes here, also, to 
the evils of intemperance, with which 
the: United Kingdom Alliance under- 
takes to deal. His reference to: the 
Alliance suffices to show that he did not 
survey the field of British philanthropy 
without striving to include all its salient 
points. After describing the evils of 
intemperance, he says :—‘ Struck with 
these terrible facts, Mr. Hill, the emi- 
nent Recorder of Birmingham, in his 
address to the grand jury, does not hesi- 
tate to propose the prohibition of all 
fermented liquors, without even the ex- 
ception of beer; but, to obtain this 
prohibition, he addresses himself, not 
to the Government, but to the nation 
itself—the majority of thenation. The 
learned recorder has come to the con- 
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clusion that it will be impossible to 
suppress the abuse so long as the practice 
itself exists, or, in fact, that in this case 
the use and abuse are inseparable from 
each other. Would this prohibition be 
in accordance with the constitution? 
Can the public interest authorise the 
majority of the nation in interfering in 
the private life of their fellow-subjects 
to such an extent as to forbid a practice 
which, to the greater part of mankind, 
is attended with no evil result what- 
ever? Mr. Hill replies in the affirma- 
tive. He maintains that the majority 
do possess the right of imposing cer- 
tain limits on the personal liberty of the 
minority, because, as the Poor Law 
compels all those who obtain an inde- 
pendent livelihood by their own labour 
to support those who cannot, or will 
not, support themselves, the former have 
decidedly the right to resort to such 
measures as may tend to diminish the 
burden imposed upon them. * * * 
He acknowledges that to make the 
action of a prohibitive law, interfering 
with the daily affairs of private life, 
work well, or even tolerably, presents 
enormous difficulties. But he does not 
regard these difficulties as insuperable ; 
and he urges that, considering the im- 
mense importance of the object in view, 
it is worth while at least to make the 
attempt. Nor is this language the ex- 
pression of an individual opinion. Mr. 
Hill is in this but the interpreter of a 
widely-spread belief, the propaganda of 
which has become the object of one of 
those pacific agitations which in England 
have so often achieved the ultimate 
triumph of principles and projects, at 
first regarded as inadmissible or im- 
practicable. A vast association has been 
founded within the last two years, under 
the title of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
the National Temperance League, with 
the purpose of effecting this great re- 
form. resided over by Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, this society has thirty-three 
vice-presidents, an executive committee 
composed of twenty-one members, and 
a great number of agents in almost 
every part of the United Kingdom. 
Amongits adherents it includes a portion 
of the ministers of the various religious 
communities, and all the members of 
the old temperance societies. Its prin- 
cipal seat isat Manchester. It publishes 
a daily journal, with the aim of obtaining 
a legislative enactment for the total and 
immediate suppression of all traffic in 
fermented liquors.’ 
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The errors in this statement will have 
struck all our readers. But it must be 
remembered that it was published in 
1858, at a time when the object of the 
Alliance and its very name were as yet 
very little known in this country ; when, 
therefore, for a Frenchman to be aware 
of its existence was to be in advance 
of nine-tenths of our own countrymen. 
During the nine years which have since 
elapsed, the Alliance has made great 
progress,—a fact of which the translator 
shows herself not unaware, by append- 
ing a footnote indicating the judgment 
of her late husband in attaching import- 
ance to the operations of the Alliance 
at that early period, and mentioning, 
amongst other signs of its progress, the 
£50,000 fund. In the second part of 
the first essay the writer treats of penal 
reform, and gives interesting accounts 
of Pentonville, Millbank, and the Irish 
prisons. In an appendix the translator 
supplies a useful summary of changes 
subsequently effected, down to May, 
1866. 

The history of pauperism in England 
is the theme of the second essay. We 
find here notices not only of workhouses 
and refuges, but also of friendly socie- 
ties, workmen’s halls, clubs, colleges, 
combinations and strikes, — matters 
which would consider themselves in- 
sulted by being linked with pauperism, 
as that word is usually understood. 
However, the essay, which begins with 
the earliest times, isa very interesting 
one; and is made complete by the ex- 
cellent continuation appended hy the 
translator. The remaining essays in 
the volume contribute, with those we 
have thus briefly noticed, to prove that 
the lamented author had not only the 
disposition to confer a great benefit on 
his own countrymen by laying clearly 
before them the course taken by the 
great ameliorative efforts of recent 
times in Great Britain, but also the 
ability and the patience requisite to 
ge himself to a large extent of the 

acts. ‘To English readers this transla- 
tion supplies an opportunity of obtaining 
a sketch of the history of philanthropic 
enterprise in their own country, which 
will serve asa very useful remembrancer 
of past errors and successes. 

The writer was no narrow-minded 
man; he wasa Frenchman, who loved 
so well his own country, that he thought 
it important it should be informed of 
all that was worthy of imitation amongst 
foreigners. And the translator of his 
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work shows herself fully worthy to share 
in the noble sympathies of her patriotic 
and philanthropic husband. 


The Christian Year Book ; containing a 
Summary of Christian Work, and the 
Results of Missionary Effort through- 
out the World. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternos- 
ter Row. 

Tuts volumeis the result of an endeavour 

‘to present in an extended form the 

statistics of all the principal societies of 

every denomination throughout the 
world that are directly engaged in 
the work of evangelisation. The want 
of such a handbook has often been felt, 
for the purpose of showing what agen- 
cies are in operation, and the spheres 

in which they labour. This being a 

first, and consequently a tentative effort, 

the editor cannot venture to hope that 
no omissions or mistakes will be found, 

but he confidently believes that, as a 

whole, the statistics given will be found 

trustworthy.’ As sources whence he has 
drawn his facts and statistics, the editor 
mentions ‘ Evangelical Christendom,’ 

The ‘Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,’ 

Zellers ‘Kirchliche Statistik,’ Zalomans 

‘ Jaerboekje,’ Berlepschs ‘Schweizer- 

kunde,’ and a ‘Rapport par M. F. de 

Rougemont, sur |’Ktat Religieux des 

Peuples de |’Europe Orientale,’ read at 

the Geneva Conferences in 1861; also 

a multitude of reports of societies, 

British, European, and American, and 

the contributions of correspondents. 
The work is opened with a general 

review of the year 1866; and it after- 
wards proceeds to supply statistics of 
the various denominations in England 
and Wales, accounts of the governing 
bodies and general associations, Home, 

Foreign, and Colonial Missions, Bible, 

Tract, and Book Societies, and Societies 

for Jews, Sailors, Army, Navy, Sunday 

Schools, Foreign Education, Defence of 

Protestantism, Chapel Building, and so 

forth. England, Scotland, Ireland, and 

Wales are dealt with in detail under 

these and other heads; as also are 

America, Canada, Nova Scotia, and other 

colonies, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 

Italy, Holland, Germany, Austria, Po- 

land, Lithuania and Russian Poland, 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 

Turkish Empire, Borneo, Arabia, Siam, 

Burmab, India, China, Japan, Madagas- 

car, Algeria, West, South, and Kast 


Africa, South America, South Seas, &c., © 


&. Some statistics of the Roman 
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Catholic Church are given ; the number 
of Jesuits, monks, and nuns throughout 
the world; the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, &c. We have, be- 
sides all this, an obituary for the year ; 
with chapters on Christian Union, Re- 
ligious Liberty, Evangelisation of Lon- 
don, an appendix, an index of societies, 
and another of places, All this is sup- 
plied in a cloth-bound volume of 358 
pages. 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved 
of Little Children. Edited by Wil- 
liam Logan, author of the ‘ Moral 
Statistics of Glasgow,’ &c.; with an 
Introductory Sketch by the Rev. 
William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. 
Third edition, enlarged. Pp. 492. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 
Berner’s-street. 

Havine lost a beloved child by death, 
the compiler of this volume placed to- 
gether letters of comfort received from 
his friends, and as many extracts from 
sermons, essays, and the writings of 
the poets as he could amass, bearing on 
the decease of children, and intended to 
contribute to the consolation of the 
bereaved. In a couple of editions the 
compilation grew toa goodly volume, 
and it is still further enlarged in the 
just published third. There are many 
readers, we doubt not, who, like our- 
selves, would willingly spare much of 
the prose portion of the volume. We 
know, indeed, that persons exist who 
have been so unhappily brought up that 
the proof that little children’s angels 
do always behold the face of the Father 
who is in heaven, requires to be dis- 
tinctly and elaborately made, otherwise 
they would mourn over departed babes 
with a worse mourning than Rachel’s ; 
for she only mourned that her children 
were not, whereas they would lament 
the very existence of theirs. To prove 
little children out of hell seems about 
as bootless and weariful a work, as to 
prove light and heat in the sun’s beams, 
or beauty and glory in the rich skies of 
evening and of dawn. The attempted 
demonstration is an impertinence hardly 
to be forgiven. 


_f (In a preliminary ‘ historical sketch of 


the Question of the Salvation of 
Deceased Infants,’ by Dr. Anderson, it 
is stated that ‘when, fifty years ago, 
Common Sense, warming into life out 
of its dreadful torpidity, began to vindi- 
cate the character of God, the rights of 
Christ, and the feelings of humanity, it 
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was with hesitancy and bated breath, 
and amid suspicions of their soundness 
in the faith, that a few voices were heard 
suggesting the possibility that all who 
die in infancy are saved.’ But more 
than twice fifty years ago, it was taught 
distinctly by a writer of whom Dr. 
Anderson knows nothing, that all in- 
fants, not only those of Christian people, 
but those also of all heathen nations, 
go to heaven asa matter of course, and 
without any reservation. ‘Beit known,’ 
he said, ‘that every infant, wheresoever 
he is born,—whether within the Church 
or out of it, whether of pious parents or 
of wicked parents, is received by the 
Lord when he dies, and is educated in 
heaven.’ ‘As soon as infants are raised 
from the dead, which takes place imme- 
diately after their decease, they are 
carried up into heaven, and delivered 
to the care of angels of the female sex, 
who in the life of the body loved infants 
tenderly and at the same time loved 
God.’ ‘ When infants die, they are still 
infants in the other life. They possess 
the same infantile mind, the same in- 
nocence in ignorance, and the same 
tenderness in all things. They are only 
in rudimental states introductory to the 
angelic, for infants are not angels, but 
become angels. Every one, on his 
decease, is ina similar state of life to 
that in which he was in the world, an 
infant in a state of infancy, a boy ina 
state of boyhood, and a youth, a man, 
or an old man, in the state of youth, of 
manhood, or of age; but the state of 
every one is afterwards changed. The 
state of infants excels that of all others, 
because they are in innocence, and evil 
is not yet rooted in them by actual life, 
for innocence is of such a nature, that 
all things of heaven may be implanted 
in it, because innocence is the receptacle 
of the truth of faith and of the goodness 
of love.’ Such were the declarations of 
one whom the.world insists on treating 
as a mystic and a dreamer, whilst in 
this, as in so many other points, it is 
gradually adopting the doctrines that he 
taught. 

Of the rest of the volume for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Logan, we can 
speak with very great satisfaction. We 
do not suspect that there is anywhere 
such a collection of poetic pieces mo- 
tived by the death of children, as he 
gives us here. Even very commonplace 
versifiers, when they write about chil- 
dren from whom they are parted by 
death, rise above themselves, and pro- 
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duce what cannot be read without 
emotion, sometimes not even without 
tears. And besides a large number of 
verses by such writers, we have here 
some by several of the best English 
poets of our age. So that, on the whole, 
the book is one that every reader should 
be eager to obtain and thankful to 
possess. 


S'udies for Sunday Evening. By Lord 
Kinloch. Pp. 336. Second Edition, 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 


‘Wuar is contained in the following 
pages,’ says the author in his preface, 
‘is a portion of the thoughts which have 
been written down by me in connection 
with my perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 
In the statement of these thoughts is 
expressed my reading of God’s Testi- 
mony, on some topics of general interest. 
I now venture to present these Scripture 
studies, in the hope of still further illus- 
trating the entire harmony of Evan- 
gelical doctrine with sound practical 
reason.” 

Thirty-four discourses on topics indi- 
cated by as many texts of Scripture, are 
included in this handsomely-printed 
volume. Amongst the topics are ‘The 
Conversion of Nicodemus;’ ‘Inconsider- 
ateness ;’ ‘Christ’s Presence ;’ ‘A Sermon 
Stopped;’ ‘Possessing the Sins of Youth;’ 
‘Saved by Faith;’ ‘The Purpose of 
Election ;’ ‘Christian Reserve; ‘The 
One Mediator; ‘ The Necessity of Mira- 
cles ;’ ‘Ministering Spirits;’ ‘The Joy 
of Forgiveness ;’ ‘The Law of the Sab- 
bath ;’ ‘The Resurrection of the Body.’ 
On the subject last-named, Lord Kin- 
loch has not advanced beyond thedogma, 
fast growing obsolete, of a material re- 
surrection. Throughout the series of 
discourses, he thoughtfully and calmly 
deals with great questions of life and 
Scripture, from an ‘ Evangelical’ stand- 
point. That his book has been received 
not without favour, is shown by its hav- 
ing reached a second edition. 


Hints on Worship ; What it may, or 
should, and must be. Thirty-two 
Questions for the Consideration of 
Ministers and Leaders of Evangelical 
Christian Worship. Proposed by 
Carey Tysoe. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row. 


Mr. Tysoe’s questions would seem to 
point to a division of public worship 
into two parts; one for the miscel- 
laneous conzregation, and another for 
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the real devoted, deep-hearted Christian 
members. He seems to think it wrong 
for the latter class to sing hymns and 
offer prayers suited to their own states 
in the presence of persons who could 
not join in uttering such words with 
sincerity. At present, the onus of dis- 
crimination in this matter is thrown on 
every person in the congregation: each 
for himself is required to judge how 
far he can honestly take the given words 
upon his tongue, and if he thought- 
lessly or intentionally plays the bypo- 
crite, he does so at his own peril. Mr. 
Tysoe, it seems, would relieve him in 
many cases from this duty, and would 
shut him out, we suppose, even as a 
spectator, from all such acts of worship 
as he could not sincerely adopt as his 
own. We should then have an exoteric 
and an esoteric service, and the only 
exercises of public worship open to un- 
decided persons would be such mere 
general and vague expressions of praise 
and supplication as all persons might 
be supposed equally able to participate 
it. But Mr. Tysoe seems to forget that 
every act of public Christian worship 
8 agen itself performed by genuine 

hristian people in some stage of their 
religious life, whether initial or more 
advanced ; that praise and prayer from 
the lips of others must of course be 
devoid of the essence of true Christian 
worship, and must be, therefore, either 
a meant hypocrisy or a mistake. But 
between those who can and those who 
cannot rightfully join in worship, who 
is to judge? Who, indeed, can judge, 
except each heart for itself? What 
man shall say to another, you have no 
right to worship? Or shall dare to 
pronounce impossible the sudden ac- 
quiring of such a right, even in the 
case of the worst? And so the onus 
of discrimination is left, and, as it 
seems to us, is rightly left, upon the con- 
science of each person present, whether 
and to what extent he will sing the 
words of hymns, or will join in the 
speaking of prayers and of responses. 
And the whole full diapason of Chris- 
tian experience is sounded, that there 
may be due expression for all. 


Devout Moments Expressed in Verse ; 
a Selection from Time's Treasure. 
By Lord Kinlock. Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas. 

Firty-two poetical pieces on religious 

topics, in something of the manner of 

George Herbert. 


Notices of Books. 


The Drink we Consume: A Reply to the 
Fallacies of Dr. Inman. By Henry 
Munroe, M.D., F.L.S., Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence and Histology 
at the Hull and East Riding School 
of Medicine, &. London: F. Pit- 
man, 20, Paternoster Row. Man- 
chester: Alliance Office, 41, John 
Dalton-street. 

Tue learned doctor who assails the fal- 

lacies of Dr. Inman in this tract, adopts 

as his motto the truly heathen saying, 

‘Si vult mundus decipi, decipiatur ;’ 

but sets himself in a right Christian 

opposition to it, by endeavouring in his 
pamphlet to disabuse the world of the 
delusions practised upon it by the advo- 
cates of alcohol, the doctors’ friend. 

All that Dr. Munroe does in this field 

deserves the gratitude of the temperance 

reformer. We desire for this tract a 

wide circulation. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Delicious 
Food, and How to Cook it. Adapted 
to the Wants of Society consequent on 
the Present High Price of Butcher’s 
Meat. London: J. Burns, Progres- 
sive Library, 1, Wellington Road, 
Camberwell. 

Conrarns recipes for making bread 

without fermentation or baking pow- 

der ; and for constructing really whole- 
some pie crusts and puddings. Pro- 
fesses to teach also how to preserve fruit 
with half the cost of the sugar at pre- 
sent used ; and to give novel directions 
for cooking vegetables, and preparing 
wholesome, substantial, elegant, and 
economical dietary, with the least pos- 
sible quantity of animal food. In an 
appendix are some valuable suggestions 
as to washing and cleaning, beverages, 
cordials, medicines, &c. 


Ellerslie House; or, Stick to Your 
Principles. A Book for Boys. By 
Emma Leslie. Pp.216. London: 8. 
W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 

In this story the author has designed 

to illustrate and enforce the necessity of 

a firm resistance to wrong-doing, and 

the exercise of moral courage in abiding 

by a conscientious discharge of duty, 
in spite of the opposition of others. 
This design she has very well accom- 
plished. No ordinary boy could with- 
hold himself from reading the tale if it 


_ were placed in his hands; and he must 


be an extraordinary boy indeed, who 
could remain altogether unimpressed by 
its lessons of honest and manly piety. 





Notices of Books. 


Faithful Bessie. By the author of ‘ Dick 
and His Donkey.’ 


Harry Elliott ; or, Begin and End with 
God. By the author of ‘Dick and 
His Donkey.’ London: S, W. Par- 
tridge, 9, Paternoster Row. 

A courte of short stories, forming part 

of Mr. Partridge’s threepenny series. 

They have a religious cast, and are 

nicely told. 


Ernest Clarke’s Fall; or, Lead Us Not 
Into Temptation. By Nelsie Brook. 
London: 8S. W. Partridge, 9, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Anotuer of the earnest, well-told tem- 
vance tales of an author long and 

Be ably known to the readers of 

‘Meliora.’ It is especially adapted for 

the warning of parents who send their 

children to fetch drink from public- 
houses. 


The Little Captain. <A rance 
Tale. By Lynde Palmer. Pp. 128. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 

Tue original issue of this tale was by 
the American Tract Society, and it is 
very American in its leading features. 
It is the story of a husband and father, 
who was made utterly undeserving of 
those high titles by a is called the 
use of intoxicating drinks. It tells of 
the misery that befel his wife and family, 
and the premature death that overtook 
two of his children; it tells also of his 
restoration, and forms, altogether, an 
affecting plea for total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. 


The Industrial and Reformatory Treat- 
ment of Criminals. By Wm. Tallack, 
Secretary of the Howard Association. 

Apvocatss a greatly increased resort 
to economic industriai occupation in 
prisons; the disuse of non-productive 
punishments; the substitution of length- 
ened reformatory training in lieu of 
repeated short sentences on old of- 
fenders; a systematic permission to 
poor persons to pay fines by instalments 
in the case of petty offences; and a 
provision for the gradual relaxation, 
rather than sudden termination, of 
ordinary imprisonments in the county 
and borough gaols. It is a reprint from 
the ‘ Friend’s Examiner.’ 


About Glass Houses and Stone Throwing. 
Free Speech hy a Free Church Bishop, 
on Beening Wisely Within in Order 
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to Working Well Without. London: 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
A rract in which the writer recommends 
a system of united efforts by several 
‘churches’ or religious societies in a 
district making it their common work 
to evangelise and instruct all accessible 
persons in their neighbourhood; in 
connection with this, and in order to it, 
a co-working of ministers for and with 
each other; and in not a few instances 


‘an increase of strength in ‘churches’ by 


a diminution of their number, and by 
having in their union a minister more 
than the number of their churches, to 
secure greater freshness and variety of 
instruction, and enable ministers to go 
about and publish salvation in the 
region around them. 


The Medical Mirror: An Organ of Inde- 
pendent Medical Opinion: A London 
Monthly Magazine of Reviews, Cur- 
rent Medical Literature, Politics, and 
News. London: H. K. Lewis, 136, 
Gower-street. 

Tre number for June, now before us, 

contains, with other articles, one by Dr. 

Munroe, of Hull, on Aleohol Not Food, 

in reply to statements by Dr. Thudi- 

chum, in a paper read before aSub-Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts. Those 
who have met with Dr. Thudichum’s 
curious attempt to prove that alcohol is 
food, will be glad to have so complete 
an answer as Dr. Munroe here supplies. 


Penny Poems. By Owen Howell. Lon- 
don: F. Pitman, Paternoster Row. 
Tue author of these poems writes 
more correctly but less originally than 
of old; he has gained in mastery of 
rhythm and metre, but he has lost in 
individuality of style. If he can push 
on still further and prove himself able 
to be as original as, whilst more correct 
and polished than, before, if he can 
escape the bondage into which an im- 
proved acquaintance with what others 
have written has introduced him, he 
will win for himself a place amongst the 

true poets; but not otherwise. 


Revelation by Look; and other Essays. 
By the author of ‘What my Thoughts 
Are, &c. Pp. 114. London: 
Jarrold and Sons. 

Ha.r-a-pozen thoughtful, earnest essays 

by one who has learned much in the 

school of Christian experience. We do 
not accord in all points with what we 
find, but there is much that we like in 
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them. Their titles are Revelation, by 
Look; A Divided Worship; Content- 
ment; A Thrilling Life Story ; A Right 
Judgment; and the Mystery of Pain. 
The ‘ Life Story’ is not told, but it is 
commented on, and is that of the late 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, of 
Brighton. 


The Purchase System in the British 
Army. By Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

Ar a future opportunity we must notice 

at some length this important pamphlet, 

recently issued by Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
it is a republication of a series of five 
letters which originally appeared in the 

Daily News. Having conducted the 

military correspondence of the Treasury, 

and superintended the Commissariat for 


many years, Sir Charles has had peculiar. 


advantages for considering the subject ; 
and in this pamphlet he gives us the 
results of his long observation and care- 
ful reflection. Sir Charles protests most 
strongly against the existing recruiting 
system, with its debauching public- 
house concomitants, and the evidence he 
adduces is so important, that we shall 
feel bound to revert to it at the very 
next opportunity. 


The Church of England Temperance 
Magazine; a Monthly Journal of 
Intelligence. London: Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
and S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster 
Row. 

Tue June number contains an admir- 

able portrait of Neal Dow, ‘the father 

of the Maine Law;’ and some pages 
are occupied with a memoir of the same 
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distinguished philanthropist. ‘The 
Church of England Temperance Maga- 
zine’ is doing an important work 
amongst a class of persons difficult to 
reach by other instrumentalities. 


The Sin of Bribery. A Sermon preached 
in High-street Chapel, Lancaster, 
December 16th, 1366. By Elvery 
Dothie, B.A. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row. , 

A PLAIN, out-spoken, honest sermon, 

which must have made the ears of the 

Lancastrians tingle. 


What is Teetotalism? By H. F. H. J. 
London: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. 
A UsEFUL two-page tract. 


Weekly Communion: A Privelege and 
Duty. By Charles Morgan, Baptist 
Minister, Jarrow. London: Elliot 

» Stock, Paternoster Row. 


The Class and the Desk: A Manual 
for Teachers, being Notes of Prepara- 
tion for the Sunday School, Part X. 
London: James Sangster, 10, La 
Belle Sauvage Yard. 


The Scattered Nation. A Monthly 
Magazine, edited by C. Schwartz, 
D.D. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


The Baptist Magazine. Monthly.— 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row. 


The Laboratory: A Weekly Record of 
Scientific Research. London: James 
Firth, 424, Cannon-street. 
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. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Edited, with a Translation, by 


Benjamin Thorpe. London. 1861. 


. Munimenta Guildhalle Londiniensis: Liber Albus, Liber 


Custumarum, et Liber Horn. Edited by H. T. Riley. 
#4 vols. London. 1859. 


. A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster. By 


John Stow. 1598. Corrected, &c., by the Rev. J. 
Strype. In 14 books. London. 1720. 


. The History of London. By W. Maitland, F.R.S. London. 


1739. 


. A New Complete Guide to the various Persons who have any 


Trade or Concern in the City of London and Parts 
Adjacent. Sixteenth Edition. London. 1783. 


. The History and Antiquities of London, Se. By T. Allen. 


4 vols. London. 1829. 


. London. Edited by C. Knight. Six books. London. 


1841. 


. Modern London. By Peter Cunningham. (Murray’s Hand- 


book.) 1851. 


9. Curiosities of London. By John Timbs, F.S.A. London. 
1855. 

10. The Post-office London Directory. 1867. 

11. The Registrar-General’s Summary of Weekly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Causes of Death in 1866. London. 
1867. 

12. A Statistical Vindication of the City of London. By B. 


Scott, F.R.A.S. (City Chamberlain.) London. 1867. 


REAT cities, like great men, seem predestined to fictitious 
genealogies. London is no exception to this rule. It 


cannot be absolutely determined—nor would it matter any- 
thing if it could—whether the Trinobantes or some earlier 
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tribe were the first to build mud huts and to launch fishing- 
boats where London Bridge now spans the Thames. If they 
were, it is certain that they had neither day dreams nor night 
visions of a city that should hereafter cover their woods and 
marshes, and bear away the palm of commerce from Tyre, of 
population from Babylon, of culture from Athens, and of 
opulence from Rome—all places of which (except, by rumour, 
of the last) the woad-stained Britons had never heard. But 
Romance disdained so mean an origin for so mighty a metro- 
polis; and some legend-loving chronicler—be he Tyssilio of 
St. Asaph, or Geoffrey of Monmouth, or a nameless Breton— 
animated less by love of London as the capital of Saxon 
England than by a wish to magnify his ancient British 
kinsmen, elaborated the story of a New Troy founded by 
Brutus, grandson of Aineas, and embracing a gorgeous collec- 
tion of temples, towers, and bulwarks, a thousand years before 
Cesar crossed the Straits. It will scarcely be credited that 
this fiction helped to confirm, if it did not create, the notion 
of a municipal sovereignty, an imperiwm in imperio, inherent in 
London—a notion said to have been recognised down to the 
middle of the last century by the law advisers of the Crown. 
But this relic of romance, long conserved in legal amber, has 
now gone the way of John Doe and Richard Roe, although 
our children’s children may witness the symbolic ceremony of 
closing against a new Sovereign the gates of Temple Bar till 
the Lord Mayor has officially surrendered the City sword. 
How startled would have been ‘Great Julius’ had ke been 
informed on his return to Gaul, after his second invasion of 
Britain, that, though routing Cassivellaunus south of the 
Thames (B.c. 54), he had failed to discover a city close at 
hand, hoarier with years than the Capitol itself. To his visit, 
however, was indirectly owing the rise of London, which 
probably occurred when the Emperor Claudius, advancing to 
the support of his lieutenant, Aulus Plautius, crossed the 
Thames (a.p. 44), and received the submission of the sur- 
rounding tribes. So eligible a situation for trade would not 
escape observation, even if no British town previously existed. 
An open market would attract residents from the inland dis- 
tricts and from beyond the sea; and when Queen Boadicea 
was raising the eastern and midland tribes (a.p. 61), the set- 
tlement had become of sufficient importance to induce the 
Roman general, Paulinus Suetonius, to hasten by forced 
marches from the Isle of Anglesea to its relief. It is in con- 
nection with this expedition that we meet with the first his- 
torical allusion to London—in fact, with the first mention of 
its name—and Tacitus is the narrator. His words are: ‘ Now, 
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Suetonius proceeded with surprising resolution through the 
enemy’s midst to London, a place not indeed distinguished by 
the title of a colony, but greatly noted for the number of its 
traders and the abundance of its merchandise.’ * In these 
pregnant lines London breaks upon our view. It was not a 
municipium, like Verulanium (St. Albans), nor a colonia, like 
Camulodunum (Colchester), but it was so valuable as a com- 
mercial settlement, and perhaps as a depét of military stores, 
that the Roman commander hazarded a march across the 
island to save it from the insurgent natives. But its defence 
was too great a task for his small army of ten thousand men ; 
hence we may conclude that it was unwalled and very inade- 
quately entrenched, and no option was left the settlers than 
that of accompanying Suetonius in his retreat or of awaiting 
the infuriated Britons. Like Colchester and St. Albans, it 
was ravaged by the enemy, but the speedy and decisive 
triumph of the Roman arms led to its re-occupancy and 
restoration.+ Marcellinus Ammianus, who wrote towards the 
close’of the fourth century, refers to it as ‘an old town which 
a later age has called Augusta.’ { It is a disputed point 
whether its stone wall was erected by Constantine the Great 
or by Theodosius, the Roman general, so celebrated for the 
works of defence he raised throughout Britain about a.p. 367. 
Sixty years later the Romans withdrew their garrisons from 
the island. Numerous fragmentary remains of London as a 
Roman town have attested the luxury and elegance in which 
the richer inhabitants could indulge. Surveying it at that 
period, our eye would have rested on the lake-like river, 
strongly embanked on the north side, with its fleet of mer- 
chantmen, loading and unloading; the market place, where 
traders of many dialects collected; the palace and pratorium 
of the Prefect; the principal Christian Church, occupying the 
site of the present St. Paul’s; the ‘ milliarum’ (milestone), 





* * At Suetonius mira constantia medios inter hostes Londinium perrexit, cogno- 
mento quidem coloniw non insigne, sed copia negotiatorum et commeatuum 
maxime celebre’ (Annales xiy., 33). The term ‘commeatuum’ has given trouble 
to the translators, some of whom consider it to signify ‘ships conveying cargoes,’ 
others ‘provisions in general.’ The name ‘ Londinium’ had probably a British 
lineage. Liyn-din, ‘lake-town,’ and Lhong-din, ‘ship-town,’ are the two most 
plausible derivations that have been suggested, and either would easily be Latinised 
into ‘Londinium.’ The Thames, no doubt, then offered the appearance of a lake, 
covering the present Lambeth ; but the second etymology carries with it, in our 
opinion, the greater weight. 

t This field of victory is traditionally placed at Battle Bridge, at the foot of 
Pentonville Hill, on the slope of which (now a thickly-populated part of modern 
London) Suetonius may have pitched his camp. This locality would be well 
adapted for that general’s strategy, as described by Tacitus. 


¢ Lundinium vetus oppidum quod Augustam posteritas appelavit (Hist. xxvii., 8). 
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from which the distances along the great roads of Watling- 
street and Hermin-street were reckoned; * and the wall of 
stone, in the form of an irregular bow, measuring two miles 
and a furlong, having a fort at either end, and barbicans 
(detached forts) at intervals along the arch. The river, which 
formed the chord of this bow-wall, is also believed to have been 
defended by a line of masonry a mile in length. The ground 
level of the whole town was 20 feet below the present surface. 
Several cemeteries were laid out beyond the walls—a sanitary 
example which, with all our boasted civilisation, we have only 
lately begun to profit by and practise. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasions brought the fortunes of London 
to so low an ebb that for nearly two centuries it was lost to 
sight ; and when the historic light again dawns on ‘ the city 
of ships,’ the old inhabitants have been expelled, or have 
merged in the semi-barbarous conquerors who acknowledge 
the rule of Sebert, king of the East Saxons, nephew and 
tributary to Ethelbert, king of Kent. Sebert, like his kins- 
man, had received Christian baptism, and to him is ascribed 
the building (about a.p. 610) of a church in London dedicated 
to St. Paul, the East Minster, and another, the West Minster, 
dedicated to St. Peter, on Thorney Island, where the Abbey 
now stands. Thomas of Elmham states, however, that the 
Londoners ‘ delighted in obeying rather their Pagan priests’ 
(idolatris magis pontificibus servire gaudentes), so that they 
refused to receive Mellitus as their bishop.t But for this 
leaven of idolatry London might have become the archiepis- 
copal see of England, as Pope Gregory at first desired. 
Subsequently its Christianity became more definite, and its 
commerce more extended ; and the Venerable Bede alludes to 
it (783) as a principal place of traffic among the Saxon States. 
But the Northmen (Danes and Norwegians) had now begun 
harrying the Saxons as the Saxons had harried the Britons, 
and the Saxon Chronicle teems with notes of butcherings 
and burnings wherever the Northmen’s ships and armies 
could force their way. Twice was London sacked by them 
(839 and 872); but Alfred rebuilt it—‘ rendered it habitable’ 
(habitabilem fecit), says one old writer, with deep retrospec- 
tive significance ; and to the same great king is ascribed its 
municipal institutions and the growth of its mercantile navy. 
Its disasters, however, were heavy. A great fever produced a 
great mortality in 962, and St. Paul’s Monastery was burnt, 





* This genuine curiosity (or, rather, the remnant of it) is embedded in the wall 
of St. Swithin’s Church, facing Cannon-street, near the South-Eastern Railway 
Cannon-street Station. 

t Historie Monasterii St. Augustini Cantuariensis, p. 144. 
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but ‘in the same year was again founded.’ In 982 occurs 
the notice—‘ London was burnt ’—a report as concisely sug- 
gestive as Cesar’s celebrated despatch. Again, in 994, Olaf, 
king of Norway, and Svein (Sweyn), king of Denmark, came 
against it with 94 ships, ‘ but they there sustained more harm 
and evil than they ever conceived that any townsmen could do.’ 
The burghers for a time kept out the burglars. But the latter 
were busier than ever in 1009. ‘And they often fought 
against the town of London, but to God be praise that it yet 
stands sound, and they there ever found ill.’ It was not till 
Ethelred, then king, deserted the country, and the rest of the 
land had gone over to Sweyn, that London acknowledged the 
conqueror. Upon the death of Sweyn, three years after, the 
citizens shut their gates upon his Danish successor, Cnut 
(Canute) ; and when Ethelred died, April 23rd, 1016, ‘ all the 
witan that were in London and the townsmen chose Edmund 
(Ironsides) for king’—a step which proves how rapidly the 
political influence of London had increased since the time of 
Sebert. Canute was not disposed to acquiesce in this mark of 
independence, and sailed up the Thames as high as the present 
Rotherhithe: there he disembarked his forces, who ‘ dug a 
great ditch on the south side, and dragged their ships to the 
west side of the bridge.’ This is the first certain allusion we 
have to old London Bridge, a wooden edifice which had super- 
seded the more ancient ferry. Canute afterwards ‘ditched 
the town without, so that no one could pass either in or out ;’ 
but the citizens ‘boldly withstood’ all the machinations of 
the Danes, who, after this repulse, again ‘beset the city 
around, and obstinately fought against it, but God Almighty 
saved it.’ The treaty by which Edmund Ironsides and Canute 
divided the kingdom put an end to these assaults, and on the 
death of the former London received Canute as its ruler. A 
tax was afterwards laid by Canute ‘on all the Angle race ;’ 
and of the total assessment, £82,500, the proportion charged 
to London was £10,500—a fair indication, probably, of the 
comparative wealth of its citizens at that time.* When 
Edward the Confessor restored the line of Saxon monarchs 
(1042), London was loudest in the national rejoicings. This 
goodwill was reciprocated by Edward, who fixed his residence 
at Westminster, and ordered that the citizens of London 
should enjoy a weekly ‘ hustings’ (court of justice held under 
cover), and also that any serf or villain remaining a year in 
London unclaimed by his lord should ever remain free in that 
city—a privilege which is said to have given London the title 


* For the proportion of the property-tax assessment of London and the United 
Kingdom, see page 217. 
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of ‘the free chamber of England,’ and must have invested it 
with a peculiar dignity in the eyes of the unenfranchised 
population. Londen sided with the King in his quarrel with 
the haughty Earl Goodwin, but none the less did it support 
the succession of Harold, upon whose defeat and death at 
Hastings (1066) it both shut its gates against the Conqueror 
and raised Edgar Altheling (Edmund Ironsides’s grandson) to 
the throne. After the siege had been conducted for some 
months, the weakness of Edgar’s character became apparent, 
and, insinuatory overtures having been received from William, 
the citizens submitted to him—the Saxon Chronicle frankly 
owns, ‘from necessity.” London was henceforward recog- 
nised, instead of Winchester, as the metropolis of the land. 
In the course of the six centuries that had passed since it was 
deserted by the Roman legions, it had been re-cast, and, 
indeed, re-born. It was now Saxon to the core. Its churches, 
streets, and marts had multiplied, though we are not to sup- 
pose that all the space within the walls was even loosely occu- 
pied. The wall was substantially the same. A straggling 
western suburb outside Ludgate reached to St. Clement-le- 
Danes, the church and burial-place of Danish settlers, and an 
eastern soke (or ward) outside Aldgate bore the name of 
Portsoken. Farther east were the Essex marshes and forests ; 
immediately north were the great fens (afterwards called 
Finsbury) ; away on the north-west and west stretched the 
woods where the wild boar turned to bay against the hunter. 
The houses of the burgesses were not destitute of a rude sort 
of comfort, but they were fragile and inflammable, constructed 
of wood, with thatched roofs, and without glass windows or 
chimneys; and there is reason to fear that, in losing the 
Romans as its masters, the sanitary state of the city had 
altered for the worse. Across the river was Southwark— 
the south-work raised by the Danes—giving its name to a 
village fated to be burnt and rebuilt several times over, and 
deriving all its importance from its proximity to the timber 
bridge which spanned the river, considerably eastward of its 
present situation. The chief officer of the city was the Port- 
grave (softened into Portreve), who was appointed by the 
King, but whose authority was tempered by the liberties of 
the citizens at large. : 

The fortunes of London during the next 600 years (1066— 
1666), from the Battle of Hastings to the Great Fire, were 
memorable for its own sake and the nation’s. “There is no date 
to the charter granted by the Conqueror, but, according to an 
ancient and not improbable tradition, it was due to the good 
offices of the beloved bishop, William. Itran thus: ‘ William 
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king greeteth William bishop, and Godfrey portreve, and all the 
burgesses within London, French and English, friendly. And 
I let you know that I will that ye be all worthy of that law 
which ye were in Edward’s day, the king. And I will that 
each child be his father’s heir after his father’s day. And I 
will not suffer that any man offer you any wrong. God you 
preserve.’ Under these terms London remained exempt from 
baronial jurisdiction, and its citizens were permitted as free- 
men to transmit to their children the property they had 
derived from their sires, or of which they had themselves 
become possessed.* The irregular succession of Henry I. 
(1100) was favoured by the Londoners, and, in return for 
their support, a charter was granted allowing them to choose 
a sheriff (vicecomes) from among themselves ; also their justi- 
ciaries, with this important addition, ‘that there shall be no 
other justiciary over the same men of London’ (ad quod 
nullus erit justiciarus super ipsos homines Londiniarum). It 
further declared that the citizens should be exempt from scot 
and lot, danegelt, and other taxes; that there should be no 
free-quartering on their houses, not even by the King’s 
servants; with other concessions so conducive to civic inde- 
pendence that we can understand the value placed upon this 
royal deed, which served as a model of succeeding charters. 
The title of mayor, instead of bailiff, which had superseded 
that of portreve, is believed to have been first conferred by 
Richard I. upon his favourite, Walter Fitz-Alwyn, who was 
chief magistrate of the City for twenty-five successive years 
(1189—1213) ; and a great step in advance was taken when 
John by a charter, in his 15th year (1215), empowered the 
citizens to elect their own sheriffs (not merely one, as before), 
and the ‘ barones’—possibly the chief landed proprietors—to 
elect a mayor from among themselves every year (elegant sibi 
majorem de seipsis singulis annis). This right was at length 
devolved on the liverymen (i.c., members of guilds), in such a 
way that they should name two aldermen who had served the 
office of sheriff, the board of aldermen having the power of 
electing either of the two so named. It is a rule seldom 
departed from that the candidate next in seniority to the 
mayor de facto should be selected. The origin of the 
title of ‘Lord Mayor’ is referred by Maitland to 1354, as 


* The supposed original of this charter is preserved among the archives of the 
City. It is written not in Norman-French, but in Saxon, on a slip of parchment 
six inches long and one broad ; and the seal, of white wax, has become broken, 
but the pieces are treasured in a silk bag. May not a companion or original 
charter have been issued, of which the Saxon fellow or version would be jealously 
guarded? The Latin and Old English translations differ slightly from the 
Guildhall MS. 
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arising out of the royal permission then granted that the City 
mace might be of gold or silver, no other corporation being 
allowed to form its mace of more valuable metal than copper.* 
lt is possible that the charter of Edward III. (1828), which 
assigned Southwark to the City may have. encouraged, if it 
did not suggest, the assumption of this title. The medizval 
mayors of London exercised very extensive powers ; and even 
when these powers were overstepped—as in the case of 
Andrew Aubrey, who put some rioters to death—a king like 
Edward could be found to condone and applaud this excess of 
magisterial authority. The sheriffs were regarded as the 
eyes of the mayor, the recorder as his mouth, and the whole 
posse civitatis as his members to carry out his behests on 
occasions of exigency and peril.t ‘The office of chamber- 
lain (camerarius) seems to have been separated from that 
of mayor early in the reign of Edward I. The recordership 
dates from 1298. The aldermen, who represented the various 
city wards in 1242, were afterwards chosen by the guilds, till 
the former mode of election was restored in 1884; and in 
1395, by the 17 Richard II., c. 1], it was enacted that they 
should hold office for life during good behaviour. The com- 
monalty, comprising the great body of freemen, were accus- 
tomed to hold their folksmotes at the east end of St. Paul’s, 
to which they were summoned by the great bell of the 
cathedral; but in 1202, says Fabian, thirty-five discreet men 
were chosen as their executive representatives, and in due 
time those councillors were elected by the wards, under the 
proviso that not more than eight councillors should belong to 
one guild. Considerable obscurity rests on the relations 
anciently existing between the sokes, wards, and guilds. The 
sokes were districts under the jurisdiction of some prelate, 
noble, knight, or wealthy burgher; but such jurisdiction must 
have been subordinate to the general municipal law. The 
sokes were probably converted into wards, and the rights of 
the old proprietors bought up. The guilds were trading com- 
panies, whose members wore distinctive uniforms or liveries ; 
hence the term ‘liverymen’ as applied to their members. ‘The 





* The theory which connects this title with a grant to the city of the Manor of 
Finsbury by Richard IT. on account of Sir W. Walworth’s attack on Wat Tyler, 
a the adoption too late. Besides, the Manor of Finsbury was not given by 

ichard II., but leased by the City in 1215 from the chapter of St. Paul’s, at 
yearly rent of 20s. ‘The falling in of the lease in the December of this year (1867) 
will add to the revenue of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (who inherit the rights 
of the chapter) an income of about £40,000 per annum. 


+ The ‘eyes,’ however, were not allowed to take liberties with impunity, and a 
sheriff was once fined by a mayor for kneeling too close to him in St. Paul’s. 
Those were the days when prerogative of every sort greatly exalted its horn. 
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guilds first incorporated were the goldsmiths and skinners 
(1327), though the goldsmiths are known to have existed in 
1180. The Guildhall was built in 1414, as their general place 
of meeting, but thirty-nine out of eighty-six companies have 
also halls of their own. There are twelve companies that 
bear the name of ‘ great,’ but it is an error to suppose that 
the Lord Mayor must belong to one of these. During the six 
centuries at which we are now glancing, the municipal freedom 
of London was sustained with tolerable regularity, and, though 
partially suspended by several monarchs, the entire municipal 
system seldom got out of gear. Damages inflicted by royal 
hands were generally made good by the same, though it was 
sometimes with ‘a great sum’ that the City secured restitu- 
tion and confirmation of its chartered rights.* It is much to 
be feared that the private rights of the citizens were not 
always respected by their official guardians. Men of Norman 
descent long formed the ruling class of the corporation, and 
the humbler freemen often received scant justice from their 
superiors in wealth and social rank. One remarkable protest 
against this oppression was offered by Fitz-Osbert, surnamed 
‘Longbeard,’ a citizen of eminence, who defended the poorer 
citizens in courts of law, and roused them to combined resist- 
ance. The story reads like a leaf from the struggles of the 
Roman plebs against the patrician order. TF itz-Osbert’s 
memory, like that of the Gracchi, has been aspersed, but the 
purity of his motives can hardly be denied. He perished, at 
last, a victim to popular fickleness and official revenge (1196). 
Among the public demonstrations of a political nature which 
marked this period of 600 years may be reckoned the rap- 
turous welcome given to Matilda, or Maud, the bride of 
Henry I., and descendant of the Saxon kings; but this 
affection was not transferred to her daughter and namesake, 
whose imperious conduct strengthened the sympathy of the 
citizens for her rival, Stephen. When John intrigued against 
his absent brother, Richard, the loyalty of the City conduced 
to his detection and exile; and after he came to the throne 
the coalition of the barons was so powerfully espoused by the 
Londoners that John was compelled to sign Magna Charta, 
which, in addition to all its other provisions, guaranteed ‘the 
liberties and free customs of all cities, ports, and boroughs.’ 
When this civil war was resumed, London became the head- 


* The charters from William I. to Charles II., inclusive, numbered forty-four in 
all, about fifteen of which were of special importance. The City’s incorporated 
rights were suspended, in whole or part, by Henry III., Edward I., Edward IL, 
Edward IIL, and Richard IJ, The arbitrary conduct of Charles II. in 1634 was 
the last of these royal abuses. 
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quarters of the constitutional movement; and fifty years later 
its attachment to the same cause was proved by its support of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Loud was its joy when 
the Battle of Lewes (1264) compelled Henry III. to issue 
writs for the attendance in the National Parliament of two 
knights from each shire, and two citizens or burgesses from 
each city or borough. London was, no doubt, represented in 
that Parliament (Jan., 1265); but the fatal field of Evesham 
clouded these prospects of liberty, and brought on the citizens 
the vengeance of the victor, who did not restore its liberties 
till a fine of 20,000 marks had been discharged. In the 
archives of the City is the writ (dated Dec. 29th, 1299,) in 
which Edward I. salutes the sheriffs, and commands the 
election of two representatives in the next Parliament, to 
consult upon the safety of the kingdom. This mandate was 
obeyed, though the King’s chief object was to raise money 
for his war.* The hostility of London towards Edward I]. 
assisted to effect his deposition. Splendid above all precedent 
was the reception awarded to the Black Prince after the Battle 
of Poictiers (1357), when the streets shone with beauty and 
were odorous with flowers, and when the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained at one table the Kings of England, Cyprus, Scotland, 
and France—the last two monarchs prisoners of war. Some 
time after this a serious quarrel arose between John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and the citizens, occasioned by some warm 
expressions of the Duke when he appeared in St. Paul’s to 
support John Wycliffe, the Reformer, who had been cited 
by the Bishop of London. The words of the Duke were con- 
strued into a threat against the Bishop’s life, and riots 
followed, in the course of which the Palace of the Savoy, 
where John of Gaunt resided, was burnt down. This breach 
was apparently healed when Richard IT. began to reign (1377), 
but the Londoners were long prejudiced against the doctrines 
of Wycliffe, which they associated with the high-handed 
bearing of the Duke. The anti-poll-tax insurrection, headed 
by Wat Tyler (i.e., Walter the tiler, or bricklayer), Jack Straw, 
and others, jeopardised the safety not only of the metropolis, 
but of the State; and to Sir William Walworth, the Mayor, 
and the young King belong the credit of cutting this gordian 
knot; the one by his attack on Tyler, and the other by his 
promptness in offering to supply the place of the fallen leader. 
Richard, as he grew up, took to himself unworthy favourites, 





* Three members were elected to serve in the Parliament of 1305; in 1314, 
four ; in 1327, six, ‘but only two to serve;’ in 1358, four. From 1377 to the 
present day four members have always been returned. No other borough consti- 
tuency has ever sent more than two members. 
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the league against whom was joined by the City. For a time 
the King triumphed, and the citizens had to advance him 
£10,000 before he would be reconciled. The royal progress 
from Southwark to Westminster which sealed this reconcilia- 
tion was described in a Latin poem by Richard de Maidstone, 
who forgot to allude to the price that was paid for it. Another 
and different spectacle was offered when Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, entered the city with the captive monarch, whom he 
was soon to supersede.* Henry IV. increased his popularity 
by making the Londoners sole judges of their own magis- 
trates’ conduct when impeached, and it is painful to confess 
that they took no umbrage at the fiery persecution to which 
the followers of Wycliffe were exposed. A grand reception 
was awarded Henry V. after Agincourt, and warmly was the 
boy-king, Henry VI., welcomed in 1431 ; but serious troubles 
were ahead. The rebellion of Jack Cade (1450) brought the 
City to the verge of ruin, and it is impossible to calculate the 
consequences had the memorable fight on London Bridge 
between the citizens and Jack Cade’s followers gone against 
the former. In the wars of the Roses London inclined to the 
Yorkists, but the usurpation of Richard III. was coldly re- 
ceived, and the victor of Bosworth field was enthusiastically 
hailed. The temper of Henry VII. was cold, and his ‘ bene- 
volences’ burdensome; but both King and citizens united 
in the defence of the capital against the Cornishmen who 
threatened to ravage it because of the royal exactions. The 
doctrines of the Reformation made progress in London during 
the reign of Edward IV.; but the ill-starred attempt to place 
Lady Jane Grey upon the throne was not aided by the citizens, 
on whose support Queen Mary confidently threw herself with 
signal success. Her Spanish match was not popular; yet the 
City gates were shut upon Sir Thomas Wyatt, who then beheld 
the failure of his insurrection.. But Mary’s melancholy reign 
prepared the citizens to hail the advent of her successor, who 
was proclaimed Nov. 17, 1558. She was escorted, two days 
after, with great pomp, through the streets to the Tower, 
amidst shouts and rejoicing, which were renewed when she 
journeyed from the Tower to Westminster to be crowned. 
Though Elizabeth did not grant any new charter to the City, 
she respected those that were in force ; and when the descent 
of the Spanish Armada was dreaded, a force of 10,000 men 
was equipped, officered, and paid by the authorities, the 
majority of them being detailed as a special guard of the 





* See the vivid description in Shakespere’s ‘ Richard IT.,’ act y., scene 2, com- 
mencing, ‘ While all tongues cried, God save thee, Bolingbroke.’ 


eestor 
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Queen. A fleet of war vessels was also raised for the defence 
of the Thames. The Earl of Essex, who relied in vain upon 
the Londoners for help in his infatuated rising, was executed 
Feb. 25, 1601, and two years later Queen Elizabeth expired. 
James I. was well received by the City, and among the various 
acts which increased his popularity was a grant to the cor- 
poration of various forfeited lands in Ulster, which are still 
retained under the name of the Irish Estates. The decorous 
and devotional character of Charles I. might have commended 
him to the admiration of the Londoners, but his ill-judged 
favouritism and attempts to raise money without Parliamentary 
sanction rendered his policy odious, and so warmly did the 
City second the House of Commons in its resistance to the 
King that it literally became a ‘city of refuge’ to the six 
members whom Charles unavailingly commanded to be given 
up. When the misguided King appealed to arms, London 
quickly answered the summons of the Parliament. A contrary 
decision might have changed the whole issue of the Civil War, 
and delayed for centuries the triumph of Constitutional liberty 
in England. A brigade of 8,000 men was raised for action ; 
money was freely contributed for the public service; and 
when the King’s forces approached the capital a levy of the 
able-bodied men was made, reinforced by many female volun- 
teers, who worked day and night, by relays, in throwing up 
entrenchments for miles outside the walls in every defensible 
position. The assumption of the Protectorate by Cromwell 
was approved by the great body of the citizens (1654), and 
London reaped the benefit of that strong government which 
for four years the country enjoyed, until Oliver’s death threw 
all political affairs into confusion. When Charles II. was 
recalled—a measure to which the zeal of the civic authorities 
greatly contributed—the long-exiled prince was welcomed by 
the metropolis with tokens of unbounded delight. It was not, 
however, till three years after his return that he confirmed the 
City’s charters, and in three years more, ancient London 
itself, with its narrow streets and gable houses, had sunk 
under a sea of fire. 

This dreadful calamity (as it was then deemed) was, in 
reality, the happy ending of a series of disasters that had for 
six centuries befallen London at intervals, in the form of 
pestilence and flame. On the night of the 15th of August, 
1077, it was burnt ‘so extensively as it never was before since 
it was founded.’ In the autumn of 1087 ‘the greatest and 
finest part of the whole city’ underwent the same fate, in- 
cluding ‘ St. Paul’s Monastery ;’ and the chronicler adds that 
‘at the same time almost every chief town in all England was 
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burnt.’ In 1090 a hurricane threw down hundreds of houses, 
and the Thames overflowed its banks. In 1092 another fire 
consumed street upon street, and the next year was one of 
famine. In 1209 all the buildings on London Bridge, and a 
large proportion of the City, were burnt, and thousands of 
people were destroyed. The year 1315 was one of frightful 
scarcity and panic; and in 1348 the Black Death, which half- 
depopulated Europe, is estimated to have robbed London of 
100,000 lives. An earthquake in 1382 produced general con- 
sternation. Another pestilence raged in 1406-7, till it had 
carried off 40,000 victims; and in 1485 the ‘ Sweating Sick- 
ness’ swept away some thousands of persons, including two 
mayors, several aldermen, and one sheriff. Deep drinkers were 
said to have been those principally attacked, and recoveries 
were few. The years 1563, 1569, and 1592 were vexed by 
visitations of the Eastern plague; and the accession of James I. 
(1603) was marked by a return of this pestilence, as was the 
accession of Charles I. (1625). In 1636 it re-appeared, though 
with diminished virulence, till the outbreak of 1665, called by 
pre-eminence ‘ the Great Plague,’ carried devastation through 
the capital.* Next year a fire, which began Sept. 2nd, con- 
tinued to spread for three whole days, laying waste five-sixths 
of the City, burning up 13,000 houses and nearly all the 
churches. About ten millions worth of property was utterly 
destroyed. The only buildings of note that escaped were the 
Tower, the Temple Church, and Westminster Abbey. What 
the brand of the Gauls and the torch of Nero successively did 
for ancient Rome, the Great Fire did at one swoop for ancient 
London. 

The development which London had undergone in these six 
centuries cannot be minutely traced. The famous description 
given by Fitz-Stephen, the secretary and biographer of Thomas 
a Becket, would have been more valuable had it been less 
rhetorical. We may gather from it, however, that about the 
year 1180—a century after the Conquest—the walls and forti- 
fications were in a good condition ; the population large and 
generally well-to-do; the public schools three—St. Paul’s, 





* The preparation of Bills of Mortality for London was begun in 1592, but was 
afterwards suspended till 1603-4. In that year 37,294 deaths were registered, of 
which 30,56! were ascribed to the plague. In 1625, total deaths, 51,758; of 
plague, 35,417. In 1636, total, 23,357 ; of plague, 10,400. In 1665, total, 97,306; 
of plague, 68,596. It is certain that these numbers, especially those that relate to 
1665, fall below the reality. In 1626 Westminster was included in the bills, and 
in 1636 the northern and eastern suburbs. In 1629 two editions were published, 
we giving the deaths, the other also specifying their causes ; but this specification, 


lepending on the opinion of the ‘searchers’—mostly ignorant women—was of 
little value, 
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Holy Trinity, and St. Martin’s ; the churches and beneficiary 
institutions plentiful; many branches of industry prosperous ; 
supplies of food abundant, and a row of public cookshops 
situated near the Thames; Smithfield (7.e., smooth-field) used 
as a cattle market, and as a horse fair and racing ground; 
miracle-plays and other amusements greatly in vogue ; summer 
and winter sports cultivated by the younger men; and hunting 
and hawking eagerly pursued in the surrounding woods and 
meadows. He does not omit to tell the world that London 
had given birth ‘to illustrious kings,’ and to that ‘ glorious 
martyr of Christ,’ Thomas 4 Becket. There were but two 
blots upon this picture: ‘The only pests of London are the 
inordinate tippling of fools and the frequency of fires.’ * 
Fitz-Stephen did not look at things with the eye of a sanitary 
reformer, or his enumeration of the ‘pests’ would have ex- 
ceeded two. The documents embodied in the ‘ Liber Albus’ 
(White Book) and ‘Liber Custumarum’ (Book of Customs) 
render it evident that the social conditions were far from 
conducive to health and comfort down to the accession of 
Henry IV. The ‘ Assize’ of the Mayor, Fitz-Alwyn (1189) 
has been described as the first Building Act on English 
record, and this was supplemented by another assize in 1212. 
"t is clear, also, from the Iter of Edward IT. (1321), which sat 
for twenty-four weeks at the Tower, to the great annoyance of 
the citizens, that abuses of every sort had been allowed to 
accumulate. No complete view of London at any one period 
between 1200 and 1500 can be offered, but under the most 
favourable aspect it must have presented an assemblage of 
narrow streets, interspersed with a few open spaces used as 
public markets. The footpaths were unpaved, or paved with 
pebbles only. The kennels were in the middle of the streets. 
The houses were seldom more than two storeys high, and were 
built mostly of timber, though party-walls were enjoined by 
law. The ground storey was eight feet high, and the second, 
with gable projections, often displayed a prefix or penthouse 
overhanging the path below. When two of these stood on 
opposite sides of a street, their occupants might hold easy 
conversation or fling billets doux across. The lower and 
upper storeys had frequently different owners, and the top 
storey was then reached by an outer stair. Cellars were 
often attached to the houses. Roof pipes, where they existed, 





* «Sole pestes Londonie sunt immodicé stultorum potatio et frequens incen- 
diorum.’ One MS. reads ‘ putatio,’ instead of ‘potatio,’ which would convert the 
sense into ‘immoderate foppishness’ or ‘immoderate profligacy.’ The internal 
evidence seems to us to accompany the external in favour of ‘potatio’ (tippling), 
which is the ordinary reading. 
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simply carried the water down upon the footpaths or into the 
streets. Sewers were to come. Chimneys were rare, and to 
put out fires a supply of water was sometimes kept in front 
of the houses; but where its extinction by such means was 
impossible, the next resource was to get the parish crook 
and tackle for pulling down the fabric bodily. The cleansing 
of streets was in the charge of ‘ scavagers,’ who had under 
them a body of ‘ rakers ;? and on the scayagers also devolved 
the emptying of private cesspools; the destruction of stray 
dogs, if not ‘genteel ;? the impounding of all errant pigs, 
except those marked as belonging to St. Anthony’s Hospital ; 
and bringing to justice butchers who threw their offal into the 
river. The water-supply was drawn from the Thames, and 
retailed in cart measures of 14d. or 2d. each (equal to 9d. and 
ls. now), or from conduits, the first and principal of which 
was laid down in 1231 from Tyburn at its source, near the 
present Marylebone Lane. Maltsters and brewers were for- 
bidden to use conduit water. Inside the City-walls ran, 
riverwards, the Langbourne (Long-burn) and Wallbrook, and 
outside was the Oldbourne, which flowed into the broader 
Fleet—so called not because of its rapid current, but as an 
affluent of the Thames. Some of the houses had private wells, 
and the public ones of St. Clement’s, Holywell, and Clerken- 
well retained their earlier celebrity, but these were all beyond 
the City walls. The visitor to medieval London—such as 
is drawn in Lydgate’s ballad of ‘London Lickpenny’ (or 
Lackpenny)—would see a great collection of goods in the 
markets and open shops—glass windows were little known; 
and he would soon learn that the price of all eatables and 
potables was fixed by statute: perhaps he would see a baker 
or brewer pilloried for some offence against the law. Pursuing 
his inquiries, he would find that the rate of wages to labourers 
and artisans was stringently regulated, and that unhappy was 
the wight convicted of taking more than his legal allowance, 
according to the season of the year. Foreigners were endured 
rather than esteemed, though the Hanseatic merchants were 
permitted to form a guild to govern themselves, and the 
Flemings were favoured by Edward I. The London merchants 
begrudged the foreigners such trading monopolies as they 
enjoyed, though monopoly of one sort or another was then the 
rule in every branch of trade and commerce. The ‘ company 
of merchant adventurers,’ which took its humble origin in 
this period (1296), was one of the first examples of co-opera- 
tion applied to mercantile pursuits. The Jews, perpetually 
oppressed, and at times massacred by wholesale, were expelled 
by Edward I., and not re-admitted till Oliver bore rule. During 
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the daytime the river presented an animated scene, both above 
and below bridge; but at nightfall the curfew sounded, the 
gates were closed, the darkness of the streets was unpierced 
except by the light of the moon or stars, the alderman of 
each ward (when he did his duty) set his watch for the night, 
and unless confusion was caused by some burning house or 
criminal assault, ‘the silent highway’ was not wrapped in 
deeper stillness than the City on its banks. It must be 
admitted, however, that the police service of London was in a 
state of chronic inefficiency, and the absence of people able to 
be robbed, rather than the timidity or paucity of robbers, may 
have conduced to the midnight quietude of the streets. Mob 
law repeatedly set the authorities at defiance for days. Even 
the apprentices raised more than one formidable riot, and the 
riff-raff of Southwark were a constant nuisance. As late as 
the reign of Elizabeth the Royal Provost-Marshal was called 
in for some days to preserve the public peace; and in his 
‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ Sir Walter Scott draws no exaggerated 
picture of the lawlessness which revelled in such ‘ sanctuaries’ 
of roguery as Alsatia, lying between Fleet-street and the river. 
The four principal prisons were Newgate, Ludgate, the Tun 
(Cornhill), and the Compters (for debtors) ; but the pillory 
and stocks were in daily employ. Yet London, with all its 
drawbacks, was the chief municipality in medizval Christen- 
dom, unless Venice be claimed as an exception. Of the many 
noble names that star its annals two only can be noticed and 
dismissed—Sir John Philpot, who fitted out a fleet of cruisers 
and furnished them with a thousand men-at-arms to put down 
the Scotch rovers who were ravaging the north-eastern coast, 
and bravely was the work completed; and Richard Whittington, 
‘thrice Lord Mayor of London,’ whom everybody admired 
except the brewers, and who was addressed by the author of 
‘The Libel of English Poetry’ (1436) as ‘That loode starre 
and chefe chosen floure.’* The regulations of a sanitary and 
constabulary nature continued very imperfect down to the 
time of the Great Fire. The setting of the City watch twice 
a year was a brilliant pageant, and it was when witnessing 
this in disguise that bluff Harry VIII. got into a quarrel and 
was locked up as a brawler, but he took the night’s incar- 
ceration in good humour. May-day was long kept as a 
common holiday, and the lifting up of the great May-pole 
(1660) was one of the signs by which the populace expressed 





* The legend of Whittington’s cat is variously explained. Coal ships were 
called catts, and Whittington may have been a great coal merchant; but a more 
probable suggestion regards ‘cat’ as a corruption of achat, a French term for 
selling at a profit. 
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its satisfaction at the restoration of the Stuart line. It took 
thirty-three years to rebuild London Bridge of stone (1076 to 
1209), and the honour of this truly great work is due to 
Peter, the priest of St. Mary Cole Church, who died three 
years before its completion. The roadway had soon to be 
repaired at a heavy cost, but the piers continued firm for six 
centuries and a half, in spite of the double row of houses that 
rested upon them. The 'l'ower undoubtedly owed its origin 
to the Conqueror, though it is doubtful whether the White 
Tower is correctly referred to him as its founder. Old West- 
minster Abbey of Edward the Confessor was pulled down to 
make room for a new one commenced by Henry III., to which 
Henry VII. added the magnificent chapel which bears his 
name. Rufus’s great dining-hall of the Palace of Westmin- 
ster was reconstructed by Richard II. The latest Old St. 
Paul’s, a cathedral in the Norman style, was exceedingly 
picturesque and massive: begun in 1087, it was not finished 
till 13815, and was seldom in perfectly good repair. The 
Guildhall became, when built in 1414, the seat of the City 
government ; but no suitable resort of the City merchants was 
provided till Sir Thomas Gresham, another of London’s famous 
citizens, built the Royal Exchange at his own expense in 1570. 
The suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII. gave a 
new aspect to some districts of London; but the hospitals of 
St. Bartholomew and Christ Church, and other benevolent 
foundations, more than compensated for the monastic build- 
ings, which had seldom much artistic merit. The same, 
however, could not be said of the Banqueting Hall of 
Whitehall (now Whitehall Chapel), designed. by Inigo Jones 
as part of a magnificent structure that should occupy the site 
of the old palace of Cardinal Wolsey. Somerset House, 
bearing the name of the Duke Protector who built but never 
occupied it, became the dower of successive queens till it 
passed, in the eighteenth century, into the hands of Govern- 
ment, in exchange for Buckingham House. The earliest 
known map of ancient London was published about 1560, and 
gives an excellent bird’s-eye view of the metropolis. Inside 
the wall the houses were thickly set, but vacant spaces were 
not uncommon. The wall, commencing near the ‘Tower, was 
carried to Aldgate, then to Bishopsgate, thence to Cripple- 
gate, where it turned south, then west to Newgate, south 
again to Ludgate, and west to the foot of the hill, when it 
followed the east bank of the Fleet to the river side. Outside 
the wall the houses were few, and generally scattered. Three 
windmills were the most conspicuous objects on the site of 
Finsbury ; Saffron Hill and Holborn were in the country ; 
Vol. 10.—WNo. 39. ) 
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Fleet-street showed a double row of houses, but the north 
side of the Strand was open to the fields, and on the south 
side were the walled houses of the nobility, whose gardens 
stretched down to the Thames. Charing Cross stood in the 
midst of a hamlet, and the road to Westminster was through 
gateways surrounded by the half-decaying buildings of 
Whitehall. Westminster consisted of a few streets clus- 
tered round the Abbey. Across the Thames was Lambeth 
Palace, with not a hundred other dwelling places within two 
miles. Southwark presented only a heap of houses near 
London Bridge, and retained an exceedingly tainted reputa- 
tion, which the Hospital of St. Thomas, then beginning to 
thrive, had done but little to redeem. In 1580 the Queen 
issued a proclamation forbidding the erection of any but 
superior houses outside the walls. The increase of the popu- 
lation led to excessive crowding, which had brought with it 
flagrant evils, and the City authorities were ordered to meet 
without delay to remedy these abuses. This sanitary order 
does not seem to have been carried out, and the plague, to 
avert which it was issued, soon after made its entry and 
swallowed up its prey. It was, undoubtedly, most desirable 
to abolish the prevalent pestiferous overcrowding, but some 
of the measures proposed—such as drafting off to decaying 
boroughs the excess of the City population, and putting a pro- 
hibition on the erection of suburban dwellings—give us no 
exalted idea of the political economy of the age. What the 
population really amounted to can only be conjectured. It 
was certainly less than 200,000, since in 1631 the Mayor, Sir 
Robert Dacey, furnished a return of the men, women, and 
children in the wards and liberties of the City, which gave a 
total of 130,268 souls. The political excitement and struggles 
of the Civil Wars contributed to the increase of London, despite 
the losses sustained by the plague. If 13,000 houses were 
swept away by the fire, and if 3,000 other houses escaped the 
flames, the inhabitants, reckoning ten persons to a house, 
would number 160,000. The statement of Fitz-Stephen, that 
in the time of King Stephen—five centuries before the Great 
Fire—London equipped 20,000 horsemen and 60,000 foot- 
soldiers, is thus seen to be a pure fable, or to refer to some 
great military levy which might have assembled near London, 
but was drawn principally from the surrounding counties. 
Before the rebuilding of the City, which occupied several 
years, Sir Christopher Wren submitted a plan that would 
have made London the handsomest of modern cities. This 
sketched out several long streets from east to west, intersected 
by grand oval piazzas, and crossed by lines of streets from north 
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to south. Mr. John Evelyn’s plan was not so bold and 
original, but far preferable to the one actually carried out. 
The fallacious design of confining the City within the old walls 
rendered the authorities adverse to those architectural improve- 
ments which would also have conferred incalculable advantages 
on New London. Even Wren seemed to have no distinct 
presage of the future extension and magnitude of the metro- 
polis. The renovated City was fated to a fresh complication of 
narrow thoroughfares, though care was taken to exclude an 
imitation of the wooden, ill-ventilated houses which the plague 
had made its den, till it was finally driven out by a still more 
powerful destroyer. The water-supply of London had been 
enlarged by the increase of conduits, by works which drew 
water from the Thames and distributed it in pipes, and lastly, 
by the New River enterprise of Sir Hugh Middleton, who 
impoverished himself, but enriched the capital beyond all 
measure. Water and fire had at last united to purify London, 
and other sanitary reforms were carried out; yet so partially 
that the deaths annually were in the proportion of 1 to 20 of 
the population, whereas now, with all our sanitary short- 
comings, they are scarcely 1 to 40. The rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s was not commenced till 1674; the first stone was laid 
June 21, 1675; divine service was first performed in it 
Dec. 5, 1697; and not till 1710 did it stand complete in that 
harmonious majesty which has won for it the admiration of 
succeeding ages. Its length is 500 feet, its breadth 107 feet, 
its height 360 feet. Viewed from Hampstead or Sydenham, 
it is seen towering grandly out of the London mist; or the 
observer, standing upon some eminence twenty miles away, 
may catch sight of its gilded cross, the solitary signal of the 
sea of life that surges unceasingly beneath. The Quo warranto 
issued by Charles II., followed by the resignation of the 
liberties of the City by a majority of the Common Council 
(1683), engendered a bitter feeling towards the Stuart dynasty, 
which the tardy restitution offered by James IT. did not allay ; 
and joyfully did the citizens assist and welcome the Revolution 
of 1688, which procured in 1690 an Act (2 William and Mary, 
c. 8), declaring the conduct of the late sovereign to have 
been illegal, and never to be repeated. Commercial enter- 
prise received an impetus by the formation of the Bank of 
England in 1694. The reign of Anne left a blot upon the 
fame of London in the Sacheverel riots carried on by the baser 
sort; but the Hanoverian Succession was strongly upheld 
by the City fathers, and though they joined in defeating 
Sir Robert Walpole’s Excise Bill of 1733, their attach- 
ment to the House of Brunswick continued unabated through 
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the Stuart rebellions of 1715 and 1745. On the last occasion 
large sums of money were subscribed, and Volunteer companies 
raised. At the death of George II. (October, 1760)—less than 
a century after the Great fire—London had undergone many 
changes for the better. In connection with the General Post- 
office system a postal service had been formed for London, by 
which parcels as well as letters were conveyed for 1d. within a 
limited radius, and for 2d. within ten miles of the centre. The 
insecurity of the streets, especially at night, had led to the 
erection of lamp-posts, which made London the best lighted 
of European cities. A more active constabulary had also been 
introduced, and bands of rascals, under the name of ‘ Mohocks’ 
and other aliases, no longer took possession of the streets at 
nightfall. Westminster Bridge had been opened in 1750, and 
the foundations of Blackfriars Bridge laid; the old City wall 
was levelled, and all the gates pulled down except Temple Bar. 
The Mansion House was built in 1753, and in that year the 
British Museum was set up in Montagu House, then open in 
the rear to Highgate. Yet London had extended on every 
side, and Maitland dwells fondly on the greatness to which, 
when he wrote his ‘ History,’ it had attained. He gives, from 
a personal survey, the number of the streets and houses, with 
other information, which we throw into a note; and, by an 
ingenious succession of calculations, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that in 1730 the population was 725,903.* During 








* Maitland performed the astonishing feat of counting all the streets and houses 
within the Bills of Mortality. The parishes were 143, the streets 5,099, the houses 
95,978, and he estimated the inhabitants at 725,903. He ridiculed the exaggerated 
computation of Sir William Petty in 1686, but his concern for the populousness 
of London was so ardent that he tried elaborately to show that no city, ancient or 
modern, could compare in that respect with the British metropolis. As the result 
of his reasoning and arithmetic, he satisfied himself that the population of London 
(725,903) was in the following ratio to the population of other cities: 5 to 1 of 
Jerusalem, 5 to 3 of Nineveh, 6 to 4 of Babylon, 4 to 3 of Rome, 7 to 6 of 
Alexandria, 7 to 5 of Pekin, 5 to 3 of Paris, 7 to 2 of Amsterdam. (He gives the 
full numbers, which we have stated in ratios.) He underrates the population of 
Babylon and Rome, probably also of Pekin. His enthusiasm even made him 
anxious to prove that the deaths annually occurring in London were much under- 
stated. For example, the Bills of Mortality of 1729, which gave 29,722 deaths, 
ought, he says, to be corrected by the addition of 3,033—a total of 32,76), though 
the christenings for that year were but 17,060. He discovered that 50,528 houses 
were insured for £11,290,521, their real value being, he estimates, £15,000,000; 
and, applying the same rule to uninsured houses, he values the house property of 
London at £28,000,000. Taking the rents, high and low, at an average of 
£26. 2s. 11d., he finds the annual rental to be £2,500,000, which he reduces to 
£2,000,000, (These estimates, both of real and annual value, were in excess, but 
Maitland’s moderation is as wonderful as his laborious inductiveness.) The 
parish churches are returned at 108, the parish chapels at 71, the meeting-houses 
(Dissenting chapels) at 147, the charity schools at 166, the hospitals at 14, the 
almshouses at 95. The foreign ships entering the port of London in 1728 are 
stated at 2,052, and the coasting vessels at 6,837, a total of 8,889. Had Maitland 
foreseen what the London of 1867 would include (see page 217), bis exultation 
would have passed all bounds. 
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this period the great obstruction to social progress and a good 
state of the public health was the lavish use of intoxicating 
liquors, especially ardent spirits, the sale of which had been 
at first stimulated by pernicious legislation. The large annual 
excess of deaths over births in London proved that the popu- 
lation was sustained by draughts on the rural districts, and a 
death-rate of 1 in 22 (44 per cent.) of those living was 
evidence that the sanitary improvement of the metropolis had 
not kept pace with its commercial development.* The long 
reign of George III. may be said to mark the era when the 
name of London, ceasing to be popularly confined to the 
ancient municipality (which took the now familiar appellation 
of ‘the City’), came to designate the whole of that ‘ province 
of houses’ which has continued spreading, mile after mile, on 
every side from the primitive centre. The City, however, 
remained a considerable place of residence until after the 
close of the last century, and its political influence was 
never more manifest than during the agitations which had 
respect to John Wilkes’s contest with the Government 
and the American war. The Lord George Gordon riots 
of 1780 saw nearly the whole metropolis, except the prin- 
cipal buildings, in the hands of a besotted mob, who were 
not dispersed until some hundreds of the rioters had lost 
their lives. The Westminster elections were long famous for 
the turbulence and keen party struggles they provoked. The 
suffrage was general, and the state of the Westminster poll 
was accepted by politicians as an index of the direction and 
force of the popular breeze. The power of the newspaper 
press had gradually increased from the accession of George I., 
and the letters of Junius were illustrations of the sway to 
which anonymous journalism might aspire. But the Stamp 
Duty clogged the enterprise of newspaper proprietors, and 
the best managed prints were limited in size, circulation, and 
the number of advertisements, to a degree almost incredible 
to this generation. The communication of London with the 
provinces was carried on by means of wagons, which occupied 
days in reaching the principal towns ; and when, as in 1783, 
a coach left for Manchester on three mornings of the week at 
four a.m., and on three evenings at six p.m., with a diligence 
once a week at five, a marvellous machinery was believed to 
have been set in motion for connecting places so distantly 
situated. Up to nearly the close of the nineteenth century 
London had retained its superiority to other European capitals 





* From 1604 to 1796 the burials registered exceeded the christenings, generally 
by thousands annually. From 1797 the births began to gain upon tlfe deaths. 
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in wealth and population, but its discomforts and deficiencies 
were innumerable. The only police-office up to 1792 outside 
the City was in Bow-street, but in 1792 six other offices, with 
stipendiary magistrates, were appointed. Yet crime fearfully 
abounded, and desperate law-breakers were under no effectual 
control, though ‘'Tyburn Tree’ was heavily hung with felon- 
fruit. The deformities of London injuriously affected its trade. 
London Bridge was cleared of houses in 1757, and the edifice 
repaired, but the navigation was dangerous from the narrow- 
ness of the arches. Street architecture was in a very back- 
ward state, and obstructions existed on every side to the 
mighty volume of traffic which even then poured into the 
narrow and tortuous thoroughfares. The drainage was super- 
ficial, and little calculated to diminish disease; while the 
system of intramural interments continued, an offence to the 
very name of sanitary law. In 1801, when the first official 
census was taken, the population was returned at 806,594, an 
increase of 139,000, or nearly one-sixth, on the estimate of 
Maitland for 1728-30. If we comprehend the districts not 
then included in the Bills of Mortality, as far as Wandsworth 
on the south-west, and Greenwich on the south-east, the 
population will be raised to 958,883, of which the resident 
population of the City furnished 156,859 souls. When William 
Pitt, in laying the foundation of the West India Docks, pro- 
nounced a eulogium on the port of London as the greatest 
emporium of commerce, the only docks then constructed were 
the Commercial, or Greenland, on the south side of the river, 
and the processes of loading and unloading goods on the 
Middlesex side had to be performed at the old quays, or from 
the vessels, lying mid-stream, at a cost of time and trouble 
that became intolerable. The West India Docks were opened 
in 1802, and formed the first section of that magnificent 
system of dockage which is still undergoing stupendous 
enlargement. 

To sketch the history and progress of London from 1800 to 
1867 would consume an entire number of ‘ Meliora.’ A few 
points—and these cwrrente calamo—can alone be touched 
upon. Of public spectacles during the period, the most 
memorable have been the funeral procession of Nelson, 1803; 
the shows in honour of the Allied Sovereigns, 1814; the cele- 
bration of the victory of Waterloo, 1815; the visit of the 
young Queen Victoria to the City, 1837; the funeral procession 
of Wellington, 1852; the illuminations at the close of the 
Crimean war, 1856; the Industrial Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862 ; and the entrance of the Princess Alexandra in 1863. 
Among manifestations of feeling which left their mark on the 
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history of the nation were the Burdett riots of 1811, the 
Anti-Corn-Law riots of 1815; the Trade riots of 1816-17; the 
demonstrations in favour of Queen Caroline, 1820; the Reform 
agitation, 1831-2; the Anti-Chartist preparations of April, 
1848 (when the present Emperor of the French acted as a 
special constable); and the grand reception awarded to 
Garibaldi in 1864. The Prince Regent, with all his faults, had 
an eye for taste, and London owes much to his encouragement 
of that spirit of architectural reform which has enlarged and 
rebuilt various public edifices, widened and opened up leading 
thoroughfares, and brought into fashion the style of building 
presented by the Pall Mall clubs, new banks, and City offices, 
and many ranges of private shops. From 1809 gas began to 
be freely used, and it has concurred with the new police 
system, introduced in 1829, to render London the safest 
capital in the world. A better supply of water, drainage im- 
provements, regulation of lodging-houses, closing of church- 
yards, and other measures have lengthened life and diminished 
disease. Terrible as were the results of the cholera in 1832, 
1849, 1854, and 1866, the havoc it would have made had the 
insanitary conditions of the seventeenth century continued, 
cannot be imagined without a shudder. 

Concerning the London of to-day, where shall we begin 
the briefest of descriptions? Its parks and gardens—Hyde, 
the Green, St. James’s, Kensington, Regent’s, Primrose Hill, 
Battersea, Victoria, Greenwich, and Blackheath—not to over- 
look Kew, Richmond, Bushy, Hampton Court, and the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham—delight the most fastidious visitors. Its 
chief public buildings—St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, the New Palace of Westminster and Westminster 
Hall, the Treasury Offices, opposite Whitehall ; the Govern- 
ment Offices, in Downing-street (nearly finished) ; the British 
Museum, Somerset House, the Guildhall, the Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, the Custom House, and Greenwich Hos- 
pital—possess distinctive merits of a high, and in some cases 
of the highest, order. Its sixteen bridges can show five mas- 
terpieces of their class, including New Blackfriars, in course 
of construction, but without including those used as railways. 
Most of its central railway stations are vast and costly struc- 
tures, some of them connected with hotels of stately aspect 
and spacious accommodation. Iron lines bring it into daily 
intercourse with the remotest parts of the land, while its 
thousands of cabs and omnibuses * are now supplemented 





* The London General Omnibus Company, which probably has six-sevenths of 
the omnibus traffic of London in its hands, reported for 1864 its gross receipts as 
£612,409, and its net income £118,503. 
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by suburban and subterranean railroads that knit all districts 
of the metropolis, and will soon utilise that forlorn specimen 
of Brunel’s genius—the tunnel beneath the Thames. The docks 
cover nearly a thousand acres, and receive yearly thousands 
of ships, much of whose freightage is deposited in the bonding 
warehouses, of extraordinary extent. The river below London 
Bridge is also alive with coasting vessels ; and, higher up, fleets 
of steamers ply for miles from pier to pier. The first essay of 
sanitary reform turned a new tide of sewage into the Thames, 
but the main drainage scheme, just about now completed, at a 
cost of above four millions, removes this ‘matter out of 
place,’ far from sight and smell. The formation of large 
suburban cemeteries is likewise a boon to decency and health. 
When the Embankment Esplanade and Holborn Valley im- 
provements are completed, and the Palace of Justice (near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields) ceases to be a magnificent project, 
London will have cause for peculiar pride and pleasure—both 
to be increased when a new National Gallery is raised worthy 
of the British arts, and worthy also of the noblest site in 
Europe, and of the life-like lions at the base of Nelson’s 
column. 

The size of modern London may be differently computed. 
The London Postal District embraces a radius of about ten 
miles from the chief office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
Metropolitan Police District embraces fifteen miles in all 
directions around Charing Cross (except the City). But, 
strictly speaking, London is the area of 77,997 statute acres, 
or nearly 122 square miles, placed under the supervision of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. This area is all but co- 
incident with the 33 metropolitan districts of births, deaths, 
and marriages, and was found to contain, at the census of 
April, 1861, a population of 2,803,987 souls, an increase of 
about two millions since 1801. The official estimate for the 
middle of 1866 gave the number of inhabitants as 3,037,991, 
a population little short of that of all Scotland, and nearly 
equal to the collective population of the twelve next largest 
cities and boroughs of the United Kingdom. The births in 
1866 were 107,992, the deaths 80,129, an excess of births 
over deaths of 27,863. The annual rate of mortality was 2°647 
per cent., or 25 persons in every 1,000 living. Had the rate 
of mortality remained what it was in 1730, the deaths in 1866 
would have been about 140,000—a rate of 4°500 per cent., or 
45 persons in every 1,000 living. 

From the subjoined table it will be seen that the population 
of London is very unevenly distributed :— 
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* tnt Area inSquare| Population in | Per cent. of deaths 

miaieiete. Miles. 1861. in 1866 

OIE sensnansicnsnccsseeeescacos 16:8 463,388 2:295 
TRIMIRY ccnnosiiaiasadncusndseserd 211 618,210 2'531 
SME asco dcsaieatexacestaiens 30 878,058 2-675 
East......ssscsessscceccsececcoess 9-7 571,158 3:396 
RE onicnspsacwavavnsasstanccs 712 773,175 2-410 
TOndOn. 2.2..,0000600. 0000 121°8 2,803,989 2°647 











The mortality of the East district was much increased in 1866 
by the cholera. The per-centage in 1865 was 2°640. The 
resident population of the City was but 113,387 in 1861, and 
is now probably much less, although the persons residing in 
it during the active hours of the day were 383,520, and 
679,744 passengers were enumerated as passing into it within 
16 hours (5 a.m. to 9 p.m.) The population of the City decays 
because it is becoming more and more the focus of great com- 
mercial interests, uniting the whole metropolis, and ramifying 
throughout the British empire and the globe. The multitude 
of shops and warehouses, and the endless traffic of London 
(which sounds at the top of St. Paul’s like the murmur of the 
sea), bewilder the senses of the stranger. Dr. Johnson’s 
remark, that in the line of shops between Charing Cross and 
Whitechapel there was presented the greatest display of 
articles of luxury to be found in the world, expresses a fact 
relatively far greater to-day than when first uttered, much as 
the wealth of other cities has since augmented. A large 
proportion of the commercial dealings of the civilised earth 
pass through London. Its customs receipts amounted in 
1865 to £10,942,913, which more than equalled those of all 
other ports in the United Kingdom, and were four:times 
greater than those of Liverpool, the same of Scotland, and 
five times those of all Ireland. In that year the vessels 
arriving in port were 11,690, of which 3,112 were steamers ; 
in 1835 the total number was 4,837. The Custom House 
staff, all told, is 1,149, of whom 851 are officers on out- 
door duty. The entries made and bonds made out in 1865 
were 930,910. Two lines of figures will show the proportion 
of live stock imported into London in 1865, with the total 
brought into the United Kingdom (including London) :— 


a ge Cows. Calves. Sheep. Lambs. Pigs. 


en eee 123,689 ... 3,862 ... 86,704 ... 512,975 ... 13,067 ... 82,193 
United Kingdom... 188,326 ... 36,202 ... 55,743 ... 894,524 ... 19,642 ... 182,943 

The annual value of property assessed in London, under 
Schedule D, in 1866 was £15,261,999, of which the City share 
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was £2,137,791, and the borough of Marylebone £2,737,964. 
The food and clothing supply of London is drawn from every 
cultivated region of the globe, and includes an incalculable 
variety of stores of every kind. Setting down its expenditure 
on food at 6d. per head daily of its inhabitants, the annual 
cost of its physical aliment will not be less than twenty-nine 
millions sterling. To this must be added about ten millions 
wasted—and much of it worse than wasted—upon intoxicating 
liquors. Hight water companies supply it with more than a 
hundred million gallons daily, a large portion of which runs 
to waste; and ten gas companies furnish it with artificial 
light, which might be considerably brighter and cheaper than 
it is. 

When the census was taken in 1861, the population of 
London was 14 per cent. of that of England and Wales, and 
nearly one-tenth of the United Kingdom. The number of 
persons living in it of 20 years of age and upwards was 
1,617,930, which was 14} per cent. of the same class in 
England and Wales. The following figures will show how 
these adults were engaged in life, with the numerical propor- 
tion borne by each section to the adults of the same section 
in the whole of England and Wales (London inclusive) :— 
Professional, 95,925 (23 per cent.) ; domestic, 665,168 (16 per 
cent.) ; commercial, 135,846 (27 per cent.); agricultural, 
25,260 (14 per cent.); industrial, 584,787 (154 per cent.) ; 
indefinite and non-productive, 110,944 (18 per cent.) The 
190 parishes of London, in the fourth week of May, 1866, 
gave in-door relief to 29,366 (24 per cent. of all England and 
Wales), and out-door relief to 69,640 (9 per cent. of all 
England and Wales)—a total of 99,006, just over 3 per cent. 
of the London population, and 11? per cent. of the whole 
number of paupers in the same week in England and Wales. 
In the year ending Lady-day, 1865, the poor’s rates amounted 
to £976,262, on rateable property valued at £14,730,232.* 
The hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries of London—all of 
them supported by voluntary contributions—are on a scale 
unapproached outside its own boundaries; and in the ‘ Post- 
office Directory for 1867’ 560 societies are enumerated, many 
of them of large income, and exercising a world-wide in- 
fluence. These comprise the great scientific and literary 
associations of the empire, all of which have their head- 
quarters in London. Its publishing trade sends out annually 





* In the year ending Easter, 1803, the poor of London receiving in-door relief 


was 14,756, and out-door 55,145, a total of 69,901, besides 16,304 casuals, The 
cost was £332,625. 
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millions of volumes; and its periodical press, under the 
stimulus of mechanical invention and the abolition of the 
advertisement, stamp, and paper duties, has become a uni- 
versal medium of public instruction and education. Its 
morning newspapers are 17, its evening 10—a majority of 
them first-class. Its weekly publications, of all kinds, number 
240, and about 408 others of a serial character issue from its 
presses. The circulation of the daily press is a phenomenon 
of the age. One penny journal (which claims to be the most 
widely circulated in the world) certainly prints more copies 
yearly than were sent out from all the newspaper printing 
offices in the United Kingdom in 1840! Of course, in esti- 
mating a paper’s political and general influence, other criteria 
besides the number of copies sold have to be taken into 
account. The various reductions in the postal charges have 
affected London more than any other part of the country ; and 
the following statistics, taken from the Postmaster-General’s 
Annual Report for 1864, will best unfold their own wondrous 
tale of facts :— 





Population | Iahabited | Receptacles | Letters | Number of 
rg 1864, houses in | for Letters } delivered in| Letters to 
1804, in 1864. 1864. each Person. 





BD. crmiccunis 3,351,910| 455,779 | 1,095 {170,191,853} 51 
All England & Wales .| 20,915,859 | 3,893,991 | 12,127 |560,320,761| 27 
All United Kingdom | 29,569,364| 5,268,473 | 15,630 679,084,822} 23 
































Book Packets Free Amount /|Amount paid|Depositors in 
(including |(Government| issued by through /{P.0. and Old 
charged Stamped) Money Money Savings 
Newspapers).|Newspapers.| Orders. Orders. Banks. 
MOE cin50cdcessscaaens 9,520,706 | 7,015,190 |£3,265,796 |£4,844,632| 466,577 
All England & Wales .| 39,811,954 | 31,415,202 | 14,807,025 | 14,613,479} 1,741,872 
All United Kingdom .| 50,027,068 | 45,518,772 | 17,317,093 | 17,544,117 | 2,007,281 





The application of telegraphy to business purposes within 
the metropolitan district is increasing. The directly moral 
and religious agencies in operation over London are numerous 
and powerful; yet it is to be feared that they do not keep 
pace with the progress of population. Domestic and open-air 
missions, ragged schools, the midnight movement, theatre 
services, and temperance societies are actively plied; yet, 
with so many causes of vice and irreligion in motion, particu- 








* By ‘London’ here is to be understood Postal London—that is to say, all the 
area within a radius of about ten miles from the chief office, comprising about 
one-tenth more houses and people than are included in the registration districts, 
and under the authority of the Board of Works. The year 1864 is the one 
selected for comparison, since, for some unexplained cause, the figures are not 
furnished separately in the Postmaster-General’s Report for 1865. ; 
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larly so gigantic a system of demoralisation as the licensed 
liquor traffic, the efforts of all philanthropists and evangelists 
are shackled and thwarted to a deplorable extent. Drinking 
shops—and not least those which take the name of music 
halls—corrupt by wholesale, while other institutions perform 
their salutary task of individual reform with an enfeebled 
hand. The latest carefully compiled statistics as to Church 
accommodation have a significance that speaks for itself :*— 























P. i Deficien f ~ 
ag od of Number of of | anon pose wernt 7 
of Worship. Sittings. —" for = wrietion. t+) 
Established Church ...... 553 512,067 ! 
NonconformistChurches.| 763 | 405,828 } 80-4 { $51,887 
GNA vesesscenveevsue 1,316 917,895 





It is, nevertheless, true that the means of counteracting much 
of the vice and misery of the greatest of great cities are within 
the power of the friends of morality and Christianity, if they 
will employ them. 

The government of London is exercised by various boards. 
The City has retained its autonomy, and is ruled by its Court’ 
of Common Council, consisting of the Lord Mayor, 25 alder- 
men, and 206 commoners, elected by the wards. The rest of 
the metropolis is under the administration of 38 local boards, 
constituted under the Metropolitan Management Act of 1855, 
and consisting of 2,279 vestrymen. For improvement pur- 
poses the whole of these boards, with the City, are represented 
by deputies, who compose the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
but some better organisation is loudly called for. Were each 
borough or general district formed into a municipality for local 
purposes, and were they to elect a senate for all London, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, much of the mis- 
government now complained of would cease. The City returns 
four members to Parliament, the city of Westminster two, and 
the six boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, 
Lambeth, Southwark, and Greenwich, two each (18 in all), 
though the aggregate number of electors is upwards of 
170,000, about one-eighth of all the electors in the United 
Kingdom. The new Reform Bill creates two other boroughs, 
Hackney and Chelsea. Such a disparity between voters and 
members is only justifiable on a theory that would render all 
representative government ‘a mockery and a snare.’ 

For police purposes there are two distinct, but when needful 





* Extracted from ‘Supplement to the Nonconformist, Nov. 15, 1866. 
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co-operating bodies—the City Police, with a Commissioner and 
600 assistants, who are on duty inside the City of London, and 
the Metropolitan Police, consisting of between 7,000 and 8,000 
men, under the command of a Chief Commissioner, whose 
supervision extends 15 miles around Charing Cross, with the 
exception of the City. There are eleven courts presided over by 
stipendiary magistrates (two at each court) ; and besides these 
‘police courts,’ as they are called, the City magistrates daily 
dispose of City cases at the Mansion House and Guildhall. 

That London should have been the birthplace of many dis- 
tinguished persons is not surprising, but few will be prepared 
to hear that it is specially famous for its children of poetic and 
artistic fame. Yet, incontrovertibly, so it is; for it has been 
the birthplace, among poets, of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Cowley, Pope, Gray, Byron, Browning, with lesser 
bards of no mean repute; and, among men of artistic genius, 
of Inigo Jones, Hogarth, Landseer, Cruikshank, Redgrave, 
Holman Hunt, Egg, Frost, Leech, Doyle. If the printed 
Literature of England is proud of its Caxton, Antiquarian 
lore of its Stow and Camden, Jurisprudence of its Sir Thomas 
More, Blackstone, and Romilly, Inductive Philosophy of its 
Bacon, Civilisation of its Penn, Philanthropy of its Howard, 
Constitutional Government of its Chatham, Physical Science 
of its Faraday, London likewise may be proud of them, for 
she claims them all as her sons. Among living persons of 
distinction who first drew the breath of life in the British 
capital, we may instance Mr. Ruskin, Bishop Thirlwall, Earl 
Russell, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Disraeli, Dr. Winslow, 
and Dr. Beke; nor will justice or loyalty be content to pass 
by the name of good Queen Victoria, whom God preserve ! 

But the associations of London with the illustrious of past 
and present times comprehend all who have lived and moved 
in any of its circles of influence—political and religious, social 
and commercial, literary and scientific ; and the roll of such 
great names, if written out, would contain the vast majority 
of those who have ever aided, by voice and pen, by thought 
and action, to render England exalted and powerful, the 
mother of free institutions, and (with all her errors) the 
beneficent mistress of a sixth of the human race. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


1. Science of Wealth. By Amasa Walker, Lecturer on Public 
Economy in Amherst College, U.S. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co. 1866. 


2. Plutology ; or, the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy Human 
Wants. By William Edward Hearn, LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Melbourne. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Melbourne: George 
Robertson. 1864. 


3. Principles of Political Economy. By John Stuart Mill. 
London : Longman and Co. 


4, Political Economy. By Nassau William Senior, M.A., late 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford. London: Charles Griffin and Co. 1863. 


OLITICAL economy is a proyressive science. After a 
long period of neglect an interest in it was suddenly 
re-awakened in 1776 by the appearance of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations, by Adam Smith. Since then the study of this 
science has played an important part in human affairs. Some 
of its principles have been brought face to face with living 
society, and worked reformations in opinion and practice. 
There is much more to be done in the same direction. Free 
trade has displaced protection in England; in America, 
political economists of great power of thought and faith in 
truth are waging war against protection even now. Foremost 
among these is the Hon. Amasa Walker, ex-Secretary of 
State for Massachusetts, who has also thought deeply and 
written well upon economical subjects generally, and especially 
on currency and banking. Like most eminent Americans of 
to-day, he is also an advocate of the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. 

Political economy has shown additional reasons for the 
education of British workmen, and for a care for the health 
of the children of the labourers of the present, who are to be 
the labourers of the future. It has also declared the importance 
of co-operation in industry, a principle of as great power as 
that of free trade, and one indeed of which free trade forms but 
one application. Free trade promotes international co-opera- 
tion, but the principle is of much wider application. The 
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science is thus doing much for humanity. It has an important 
bearing upon temperance, not yet so fully and distinctly recog- 
nised by all its professors as in the future it must and will be. 
A consideration of the laws of political economy will show 
that our material prosperity is in many ways affected by the 
drinking customs of the age, as promoted by the licensed 
traffic in intoxicating liquors; and will, we think, supply one 
great and powerful argument in favour of prohibition. As to 
the right of the people to prohibit, political economy is silent, 
since this is a question to be decided by the wider science of 
political philosophy, of which political economy is only a 
subordinate branch. But the right to prohibit being admitted 
or established, all the facts, principles, and sound conclusions 
arrived at by political ecohomists, when rightly viewed, are 
clearly and cogently in favour of the prohibition of a traffic 
which wastes the national resources, checks the accumulation 
of capital, destroys the integrity of labour, and disorganises 
the constitution of civilised society. 

It is admitted by John Stuart Mill that industry, the very 
source of human wealth, is crippled by intemperance. And it 
will be seen that this effect depends not on drunkenness alone, 
but on habitual drinking. Mill says: ‘The moral qualities of 
the labourers are fully as important to the efficiency and worth 
of their labour as the intellectual. Independently of the effects 
of intemperance upon their bodily and mental faculties, and 
of flighty, unsteady habits upon the energy and continuity of 
their work (points so easily understood as not to require being 
insisted upon), it is well worthy of meditation, how much of 
the aggregate effect of their labour depends on their trust- 
worthiness.’ All who are familiar with the conduct of large 
industrial enterprises are aware of the immense difficult 
arising from the unreliability of workmen who fill important 
positions. We ourselves have more than once seen industrial 
processes impeded by the drunkenness of an engineer or a 
foreman, and it is notorious that even the comparatively sober 
men have to be watched when drink is to be sold in the 
neighbourhood of the workshop, and when once the habit of 
drinking has been formed. The drink question again is mixed 
up with the difficult problems involved in the theory of popu- 
lation. Malthus clearly proved that wages depend on the 
proportion between the savings devoted to the employment 
of labour, and the number of labourers. Wages are high 
when this capital bears a large proportion to the number of 
workmen. It is plain that saving is checked by drinking 
habits, and hence the ‘wages fund’ is decreased. On the 
other hand, population is injuriously affected by drink. The 
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worthless part of the population is increased. The restraint 
of prudence is removed, as in the case of the Irish peasantry 
from other causes, and population multiplies out of proportion 
to subsistence. There are more idle and dissolute people to 
feed, but the produce is less which has to be divided amongst 
the whole. Then, by our unavoidable Poor-law system, the 
honest sober man has to break off a piece of his crust for the 
improvident drunkard, the drunkard’s neglected wife, and the 
drunkard’s ‘ ragged weans.’ 

Senior remarks that ‘all that degrades the character or 
diminishes the productive power of a people, tends to diminish 
the proportion of subsistence to population, and vice versd. 
And consequently, that a population increasing more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence, is, generally speaking, a symp- 
tom of misgovernment, indicating deeper-seated evils, of which 
it is only one of the results.’ This effect he attributes, again, 
to all the causes ‘ which both diminish the productiveness of 
labour, and tend to produce that brutal state of improvidence 
in which the power of increase, unchecked by prudence, is 
always struggling to pass the limits of subsistence, and is 
kept down only by vice and misery.’ Intemperance pre- 
eminently does all this, to the peculiar injury of the wage- 
receiving class. We commend this fact very urgently to the 
friends of the working man, and to working men themselves, 
especially to those householders who are so soon to exercise 
the suffrage for the first time. 

These will serve as some slight preliminary indications of 
how industry is affected by the prevalent drinking ; we shall, 
however, presently show a much closer connection between 
drink and poverty, both individual and national. Meanwhile, 
let us consider the immense expenditure of this country upon 
intoxicating liquors; which represents a deplorable amount 
of misjudgment of the functions of labour and capital, in a 
community where poverty abounds, apart even from the evil 
effects of the liquors upon the bodies and minds of the people. 

With regard to the direction of industry, Amasa Walker 
clearly states the two alternatives :— 

If labour expends itself on objects that do not stimulate to further efforts or 
serve as instruments to further production, but rather debauch the energies and 
corrupt the faculties, it is evident that reproduction will be lessened and debased, 
and the whole course of industry will be downward. 

Tf, on the contrary, labour expends itself on objects that present fresh and urgent 
desires, and excite to renewed activities, it is evident that the course of production 
is upward, and the people will rise economically, with a rapidity and force such as 


signalised the career, in the fourteenth century, of Florence; in the seventeenth, of 
Holland; in the eighteenth, of England; in the nineteenth, of the United States. 


The distinction is fundamental. Shall the tendency of 
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industry be ‘upward’ or ‘downward?’ Viewed superficially, 
this is merely a question of the direction manufacture and 
commerce shall take—whether for the production of beer and 
cigars or bread and furniture. But a deeper thought shows it 
to be a question of whether men shall toil early and late during 
the whole of their lives to produce commodities which add 
nothing to the future happiness of mankind—which do not 
serve to support life, whilst future exertions are awaiting their 
reward—which do not become capital, the seed of future 
wealth. But, even were this all, we might regret the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats as much as the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor, since they, with thousands of unnecessary 
luxuries, add little if anything to the future productive power 
of labour. But, unfortunately, this is not all. To prove that 
intoxicating liquor is unnecessary, and does not aid production, 
is to supply a strong argument against the great annual 
destruction of the nation’s possible food by the processes of 
fermentation and distillation ; an argument against the waste 
of an immense amount of labour, and misuse of a vast aggre- 
gate of land and the benign productive powers of nature ; to 
which must be added the alarming fact, that this enormous 
unprofitable outlay is, to a large extent, made by those who 
are pitiably poor. People who cannot pay their rent, and who 
have no tailors’ bills (since they dispense with everything 
worthy the. name of clothing), are found in the beershop and 
gin palace indulging in this useless ‘luxury.’ A nation like 
the British cannot afford this enormous loss, were it merely 
and solely a loss of the wages of industry after they have got 
into the pockets of the labouring population. Overcrowding 
is a gigantic evil that is distressing good men in Britain, and 
justly so, for its injurious effects can never be fully estimated. 
The evil is partly seen by all, but the remainder which is not 
seen is of incalculable amount, and perpetuates itself from 
generation to generation, spreading laterally all the way. 
But overcrowding is only necessary because the labouring 
population are self-impoverished. It needs scarcely be found 
at all otherwise. As it is, it is impossible to get rid of it; it 
cannot be stamped out. Thus, leaving out of consideration at 
present the moral effects of drink, we have abundant reason 
for maintaining that, as a nation, we cannot afford the present 
outlay for strong drink. 

No one now claims for intoxicating drinks any useful part in 
our system of industry; no one even claims that they are 
innocuous as at present consumed. But let us allow, for a 
moment, that they are merely useless; by what consideration, 


then, are we warranted as a nation in spending our wages, when 
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they are earned, upon drink? Every kind heart in the land 
wishes that the little children of British homes had all shoes 
and stockings on their feet, and comfortable clothing on their 
backs, with toys and books into the bargain. But the material 
wants of the little children of this country are not everywhere 
provided for. It is not beneath the readers of ‘ Meliora’ to 
consider why these things be. Political economy can surely 
tell us what is going wrong. It can surely point out the 
causes of the evil, and thus prepare the way for a remedy. 
Political economy, as developed by recent writers, as Hearn, 
Walker, and Banfield, is based upon human wants as the 
fundamental fact of the science. Man has wants, therefore he 
works ; he wins wages by work; and he employs his wages 
that he may work again, and so on in ever-widening circles. 
Desire impels him to effort, whilst the product of past 
exertions and sacrifices gives him a fund to maintain and 
assist him during further labour. This fund is called capital. 
By wants in political economy, we do not mean what a man’s 
nature needs, but what, for any or no reason whatever, he 
desires. Hence the beerseller is quite right when he main- 
tains that he meets a want of the public. It is at the same 
time true that he promotes the want. But political economy 
shows that great differences arise from the direction which the 
labourer’s desires take. It is not all the same to a working 
man whether his money goes to the baker or to the beershop ; 
it is not allthe same to the nation. In the one case, the fuiure 
wealth of the world is augmented ; in the other, labour and 
wealth are destroyed. But supposing that a man has enough 
of the necessaries of life, and of material comforts, may he 
not indulge in beer or wine without violating the laws of 
production or any other economical law? Let us see. A 
working man’s wages may be devoted to three purposes. First: 
To productive expenditure, as for food, clothing, shelter, and 
all the commodities which meet real requirements of his nature. 
In this class of expenses we may even include many things 
which are unnecessary, if they only contribute to cheerfulness 
and contentment, thus indirectly aiding industry. Secondly: 
Wages may be spent on articles which do not, either directly 
or indirectly, promote production. It cannot be said that a 
man must never indulge in such expenditure. Perhaps much 
human happiness is derived from the exercise of this power of 
consuming unproductively. It would be absurd to contend 
that aman, when he consumes, should always be guided by 
the sole consideration of the effect of his consumption on future 
production. It is even a spur-to present exertion to have a 
prospect of possessing in the future a power over material 
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wealth which may be exercised in any manner one chooses. 
What we maintain here is, that the wage-receiving class in 
England cannot afford the immense outlay on drink, supposing 
it to be a luxury; and but for an abnormal appetite and cruel 
temptation, the people would be too sensible to continue it. 
This will not be denied, in the presence of so much pauperism 
and overcrowding. If working men spend what they can 
spare in drink, then let them cease to complain of their want 
of capital. For the third way of employing wages opens out 
the important question of capital. It is a truism that capital 
is the result of saving; it cannot come into existence in any 
other way. Here, then, comes the most important question— 
How can savings be increased? That it is possible for work- 
ing men to save and become capitalists has been proved by 
experiment, especially in Lancashire, amongst the co-opera- 
tors. But the great impediment is that men prefer to spend 
their surplus earnings (and even more) in the public-house 
on that fatal enemy of labour and capital—strong drink. 
This suggests how the national wealth-producing power may 
be increased, and answers the query, just proposed, as to 
whether a workman ought ever to spend money on drink. 
The subject will meet us again. 

But we have hitherto left out the most important element 
in the problem. Drinking is not harmless. It not only fails 
to feed and clothe the labourer, to give him strength and 
health, and to assist industry in its upward climbing; it not 
only wastes the power which is at the disposal of humanity, 
but it is an active and potent agent for mischief. The money 
spent by our labouring classes in strong drink keeps land 
engaged in producing barley, which does not go to form the 
bone and muscle of our peasantry and artisans ; it diverts the 
great powers of nature, which are the original stock upon 
which man’s industry employs itself, from channels of blessing 
to mankind into channels of uselessness and misery; and 


it mingles feelings of regret with our gratitude when we 
behold with Tennyson— 


Long fields of barley and of rye, 
Which clothe the wold and meet the sky. 


We must regard it as a serious calamity that, before the natural 
wants of the poorer classes are by any means provided for, 
they supplant these legitimate wants by an infatuated demand 
for alcoholics. The demand tends to cause a supply to be 
forthcoming ; and the supply reacts on and enhances the 
demand, ‘This is especially the case with brain-affecting 
liquors. Hence an abnormal development of an unprofitable 
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consumption and traffic, to say the least. The question we 
are now adyerting to has been attempted to be covered up 
by the statement that, as there is a demand for strong drink 
on the part of the people, and as in obedience to the laws of 
political economy, a supply is forthcoming, therefore the thing 
is all square, and there is no violation of politico-economical 
law. But we may be able to show that this demand ought 
never to have had any existence at all; that it is founded 
entirely upon a misconception of the real interests of the 
nation, or rather that it arises from an acquired appetite 
which has not stayed to consult political economy at all. Let 
us imagine a parallel case, in which familiarity has not bred 
contempt, as it is to be feared it has with some political 
economists in the question of drink. Let us suppose that 
such a demand were suddenly to spring up among British 
workmen for opium as exists in China. This would speedily 
cause vast quantities to be poured into our markets. Must 
we simply call that another beautiful example of the economic 
law of supply and demand? If opium is a useless drug, and 
the poor buy it instead of daily bread and raiment, surely we 
cannot regard this as sanctioned by political economy. Such 
is the position in which alcoholic liquor is placed even by its 
friends—it is useless to a working man, yet he sacrifices neces- 
saries for it—a procedure for which there is no sanction from 
the principles of political economy. 

All human wealth is derived from three sources, and three 
sources alone—natural agents, capital, and labour, with various 
combinations of these productive powers. The labour of man 
is his instrument by which he creates wealth. Though we 
speak of creating, yet, in truth, man can only change the form 
of things already in existence. As Bacon admirably says: 
‘Man can act upon nature only by moving things towards or 
from each other. Nature, working inwardly, accomplishes the 
rest.’ Man, then, works upon materials already furnished to 
his hand ; but he finds it necessary to have some previously 
accumulated wealth to maintain him and to assist his exer- 
tions: he wants capital in the form of food and tools. But 
this capital must be produced by labour. It is thus seen that 
labour is the fundamental source of wealth, as far as man is 
concerned. It can easily be shown that drinking, as it exists 
wherever intoxicants are used, is inimical to industry, and 
hence at war with all material prosperity. If this can be 
done it must at once be owned that the question is of vital 
importance. Because this can be shown, we consider the 
question to be the most important question before the nation. 
Upon what does the efficiency of labour depend? Ceteris 
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paribus, it depends—1. On the physical power of the labourers; 
2. On their habitual energy; 3. On their reliability; 4. On 
their intelligence; 5. On the assistance of capital. 

At the outset we are met by the fact that all the drinking 
habits of the past must be working out their effect in the con- 
stitutions of present labourers by hereditary descent. The 
children and grandchildren of drinkers are less healthy in 
consequence, and a very large proportion of our workmen are 
sons or grandsons of the ‘soakers’ of the past. We cannot 
measure the enfeeblement due to this cause, but we can speak 
certainly as to its existence and magnitude. That the present 
drinking habits of workpeople impair their physical power no 
one denies: this is a physiological fact. But effort will 
sometimes make up for deficiency of strength; and, since 
alcoholic liquors are credited with refreshing and stimulating 
powers, surely the energy of the workman will be promoted ? 
On this point, in our handbooks of political science we 
find clear testimony as to the fact, which is based upon no 
intricate reasoning, but upon broad experience. Hearn is a 
witness on the effect of drink upon the energy of labour, and, 
consequently, upon its productiveness :— 


Material checks, both to the energy of labour and to the habit of that energy, 
are also found in the personal habits of the labourer, and in the nature of his 
employment. There is hardly any description of personal excess that is not 
inconsistent with steady work; but by far the most important, both in its fre- 
quency and in its effects, is intemperance. It is needless to describe the effects of 
this terrible vice upon health and longevity, or its indirect influence, through its 
well-known tendency to produce crime, upon the direction of labour. ‘These 
results are too apparent, and have been too often the subject of comment, to 
require in these pages any lengthened notice. But the injurious effects of intem- 
perance are also felt both in checking the actual energy of labour and in preventing 
the formation of those habits of perseverance which are even of greater importance 
than energy itself. Nor do these consequences of intemperance more need illus- 
tration than the others to which I have referred. ‘The aching head and the 
trembling hand refuse to yield energetic labour. The capricious refusal to work, 
the quarrelsome and insubordinate disposition, the disinclination of exhausted 
nature to exertion, and the uncertain recurrence of these feelings, gradually give 
rise to a degree of irregularity which is but another name for the absence of 
habitual energy. Whatever may be the abilities of the labourer, if there be no 
security that these abilities will be exercised when they are required, a great part of 
their utility is lost; and this unsettled and unsteady disposition must constantly 
react upon the mode of life. 


In fact, all political economists regard the energy of a labour- 
ing population as of immense importance, as bearing upon the 
prosperity of the nation. Much of the difference in the pros- 
perity of various nations depends on the skill and knowledge 
of the people ; but even the amount of skill and knowledge 
which a people acquire depends on the habitual energy of 
their application, and whether workmen be clever or dull, the 
energy with which they work is of vast importance. On this 
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point we may again quote Hearn. In his ‘Plutology’ he says: 


But however great may be the natural powers of the labourer, or however con- 
summate his skill, or however bright his general intelligence, the industrial 
importance of these qualities manifestly depends upon the mode in which they are 
exercised. It is not the mere existence of nat or acquired powers, but their 
actual employment, that determines their utility. The principal regulator, there- 
fore, of the efficiency of labour is the habitual energy with which the labourer 
pursues his work. It is not enough that a man should on an emergency be capable 
of making great exertions. Such fitful efforts are generally followed by a corre- 
= ae reaction, and, at best, fall far short of the effects of steady and constant work, 

t has often been observed that savages are capable at times of great exertion and 
great endurance ; yet their intermittent efforts do not even bear comparison with the 
steady and continuous industry of civilised men. In every occupation we daily 
see the success which attends patient perseverance, and the comparative failure of 
even great natural powers ‘aus irregularly exerted. The clever workman who 
wastes half the week in idleness or dissipation, but who in the remaining half can 
earn what is sufficient for his support, is gradually left behind by his less quick 
but more persevering competitor. Similar results are familiar in professional life. 


In a nation like our own, where an immense temple of 
commerce and wealth has been built upon the foundation of 
industry, it is not a light question, ‘ How can energy be pro- 
moted ?’? or ‘ What stands in the way of greater energy ?” 
Sobriety is an essential condition of continued and continuous 
energy. Without it we cannot have long lives of hard endea- 
vour. The motives which induce men to work affect their 
energy and zeal. Future comfort is the reward which the 
sober man foresees ; whilst the future of those whose ‘ pleasures’ 
are associated with the taproom is too sad to contemplate. 
Wants are the cause of efforts, and guide their direction ; 
efforts should result in satisfactions. The ‘ unsteady’ work- 
man wants what he ought not to want; thus nature is out- 
raged at the outset. His efforts are without energy, and his 
‘ satisfactions’ are very unsatisfactory, even to himself. In 
this way every condition of effective industry is removed. 
The ‘scale of wants’ is turned upside down, labour loses 
its nerve and vigour, and the fruits of the harvest are poisonous 
to the reaper. 

It is a startling fact that some, even clever workmen, only 
work in order to gratify their appetite for drink. Instead of 
having a thousand different wants, one springing up when 
another is satisfied, and the whole forming an ascending ladder, 
they are slaves of this one unnatural desire—the lust for 
alcoholic excitement. They do not want books and mechanics’ 
institutes, though it is granted that they much need them. 
All they work for is to remove the pain of an abnormal appe- 
tite, which, as it is indulged, grows into an insatiable craving. 
Future happiness is a grand incentive to industry. But the 
drunkard really knows nothing of this anticipation, except so 
far as the removing of his thirst-has become to him the ghost 
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of a pleasure which he must needs pursue. On the conditions 
under which an industrial spirit is promoted, Hearn says :— 
The principal cause of energy is found in connection with the motives which 
induce men to work. On this point there are two fundamental conditions of 
energetic labour. The first is, that the labour should be productive: the second 
is, that the labourer should be sure of receiving the results of his toil. There is 
no more potent stimulus to exertion than success; and no more certain cause of 
relaxation than failure. We daily see how men who have attained to eminence in 
their several walks of life, when fresh demands are made upon their powers, rise to the 
occasion, and perform with credit an amount of work which formerly they would 
themselves have thought impossible. On the other hand, men show an almost 
instinctive abhorrence to merely fruitless labour. In the old mythology, no more 
terrible punishment could be devised for guilt of the deepest dye than an eternity 
of useless toil. 
Certainly there is nothing more like grinding the air than the 
labour of the drunkard, and great is the friction thereof. 
There is nothing more opposed to the spirit of industry than 
tippling. Higher wages only bring additional means for the 
injury of the drinker; and hence we can imagine topers, in 
sober moments, wishing that their spending power were less. 
The reliability of workmen is impaired by their drinking 
habits; hence a large amount of expense in watching and 
checking, which might be saved to the wealth of the country. 
The intelligence and morality of the working classes, and of 
the commercial classes too, suffer much from the depraving 
habit of drinking. This is a great loss to the nation, in a 
material sense. The crime of the country alone, springing in 
a large measure from drinking habits (at least, so say all the 
judges), is an immense tax upon industry, an incubus upon 
the shoulders of labour in its struggle against wants. Let us 
notice also the influence of the drinking customs upon capital, 
which is the great co-operator with labour in the blessed work 
of production. Labour and capital are now meeting in deplo- 
rable and unnatural antagonism. Not only at Sheffield, but in 
every town, and even in rural districts, opinions are prevalent 
_ that the gain of the one class is the loss of the other. Bitter 
feelings are in the hearts of the labourers against employers. 
The employers are in arms against the workmen. The great 
problem is how to reconcile the two. Naturally capital is the 
friend of labour ; it nourishes labour, puts tools into its hands, 
and shelters it from many evils. Labour, again, is the source 
and the necessary ally of capital. But labour and capital have, 
of course, some interests which are separate, and even contrary. 
Capital goes into the market to buy up labour at the cheapest 
possible price; it is the interest of labour to command a high 
price, and the amount the labourers get depends upon their 
numbers. This dependent connection between employed and 
employer tends to sink the dignity of manhood in the labourers, 
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who form the bulk of the nation. The only remedy for this 
real evil is that the workmen shall themselves become owners 
of capital. This will bridge over the gap between the con- 
tending classes. When capital has the advantage, its extra 
gains will be distributed over the whole body, labourers and 
employers alike, since all will be more or less capitalists. 

Co-operation and partnerships of industry may amend the 
social anomalies we have mentioned ; but there is a prepara- 
tory step—sobriety. Temperance men are the leaders in 
co-operation ; those who spend their surplus earnings to 
gratify the drink-appetite cannot, will not follow. It is just 
the money which is spent in drink that ought to form the - 
nucleus of the working man’s capital. At the very least, the 
working classes might have saved for this purpose during the 
past year £50,000,000 which have been wasted in the purchase 
of narcotic drinks. ‘Civilisation is the economy of power,’ says 
Liebig. The next step in the civilisation of Britain seems to 
be to check the enormous waste we have been condemning, 
and to turn it into savings, co-operation, and productiveness. 
The whole nation will thus come up a grand step towards a 
higher civilisation ; and ‘strikes,’ ‘ overcrowding,’ and ‘ pau- 
perism’ will be well-nigh unknown. 

As to the right and duty of prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
as a fruitful source of drunkenness and wrong-doing, political 
economy cannot, we have admitted, alone decide. The opinion 
of Amasa Walker on this point, as a political economist, is, 
however, interesting, as showing in what direction his investi- 
gations have led him :— 


But all these (viz., reasons against sumptuary laws) furnish no conclusion 
against the regulation of public morals a manners in things that affect the 
happiness and safety of the community. It is no longer legislation to supplement 
the wisdom of the individual or to instruct industry. It becomes the defence of 
the general good. It is not a breach of personal rights, but the safeguard of 
on liberty. If there is any habit or practice which brings disease, and suf- 
ering, and disorder, which abridges the power of labour and the span of life, 
which inflicts misery upon the innocent and unoffending, which entails expense 
upon the whole community for the charge of pauperism and the punishment of 
crime, there can be no doubt of the right and duty of the people to protect them- 
selves, through the power of their Government, by the most severe and efficient 


laws which can be devised. 

Something must be done in this matter, and it must be done 
quickly, if it is to be done efficiently. Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A., of the London University, has shown reasons 
for supposing that the greatest height of our industrial pros- 
perity as a nation has been already reached, or will soon be 
attained. Our pre-eminence in manufacturing depends, in a 
great measure, upon our coal supply; and the question has 
been brought under Parliamentary notice, through Professor 
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Jevons’s work on ‘ Coal,’ as to how long the supply will last. 
We were glad to see that the learned professor, in a recent 
communication to the daily press, drew the right inference 
from the results of his investigations. He urged that now is 
the time, when fortune is in our favour, to get rid of intem- 
perance and ignorance—the great impediments to progress 
and the great hasteners of decay. We echo the sentiment. 
But whether a nation be progressive in aggregate wealth, or 
stationary, or declining, the impoverishing effects of drinking 
customs are equally certain and destructive. They clog pro- 
gress, originate decay, and accelerate the downward course of 
communities. The teaching of political economy, then, is 
entirely on the side of temperance as an essential element in 
material greatness. One might be tempted to try to strike 
a balance between the good and the evil flowing from the 
liquor traffic, only that the figures would be all on one side. 
Above a million acres of land wasted in growing barley for 
beer (whilst England has not sufficient land to feed its own 
population); this might be put down as the first item. 
Millions of capital not only uselessly, but injuriously employed. 
The expense of detecting and punishing crime.* Thousands 
of labourers continuously engaged in the production of that 
which doth not enrich, but makes us poor indeed. To this 
must be added—if the imagination can grasp it, or if figures 
can express it—all the physical and moral deterioration of the 
labouring classes; not forgetting the shattered health and the 
wasted time which spring from this source of evil. Having 
thus attempted to measure the loss of power which humanity 
suffers from the liquor system as a whole, then let us look 
around for the per contra. We cannot find any economical 
benefit flowing from the liquor traffic. It is in scales like these 
that the liquor traffic will be ultimately weighed by public 
opinion ; and who can doubt that it will be found wanting? 

But if the drinking customs prejudicially affect the national 
wealth in every conceivable way, it ought to be found that 
when the drink is removed there is great prosperity. And so 
it is. In ‘ Meliora’ for April, 1867, we gave a description of 
the model manufacturing town of Bessbrook, near Newry, 
county Armagh, Ireland. ‘There sobriety, co-operation, educa- 
tion, and morality are displayed and developed in a manner 
which must be peculiarly gratifying to those who are pondering 
the social difficulties of the day, and seeking a remedy 





* At the recent Summer Assizes at Liverpool, after a very heavy calendar of 
violent crimes had been gone through, the Grand Jury, in their presentment, 
remarked on the causative effect of the drink. The Judge (Chief Justice Bovill), 
in reply, said that nine-tenths of these cases were caused by drink. 
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for them. The founder of the town and chief proprietor, Mr. 
Richardson, allows no public-house on the spot, nor on any of 
his lands surrounding it; and, as a corollary to this, he allows 
no police in the place. The Irish constabulary, armed cap-a- 
pie, occupy every town in Ireland, and have barracks for half 
a dozen men each along every roadside ; but there are none in 
Bessbrook. Mr. Richardson alleges that so long as he keeps 
out the public-house he can do without police; but that so 
soon as the taproom is introduced the constabulary will be 
required. There-is no drunkenness in Bessbrook; no quar- 
relling, though the inhabitants are all Irish; no theft, no 
crime, no infanticide ; in short, the operatives are models of 
sobriety and good order. Of course, it is not meant to be 
said that they have not their faults and failings, like mankind 
everywhere ; but the town is wholly free from the sad scenes 
which are to be met with publicly every night in much smaller 
populations. And the population of Bessbrook is composed 
entirely of operatives, while that of many other towns is 
mixed, comprising the wealthy and the poor. The operatives 
themselves have not two opinions on the question of the 
absence or presence of the public-house. They are agreed 
that if licensed houses were opened in Bessbrook, the reading 
room, the library, the schools, the co-operative societies, woul 
all be deserted, by only too many, for the allurements of the 
dram-shop, and that another establishment, hitherto unknown 
in Bessbrook, the pawn office, would soon be required; and 
not only so, but the police barrack, the handcuffs, and the 
dark cells would come into fashion, too, and homes now happy 
would soon be rendered miserable. All this Mr. Richardson 
had seen in too many other towns, and he decided to keep the 
licensed public-houses out of Bessbrook. The results have 
decidedly confirmed him in his resolution, and would convince 
the most sceptical of the wisdom of the course he has 
adopted, if the town were visited by them. What our con- 
sideration of economical laws would lead us to expect, in the 
train of prohibition of the liquor traffic, is found by experience 
actually to have been realised in Bessbrook and similar places. 
It is for intelligence and patriotism to apply the remedy for 
many of our social disorders, now that it has been discovered 
and proved. 
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PUBLIC FREE LIBRARIES. 


(ag students and lovers of books, the word library possesses 

a charm which scarcely any other can claim; and there 
are few associations so pleasant as those excited by it. To 
them it means a place where one may withdraw from the hurry 
and bustle of everyday life, from the cares of commerce and 
the strife of politics, and hold communion with the saints and 
heroes of the past ; a place where the good and true men of 
bygone ages, being dead, yet speak, and reprove the vanity 
and littleness of our lives, where they may excite us to noble 
deeds, may cheer and console us in defeat, may teach us 
magnanimity in victory. There we may trace the history of 
nations now no more; and in their follies and vices, in their 
virtues, in their grand heroic deeds, we may see that ‘ increasing 
purpose’ which ‘runs through all the ages,’ and learn how the 
‘thoughts of men are widened by the process of tlie suns.’ 
There we may listen to ‘the fairy tales of science,’ or to 
the voices of the poets singing their undying songs. There 
grand old Homer or sombre Dante may detain us; or we may 
pause to listen to that blind bard who, with ‘no middle flight,’ 
vaulted o’er the battlements of heaven, and did 


» « . « assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


But our subject is not merely libraries, but free libraries open 
to all comers; and the multiplication of these is, we think, 
one of the noblest signs of the age in which we live. Greater, 
grander, and nobler in their aim, and in their ultimate results, 
are these new-born institutions, where the portals are thrown 
wide open, and everyone, of high or low degree, may enter 
in and satisfy that hunger and thirst after knowledge which 
is proper to the human soul. 

Every man should have a library. The works of the 
grandest masters of literature may now be procured at prices 
that place them within the reach almost of the very poorest, 
and we may all put Parnassian singing birds into our chambers 
to cheer us with the sweetness of their songs. And when we 
have got our little library we may look proudly at Shakspeare, 
and Bacon, and Bunyan, as they stand in our bookcase in 
company with other noble spirits, and one or two of whom the 
world knows nothing, but whose worth we have often tested. 
These may cheer and enlighten us, may inspire us with higher 
aims and aspirations, may make us, if we use them rightly, 
far wiser and better than we should otherwise have been. 
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And yet how small a fragment of the great temple of litera- 
ture is contained in our bookcase. Compare the number of 
books it holds with some of the immense collections of conti- 
nental Europe—the Bibliothéque Impériale of Paris, with its 
899,000 volumes, for instance: ‘Un écrivain orientale a dit 
qu'il était plus facile d’épuiser V’océan et d’en compter les 
graines de sable, que de compter les livres qui existent.’ * 
Here, then, we may see clearly and distinctly the use of public 
libraries. Every man should own books—books to enlarge 
his views, and to aid him in the particular pursuit in which he 
may engage ; but no man can by any possibility become pos- 
sessed of anything but an infinitesimal fraction of the legacy 
left to the present by the learning and genius of the past. 
This, then, is the function of the public library—to store up 
with sedulous care the wisdom of our forefathers, and to pre- 
serve those fleeting memorials of history and manners which 
would quickly perish were it not for this fostering care. 
Nothing should be too high or too low for the care of such an 
institution. It should accumulate those works which require 
a fortune to produce, and which would otherwise remain locked 
up in the cabinets of the curious, totally inaccessible to the 
general class of students; it should also preserve the pamphlets 
and loose papers dealing with the questions of the day, and 
having, perhaps, individually little value, but which, collected, 
often throw very vivid light on the events of particular epochs, 
and afford most valuable materials for the historian, and not 
unfrequently important suggestions for the social reformer. 
‘Un sage bibliothecaire doit non seulement munir la biblio- 
théque dont il 4 la direction, de ces gros ouvrages que tout le 
monde n’est pas en état d’acquerer. Mais il doit rassembler 
avec soin le petits livres, et les pitces volantes, qui sont de 
quelque usage, a fin de les garantir de la destruction, et de les 
conserver 4 la posterité. On les cherches souvent en vain 
dans les bibliothéques particuliers, aprés leur dispersion, qui 
les rend presque tout 4 fait invisibles et introuvables.’+ 

This necessity for public repertories where the records of 
the past and speculations and discoveries of the present might 
be conserved was early felt. 

The date when the first library was organised is difficult to 
fix ; various degrees of credence have been given to the few 
passages which are to be found on this subject in classic 
authors. We have no space to enter into detail on the matter. 
Following the usual authorities, we may say that Osymandias 





* Desessart’s ‘ Notice Historique des Bibliothéques,’ viii. 
+ Clement, t. iv., p. 419. 
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was the first founder of a library in Egypt. The first public 
library is said to have been founded by Pisistratus, some five 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Certainly the most cele- 
brated library of antiquity was that of Alexandria, of whose 
magnificence and extent the most wonderful narratives have 
come down to us. The number of volumes in this collection 
have been variously stated, the figures ranging from 100,000 
to 700,000. The Roman people were not unaware of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from public libraries ; they appear to 
have had several; the first is said to have been founded by 
Asinus Pollio.* 

When Europe was overrun by the barbarians, learning took 
refuge in the cloister, and we owe the preservation of many 
ancient books to monkish care, and the destruction of others 
to monkish narrowness of mind. With the wider diffusion of 
knowledge the monastic libraries lost their value, and became 
supplemented, arid at last superseded, by the establishment of 
town libraries. Of these there are some on the continent 
which are of considerable antiquity. 

In 1848 a circular was issued to various foreign libraries, 
with the object of gaining information as to their public acces- 
sibility. At nearly all the principal libraries admission was 
either entirely or virtually free. At that date there was only 
one public library in England freely open to all comers—the 
Chetham Library at Manchester. 

In 1849 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed, and they examined a variety of witnesses as to the 
working of the continental library system, and the want of a 
similar one in our own country. Their report concludes with 
these pregnant words :— 


Your committee feel convinced that the people of a country like our own, 
abounding in capital, in energy, and in an honest desire not only to initiate but 
to imitate whatever is good and useful, will not linger behind the people of other 
countries in the acquisition of such valuable institutions as freely accessible 
libraries. Our present inferior position is unworthy of the power, the liberality, 
and the literature of the country. Your committee believe that on such a subject 
as this inquiry alone will stimulate improvement. It will be a source of sincere 
satisfaction to your committee if the result of their labours shall be to call out, to 
foster, and to encourage among their countrymen that love of literature and 
reverence for knowledge of which during the course of their inquiries they have 
had the gratification to trace the spontaneous development.t 


This committee had been appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Ewart; and in 1850 that gentleman successfully carried 
through Parliament an Act providing that two-thirds of the 





* Edwards’s ‘Memoirs of Libraries,’ i., 1—78. 
t ‘Report, &c., of Committee on Public Libraries,’ 1849. 
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ratepayers of a borough, &c., shall have power to authorise 
the levying of a rate for the purpose of providing a library. A 
singular feature of the Act was that it did not authorise the 
expenditure of a single farthing in the purchase of books. 
This grave oversight was remedied by the amended Act of 
1855; and by astill later alteration two parishes or places may 
combine and jointly establish alibrary. The important service 
which Mr. Ewart has rendered to literature, and the extent to 
which he has aided the diffusion of knowledge, by rendering 
such institutions possible, can hardly be over-estimated. There 
are now over thirty places where libraries have been established 
under the Act, and several other places have taken the preli- 
minary steps for carrying it into effect. 

Before proceeding to detail the results of Mr. Ewart’s Act, 
it may be proper to observe that Bristol, Norwich, and Leicester 
had at one time possessed town libraries, which had all become 
alienated: two at least of these have since been reclaimed, and 
are now managed under the provisions of the Libraries Act of 
1855. At Bristol, in 1613, Mr. Robert Redwood ‘ gave his 
lodge to be converted into a library or place to put books in 
for the furtherance of learning.’ Some few years after, Tobie 
Matthew, Archbishop of York, left some valuable books in 
various departments of literature free of access ‘to the mer- 
chants and shopkeepers.’ The collection was subsequently 
enriched by the bequest of John Heylin, Esq., in 1766, of the 
library and MSS. of the well-known Dr. Heylin. The use of 
the library was in 1773 granted to the originators of a sub- 
scription library, who proceeded to resolve that no keeper of 
an inn or coffee-house should become a member of their body, 
or have access to those books which the pious Archbishop of 
York had left for the benefit of the merchants and shopkeepers. 
The library was restored to its original purpose in 1856, when 
it contained about 2,000 volumes. This number, thanks to the 
energy and perseverance of Mr. George Pryce, the present 
librarian, has now increased to 8,000 volumes, besides a special 
collection of 800 books, and about the same number of tracts 
and pamphlets, relating to the local literature of Bristol.* 

In 1653 was founded in Manchester the Chetham Library, 
which owes its existence to the piety and public spirit of 
Humphrey Chetham, of whom Fuller has given a noble 
account in his ‘ Worthies of England.” This institution can 
claim to be the first libraty in Europe freely accessible to all 
classes of the community, without distinction of rank. 

The city of Manchester was the first to adopt Mr. Ewart’s 





* * Appeal on Behalf of the City Library,’ i., 740. Bristol: Edwards. 
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Act, and, chiefly owing to the zeal and influence of Sir John 
Potter, no less than £12,823 was collected by public subscrip- 
tion for a free library. At the polling booth, 4,002 citizens 
voted for the adoption of the Act, and forty against it. On 
the second of September, 1852, the library was opened to the 
public, in the presence of some of the most distinguished 
men of the day. It is not an every-day occasion that can 
bring together such men as Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, Sir Bulwer Lytton, R. M. Milnes, Charles 
Knight, Sir James Stephens, and the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
and Manchester has cause to be proud of the purpose which 
drew together such noble company. The library now contains 
77,444 volumes, of which 38,426 are in the reference depart- 
ment, and the rest are distributed in five branch lending 
libraries in various parts of the city. The newest of these— 
the Chorlton and Ardwick branch—was inaugurated with 
great éclat during the sojourn of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in Manchester, in October 
last. The reference library can claim to be one of the best 
selected and most valuable of the libraries of a similar size. 
In works relating to British history, and more particularly 
its political and commercial history, it is extremely well © 
supplied, having absorbed the best part of the collections of 
Magens, Lord Bexley, Drummond Hay, Lord Langdale, and 
Francis Place. It contains, of course, many literary rarities 
and curiosities, as, for example, ‘A Portion of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Apocrypha, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate into Dutch” 1477. Fol. Black letter.—‘ Life and 
Death of Hector.’ By John Lidgate. Lond.: 1614. Fol— 
‘The Golden Legend.” First edition. Printed by William 
Caxton. 1483.—‘ Hakluytus Posthumus; or, Purchas his 
Pilgrims, containing a History of the World. By Samuel 
Purchas. 5 vols. Lond.: 1625-26. Fol‘ Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies.” Second 
edition. Lond.: 1632. This copy of the famous second folio 
formerly belonged to J. P. Kemble. But we need not extend 
this list, though it might be possible to swell it to a consider- 
able length if the printed catalogue, prepared by Dr. Cresta- 
doro, the present chief librarian, were carefully examined. 
The books we have alluded to will serve to show that those 
who have had the management of the library have not been 
guided by any principles of false economy in their selection 
of books. The institution contains some finely illustrated 
works: for instance, the ‘Flora Londinensis,’ Sylvestre’s 
‘Paleographie Universelle,’ Kingsborough’s ‘ Mexican Anti- 
quities,” ‘ Les Arts au Moyen Age,’ by Du Sommerard, and 
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many more. The institution is made use of by all classes of 
the community, as may be seen from a table printed in the 
twelfth report, which contains a list of the occupations of the 
readers in the reference library. From this we learn that 
editors and egg dealers, clergymen and carpenters, bankers 
and barbers, alike avail themselves of the privileges which it 
affords. The total issues from all the departments of this 
library amounted, in 1855-66, to the number of four hundred 
and thirty-two thousand five hundred volumes.* 

The example offered by Manchester was soon followed by 
Liverpool, and in 1852 a special Act was obtained ; but it was 
not until 1857 that the library attained its present propor- 
tions. In 1853 the late Sir William Brown offered £6,000 
towards the cost of a new building, but afterwards, with still 
greater munificence, expressed his wish to erect, entirely at 
his own expense, ‘a Free Public Library and Museum worthy 
of the town, where the inhabitants, be their position in life 
what it may, can resort for intellectual improvement.’ The 
new building was inaugurated in 1857, in the presence of a 
distinguished company, amongst whom was the venerable 
Lord Brougham. Let us hope that this munificent example 
will have many imitators, and that more of our merchant 
princes will follow in the footsteps of Humphrey Chetham 
and William Brown. 

The Liverpool Free Library is particularly rich in topo- 
graphy, fine arts, and in illustrated works generally. It has 
also many magnificent books relating to natural history, in- 
cluding the works of Catlin, Bonaparte, and Audubon. As 
in most of these institutions, the greatest strength lies in the 
modern part of the collection, which has been collected with 
great judgment and skill. In the older literature, of course, 
the lacune are very considerable. From the fourteenth report 
we learn that the library contained 80,422 volumes ; of these 
43,261 were in the reference library, and the remainder were 
divided between the two lending departments. The issues 
from the lending libraries amounted to 401,374, and those 
from the reference library reached the enormous figures of 
472,102. These figures will serve to show that the race of 
book-lovers in Liverpool has certainly not diminished since 
William Roscoe wrote those sad yet hopeful words on being 
forced by adverse circumstances to part with the noble library 
which he had gathered together :— 





* The report for 1866-7 is not yet issued, but we learn from official information 
that in the ten months ending June, 1867, the issues were 489,320, being 56,820 
volumes more than were issued in the entire year p ing. 
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As one who destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again, erewhile, 
To share their converse, and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers, as he may, affliction’s dart ; 
Thus loved associates! chiefs of elder art! 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you—nor with fainting heart. 
For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 

When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 


What would not Roscoe, when entering upon the battle of 
life, have given for such aid as the young student may receive 
at these institutions ? 

The Salford Library (which was the precursor of the Man- 
chester Free Library, having been established in 1849, under 
the provisions of the Museums Act, 1845) is in the midst of 
Peel Park, one of the most popular of the public pleasure 
grounds in the cotton district. It is attached to a museum, 
which, under the able management of Mr. John Plant, F.R.G.S., 
has become an important collection. The library contains many 
valuable works ; its chief strength, however, lies in standard 
modern literature. The latest report issued does not give any 
information as to the number of volumes on the shelves. In 
1864-5 the reference library contained 17,748 volumes ; the 
lending library, 9,230; the patent library, 1,830. The esti- 
mated value of these books amounted to £6,686. 11s. 6d. The 
following details will show the classification adopted, and the 
number of volumes issued in each class during the past year, 
In the reference department: Theology, 1,129; jurisprudence, 
745; history, 6,589; science, 17,776; general literature, 
21,777; novels, 12,007; total, 60,023. In the lending de- 
partment: Theology, 850; history, 3,714; science, 1,670; 
general literature, 4,735; novels, 40,738; total, 51,707. By 
far the larger proportion of these appear to be works of pure 
literature, poetry, essays, and literary miscellanies of a general 
nature, 

The Bolton Library contains 21,677 volumes, and includes 
a subscription library, whose books, after a certain period, 
become available for the use of the public. In 1864 the total 
number of volumes issued was 90,677. In their report, the 
committee print a very suggestive table, from which it appears 
that in the reference department there were issued: To artisans 
and labourers, 13,566 volumes; to warehousemen, 448; to 
cotton mill operatives, 7,668; to assistants in shops, 236; 
to operative bleachers and dyers, 302; to pupil-teachers and 
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boys at school, 4,410; to shopkeepers and other tradesmen, 
560; to clergymen and others of superior position, 411; 
unascertained, 7,843; total, 39,090. In the year following 
the number of issues was somewhat less, 34,755 being the 
total number of issues in the reference department. 

Birmingham, which in 1852 refused to adopt the Act, has 
now a reference library and four lending libraries, to which a 
fifth will shortly be added. The reference library was opened 
on the 26th of October, 1866, when Mr. George Dawson, M.A., 
delivered an address. The committee explain that in the 
formation of the reference library they have been guided by 
the principles— 

I. That the library should, as far as practicable, represent every phase of human 
thought, and every variety of opinion. 

II. That books of permanent value and of standard interest should form the 
principal portion of the library, and that modern and popular books should be 
added from time to time as they are published. 

IIL. That it should contain those rare and costly works which are generally out 
of the reach of individual students and collectors, and which are not usually found 
in provincial or private libraries, 

These principles, we think, ought to govern the formation 
of all city libraries which can afford to act up to them. 
The Birmingham committee, aided by their librarian, Mr. 
J. D. Mullins, appear to have carried them out fully. A 
library which on its opening day could boast of Walton’s 
‘ Polyglot,’ the Benedictine editions of the Fathers, Kings- 
borough’s ‘Mexican Antiquities,’ the magnificent ‘ Descrip- 
tion de Egypte, published by order of the first Napoleun, 
and a long array of choice and standard books, already 
extending to 18,225 volumes, is one of which a great city 
may justly be proud. The reference library had only been 
open fifty-four days when the report was published which we 
have just quoted ; during that period 11,468 volumes had been 
issued to the public. The lending libraries are stocked with 
13,857 volumes. 

In the places to which we have so far called attention, the 
experiment has been tried on a somewhat large scale, and 
having thus attracted attention, some of the favourable results 
are pretty well known, although, perhaps, few are aware of 
the greatness to which these results have attained. It is 
gratifying to find that not only are the great cities of the 
empire quickly awakening to a sense of the benefits to be 
derived from this accessibility of literature, but also places 
which cannot hope to rival their wealthier neighbours in the 
value and extent of their collections. One of the smaller 
libraries is at Cardiff, and from the latest report we have 
condensed some interesting particulars. The library contains 
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3,049 volumes ; and the total number of books issued during 
the year was 14,436, of which 4,448 are said to belong to 
light literature, 666 to miscellaneous literature, 347 to history 
and biography, and 252 to poetry and the drama. ‘The classes 
using the library are shown to be:—Professional men and 
gentlemen, 154; merchants, brokers, and tradesmen, 191 ; 
clerks, shopmen, apprentices, &c., 486; working men, 226; 
females, 271; policemen, soldiers, &c., 34; total, 1,312. 
With respect to the books most in demand, we learn that 
‘Midshipman Easy’ was issued eighty-eight times; that 
Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden,’ a poem which requires at least 
a certain amount of culture to appreciate, was as popular 
as the ‘Dog Fiend;’ that ‘ Vanity Fair’ was requested by 
more borrowers than ‘Gil Blas;’ that ‘ Westward Ho!’ and 
‘Oliver Twist’ were equally popular; that Milton was issued 
fourteen times, and 'ennyson’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ twenty- 
six, and that Fawceti’s ‘ Political Economy’ found twenty-three 
readers, whilst Mr. Mill’s book on the same subject only 
secured fourteen. 

In the accompanying table we give information respecting 
some of the free libraries of the three kingdoms :— 


REFERENCE Lenpina 
DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. 

VOLS. ISSUES. VOLS. ISSUES. 

Birkenhead ...1861 743 6080 6474 41023 

*Birmingham...1866 18225 11468 25133 218872 

Blackburn...... 1866 5252 5802+ 5571 28464 

Bolton ......... 1864 cok 89090 oe 51587 

Bristol .........1867 about,9000 in reference and lending departments. 

Cambridge 1855-56 3377 4089 8446 36350 

Cardiff...... 1865-66 Sof sh 3049 14436 
Dundalk ...... 1867 ... about 2568 


fLiverpool......1866 43261 472102 37161 401374 
Manchester 1865-66 38426 133066 39138 299434 


Norwich ...... 1858 3354 some of which are allowed to circulate. 
oo. ee 1866 eR 4707 ea ~ 6290 
Salford ......... 1866 17748 60023 9230 51707 
Sheffield ...... 1865 2721 9385 20583 128864 


* Four lending departments. t In fifty-four days. ¢ Two lending 
departments. § § Five lending departments. 


Having given some account, however brief and imperfect, 
of these institutions, we may now make some general remarks 
on some of the topics suggested by a perusal of their various 
reports. These documents present their statistics in such 
varied forms, that it is simply impossible to make any com- 
parisons with anything like fairness or accuracy. This, of 
course, arises from conflicting methods of classifying books. 
There can be no doubt that a scientific system of arrangin 
the books in logical sequence must greatly facilitate their 
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accessibility, and so increase their usefulness. This is a valu- 
able adjunct when there is a full and accurate catalogue ; but 
when a library is devoid of catalogue, and the books are 
arranged in a heterogeneous manner, it becomes a matter of 
wonder how any one manages to profit by it and turn its 
hidden riches to account. Many will be disposed to think 
that few difficulties stand in the way of arranging books in 
useful and scientific order; but there are few subjects on 
which bibliographers are more divided; and, since Conrad 

sner’s, there have been many attempts to classify the sum 
of human knowledge. The scheme of Lord Bacon is the most 
remarkable of them all for its comprehensiveness and simplicity, 
but ‘it is more suitable for ideas than books,’ as Mr. Edwards 
has justly observed. Mr. Edwards, who has paid much atten- 
tion to this subject, and investigated it in a thorough manner, 
appears to think that the plan which best unites the requisite 
amount of scientific precision with entire practicability is that 
which arranges all the domains of human learning in six grand 
divisions :—I., Theology; II., Philosophy (Mental); III., 
History (Civil and LKcclesiastical), Biography, Voyages, 
Travels, and Topography; IV., Politics, Law, and Com- 
merce; V.,Scienceand Arts; VI., Literature and Polygraphy 
(Poetry, Novels, Essays, Encyclopedias, &c.) This system 
has been successfully adopted in some of the free libraries, 
although others use in its stead various systems, which have 
the one merit of being more elaborate—some, in fact, being 
so complicated that it would not only be difficult to say in 
what class a book ought to be placed, but almost as hard to 
decide in which class it ought not. 

Intimately connected with the welfare of these institutions 
is the question of catalogues. The disputes as to the best 
method of making catalogues have been so bitter and pro- 
longed that it is somewhat dangerous ground to enter upon. 
Those who wish to see the relative merits and demerits of 
alphabetical and classed catalogues displayed at full length 
may consult the ‘ Report, &c., of the Commissioners on the 
British Museum, 1849-50.’ The chief objection against classed 
catalogues is the impossibility of obtaining a permanent scien- 
tific classification. All schemes for that purpose are in their 
very nature artificial, and must sooner or later break down. 
Another equally fatal objection is that many books are of such 
a dubious or complex nature that it is difficult to decide in 
what section they are to be looked for. The ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ has not much in common with ‘Tom Jones,’ and 
yet, if we look to form, they both belong to the class of prose 
fiction. To the same class, for the same reason, belong 
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such philosophical speculations as ‘Utopia,’ ‘ Oceana,’ and 
‘Gaudentio di Lucca.’ Again, ‘The Pricke of Conscience,’ 
by Robert Rolle, belongs to poetry, if we take that class to 
include all metrical compositions, but the subjects of which it 
treats are theological. So with our metrical chronicles: shall 
we consider them as historical or poetical? Such difficulties, 
of course, do not exist in alphabetical catalogues. Readers 
may naturally be classified in two divisions—those who wish 
to see the works of some particular author, those who want 
all the books on some given subject. Ifthe library be a small 
one, the catalogue of which can be sold at a cheap rate, and 
with a prospect of soon exhausting the edition, the wants of 
the public will be best secured by printing in one alphabet 
the titles of the books, arranged first under the authors’ 
names, and second under the names of all the subjects of 
which they treat, and also, in the case of works of fiction and 
literary miscellanies, under the first word of their title, of 
course excluding articles and prepositions. But if the library 
be one of considerable magnitude, and constantly receiving 
additions, it is evident that a succession of supplements would 
soon produce a multiplicity of alphabets almost appalling. The 
only solution of this difficulty we have seen is contained in 
a remarkable pamphlet published anonymously in 1856, but 
now known to be from the pen of Dr. Crestadoro, the present 
librarian of the Manchester Free Libraries.* The plan pro- 
posed in this brochure is to divide the catalogue into two 
distinct portions ; the object of the first part being to give a 
full and accurate description of each book contained in the 
library, it being quite immaterial what order this part is 
arranged in, so long as each separate work is distinguished by 
a progressive number. The second part is called the finding 
catalogue, and consists of short entries of the book, under 
the name of the author, under the title of the book, and 
under the names of all the subjects it may treat of. When 
the accessions to the library have become sufficiently numerous 
to require a supplemental catalogue, the index or finding cata- 
logue to the first volume is incorporated with the index to the 
second volume. It is obvious that this simple process, repeated 
as often as occasion may require, will effectually prevent the 
necessity of the first inventorial catalogue ever being reprinted. 
We are surprised that this system, so simple and so con- 
sonant with the spirit of the age, has not been more generally 
adopted. 





**The Art of Making Catalogues of Libraries; or, a Method to Obtain a 
Printed Catalogue of the British Museum Library.’ By a Reader Therein. 
London, 1856, 
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But we must now draw our remarks to a close. We have 
shown that these new-born institutions are making rapid pro- 
gress; that they have already become important agents in 
that general diffusion of knowledge which is a characteristic 
of the time; that their usefulness is not (as has sometimes 
been imagined) confined to any one class, but is shared alike 
by all sections of the community. Finally, we trust that we 
have shown sufficient of their beneficial results to induce the 
reader to hope that they may increase and multiply until no 
town shall be without a library from which may flow a stream 
of literature fertilising all the land. Let us hope that ere long 
there will be no student, no book-lover, no man, rich or poor, 
unable to gain access to a library where Theology may instruct 
him, and History spread out the records of the wondrous past, 
and Science show the power and wisdom of the great All- 
Father, and Art unfold her dazzling beauties; where the poet’s 
song may cheer the sorrowing heart, and where all may receive 
help from the wisest and best of the literary sons of men. 





MUSIC HALLS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 


* ei to the recent litigation between the proprietors of 

the music halls and theatres, and to the Parliamentary 
inquiry into the matter which took place last year, public 
attention has been much directed to this question. It will, 
therefore, be the purpose of this paper to glance at the most 
salient points of the inquiry, and to supplement it by facts 
which have come under the notice of the writer. 

The whole of the controversy on this question may be 
briefly summed up in one sentence: Whether or not public 
entertainments of a dramatic character should be permitted 
in any building in the auditorium of which intoxicating drinks 
are sold and consumed ? 

The Select Committees of the House of Commons of 1832, 
1853, and 1854, recommended that theatrical representations 
should be separated from drinking and its accompaniments. 
The recommendation of the last-mentioned committee is so 
positive on this point that it will be better to quote it here :— 


Your committee are fully impressed with the importance of, as far as possible, 
dissociating om of public entertainment from the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Dramatic and musical performances have a’ tendency, under strict censorship, to 
raise the character of the people, and there is evidence of a growing taste for such 
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entertainments amongst the working classes, and which it appears to your committee 
may be made to serve as a powerful counter-attraction to the public-house. 


In contradistinction to this opinion the committee of last 
year have reported that— 


It is not desirable to continue the existing restrictions, which’prevent music halls 
from giving theatrical entertainments. 


No arguments are adduced:in favour of this proposal, nor 
are reasons of any kind given for its adoption by the com- 
mittee. Their motives for doing so must, therefore, be supposed 
to be derived from the evidence given before them. 

_The assumption upon which the report is based seems to be 
this :—That music halls tend to enlighten and elevate the 
masses, and to draw them from evil courses, and that they 
should therefore be encouraged. 

The answers of the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby to Mr. Locke 
(Nos. 109, 110, 111), with regard to the Cambridge Music 
Hall, will serve to illustrate this view :— 


If the artisan had not been there with his wife, would he not in all probabilit 
have been sitting in a public-house, or might he not, at all events?—To my mind, 
he was sitting in a public-house. 

But his wife was with him ?—Yes., 

Is it not a beneficial thing that a man and his wife should amuse themselves 
together ; the wife going along with him, at all events, restrains him from com- 
mitting any excess ?—Certainly. 


The audience we are previously told consisted principally of 
artisans. Is this always or generally the case? In answer 
to a previous question (101), Mr. Ponsonby says :— 


I went the other day to the Alhambra, as I thought I might be asked the ques- 
tion, and certainly the society was not of the best description. 


Questions 179 and 180, addressed to the same gentleman, 
run thus :— 


Should you say that at the Alhambra there were any respectable tradesmen 
present with their wives and daughters ?—I cannot say that I saw any. 

The women who were there were principally, in your opinion, women of the 
town ?—They appeared to be exercising their calling most openly. 


Question 1120, addressed to Sir Richard Mayne, bears on 
the same point :— 


What was the character of the reports that you have had, if any, with regard to 
the larger establishments ?—I think generally that allegations have been made that 
there was disorder and indecorum, and, upon inquiry, I have found that it is only 
that a large number of women who were known to be prostitutes, and some people 
who had been drinking, have been seen, but no open or overt acts of indecorum 
have been noticed. 


Mr. Locke, who seems to have taken the leading part in the 
committee, gives us a clue to his ideas of public decorum in 
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es comment upon Sir Richard Mayne’s answer to question 
1071 :— 


Sir R. Mayne: I have been struck, too, in those houses where foreign sailors and 
foreign women are found, by noticing that their conduct is much better than that 
of our own women, and more decorous externally, both with regard to dress and 
manner.—Mr. Locke: They are more accustomed to be allowed to amuse them- 
selves, perhaps, than in this straitlaced country. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Locke’s dictum as to this being a 
‘ straitlaced country,’ it must be said in the interests of truth 
that, in this instance, the statement does not seem to be borne 
out by the facts. Here, at any rate, is a portion of the circular 
of the French Government to the different préfets, which 
shows that our regulations are far more latitudinarian than 
those in force in France :— 

Si le décret du 6 Janvier supprime les anciens priviléges dans l’intérét de l’art 
et de l'industrie, il ne supprime aucune des garanties qui protégaient la société, 
Yordre et la morale; il les confirme au contraire, et c’est dans ce but que l’art. 3 
consacre la législation relative 4 la censure thédtrale, conformément au décret 
du 30 Novembre, 1852. . . . Vous pourrez, quand vous le jugerez convenable, 
autoriser les propriétaires des cafés 4 faire exécuter dans leurs établissements toute 
espéce de musique instrumentale, et chanter toute sorte de morceaux de musique, 
méme de l’ordre le plus élevé, sans toutefois porter atteinte au droit des auteurs 
sur les ouvrages du répertoire moderne. Ces éxecutions instrumentales et vocales 
devront toujours, comme par le passé, avoir lieu sans.aucun costume ni travestisse- 
ment, sans décors et sans mélange de prose, de danses et de pantomimes. 

Now, we are told by the director of the Alhambra, in answer 
to question 1457, that ‘the working classes, the lower class 
of people, are in the balcony quite alone.’ Sir Thomas 
Henry’s evidence is, however, in direct conflict with this 
statement. He says that women of the town go up into the 
gallery, and that he saw about fifty or sixty there. Based 
on this evidence the question suggests itself : Can it be for the 
advantage of the wife of the artisan to be associated with such 
neighbours? If, as we are told, in answer to questions 99 
and 568, and in other parts of the report, ‘the principal object 
in a music hall is the sale of spirits,’ in what way can the 
restraining influence of the wife be brought to bear, since she 
voluntarily associates herself with those of her own sex who 
know no restraint, in a building where the sale of spirits is 
the first inducement ? The report does not vouchsafe to tell 
us in what way her good influence shows itself in the husband. 

Let us now see the effect of music halls on the rising 
generation. Mr. Henry Pownall, chairman of the Middlesex 
Sessions, in answer to question 517, says :— 


I have had letters sent to me by individuals who blame us very much for 
granting those licences, and they say that their daughters and sons have been 
ruined there. 

(603) Have you ever inquired into the truth of any of these stories ?—Yes. 
Have you found them to be true ?—Yes. 
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The evidence of Sir William Bodkin, Assistant Judge for 
Middlesex, is of even greater importance on this point. 


(1834) Mr. Locke: Why should not one man who has not so much money as 
another man have an opportunity of seeing a ballet if he likes ?—Mr. Bodkin: I 
do not know; I give no opinion about that; I only know that cases frequently 
come before me of a crime that is now very much on the increase—I mean the 
crime of embezzlement, robbing employers; and I find that the young men are 
ra ee induced to get into these difficulties through attending cheap places of 

is kind. 


The answer to question 1928 is of a similar purport, with 
the addition that in the case of men of more*mature age the 
cause of ruin is betting. 

But does betting exist in music halls ? 

Tn answer to question 3139, Mr. B. Webster says :— 


Licwd ord do not report what takes place at the Oxford, because that is now the 
musical Tattersall’s of London. 


But, Mr. Webster being a theatrical manager, his opinion 
may be prejudiced ; let us, therefore, see what is said on the 
point in the Daily Telegraph of August 20th, 1866 :— 


Many gentlemen closely identified with racing have gone off to their shooting 
boxes. That fact will account'in some measure for the tameness that rules at the 
present moment in the emporiums of betting, from Albert Gate and the clubs 
down to the ‘ Musical Tattersall’s.’ 


Judge Bodkin emphatically condemns betting in places like 
these :— 


(2028) The cases are innumerable of men being ruined by going to low betting- 
houses, and betting first their own money, and then their employers’ money. 


But even the learned judge does not seem to be fully aware 
of the monstrous evils which find shelter under the name of 
betting at the music hall. In the case of Little v. Price, 
reported in the Times of the 29th June last, the following 
evidence was given. The action was for £75—the plaintiff 
being described as a betting man, and the defendant as a clerk 
in a bank :— 


In cross-examination the plaintiff admitted that he lived by betting. He said 
he was in the habit of meeting with other betting men at the Oxford Music Hall, 
in Hyde Park, Farringdon-street, and at the top of the Haymarket, but had never 
been ordered off by the police. He denied that he had pressed the defendant to 
engage in betting transactions, and that he had refused to do so. He admitted that 
at an interview which he had had with the defendant and his wife after the money 
was lost, they had both asserted that the defendant had never authorised him to 
bet for him. He said he had never threatened to expose the defendant, or 
threatened him with the loss of his situation; but he admitted writing a letter in 
which he said that if the money were not paid the whole matter would be laid 
before his mother and stepfather, ‘and the devil knows who, and the consequences 
are nothing to me, not so to you.’ He also admitted that several statements in 
that letter were untrue. At the end of the plaintiff’s evidence the jury interposed, 
and said they were prepared to find a verdict for the defendant. The case, how- 
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ever, proceeded, and at the close of the plaintiff’s case the jury at once found a 
verdict for the defendant. . Serjeant Parry, on the defendant’s behalf, said that, had 
it been necessary to call him, he could have denied that he had ever been at a race 
in his life, or that there was any truth in the plaintiff’s story. 


After telling several untruths, the plaintiff himself admits 
that he endeavoured to extort money by threatening the 
defendant with the loss of his situation and other menaces, 
and the jury have decided by their verdict that the action 
was without foundation; in fact, that a man was threatened 
with the worst consequences if he did not pay money which 
he did not owe. 

How much longer will the police consider it necessary to 
wait before they ‘ order off’ these social vampires ? 

The Sporting Life of the 10th August last says: ‘We can- 
not further refrain from expressing our regret at the decline 
of honour observable in racing transactions, not only for the 
simple sake of the turf, but for the credit and reputation of 
English gentlemen.’ Matters must certainly be in a very bad 
state when one of the organs of the turf is thus obliged to 
lecture its supporters. 

The unblushing villany now very generally practised under 
the name of betting finds a fitting ally in the brutality which 
characterises some of its supporters, and against which more 
than one journal has lately had to raise its voice. The latest 
specimen derives its root from the music hall, and the ruffian 
who was concerned in it supplemented it by boasting of his 
work, and of his ability to pay any fine levied on him. The 
case is thus stated in the Daily Telegraph of the 15th August 
last :— 

Frederick Landor, bar-keeper at the London Pavilion Music Hall, was charged 
with assaulting Mr. Joseph Rosenthal, jeweller. Complainant stated that he had 
had a dispute with the defendant respecting a bet. On the previous evening the 
defendant came up to him and said, ‘ Are you going to settle that bet?’ He told 
the defendant that he had not received the money, and the defendant then spat in 
his face, called him ‘A —— Jew,’ and kicked him. After tripping him up the 
defendant kicked him while he was lying on the ground, some of the kicks alee 
on the mouth, and others about the head.—Mr. Tyrwhit, having heard witnesses 
who confirmed the complainant’s statement. remarked that it was quite clear to 
him that the defendant had committed a most brutal assault, and he would be sent 
to prison for twenty-one days, with hard labour.—Eventually his worship altered 
his decision, and imposed a fine of £5. 

Hitherto we have only had evidence before us of the effect 
of music halls upon artisans and their wives, shopboys, and 
people in similar circumstances. We are, however, given to 
understand in the report that gentlemen are in the habit of 
frequenting them, or one of them at least. It will now, there- 
fore, be proper for us to see what attractions there are for this 
class. The director of the Alhambra says, in answer to 
question 1484,— 
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_The same gentleman who goes to the theatre comes in at ten o'clock to smoke 
his cigar at the Alhambra. 

(1485) They come to see the late performance ?—Yes. 

(1486) It amuses a man while he is smoking his cigar ?—Yes. 


Now, we are told that the entertainments at music halls 
should be of a very varied character (7440)—tumbling, singing, 
ballet dancing, and the like. For the gentlemen while 
smoking their cigars there is, however, another form of 
amusement at the Alhambra at least, which does not come 


—— any of these categories. Let the report speak for 
itself; — 


(1654) Sir Arthur Buller: About that canteen which you have at the Alhambra : 
I understand that you made that expressly for the use of the persons employed at 
the theatre ?—Mr. Strange: Yes. 

(1655) For the use of the women as well as the men ?—Yes. 

(1541) Now, about this canteen: is the canteen open during the entire evening? 


es. 

(1542) And gentlemen who have your permission go there ?—Yes. 

(1688) I suppose that gentlemen who visit the canteen treat those girls (the 
ballet girls) ?—Very likely. 

(1569) Do they (the ballet girls) come to the canteen in costume ?—Sometimes 
they do; I may say always, in fact. 

(1703) Do you exercise any vigilance over the character of the females who 
keep the bars ?—No, we cannot do that. 


A publication styled ‘ London by Night,’ which has recently 
appeared, and which seems to aim at giving pictures of ‘ fast’ 
life, thus speaks of the ‘ canteen ’— 


A friend engaged as a danseuse at the Alhambra was taken ill; and, knowing 
that Sybil had once been engaged at Rural Lane, asked her to go as a substitute, 
and after some consideration a was accepted by the ballet-master. 

This initiated her into the ‘canteen;’ the veil of its eleusinian mysteries was 
raised. The sylphs—how like sylphs when dressed, or rather encased, in their 
own attire !—solaced themselves with a little refreshment in the canteen ; and they 
wanted it, for a ballet girl's work is hard, and champagne is not a bad stimulant. 

Had Sybil been anything but what she was, she would have been a little surprised, 
and her modesty shocked, to see the sylphs sitting upon the knees of gentlemen 
having the privilege of the entrée, and drinking wine with the grace of fairies, but 
rather more copiously. 


Let us now see Judge Bodkin’s opinion of this kind of 
amusement :— 


(1974) Mr. Lusk: Do you not think it would be better to improve the enter- 
tainments given at the music halls ?—Mr. Bodkin: It depends on what is called 
improvement. They would be improved by withdrawing that which (it is of no 
use concealing it) must tend to inflame the passions of young men, where women 
play in the ballet and afterwards join the men. 

(1856) Is there anything which you would wish to add to your evidence ?—I 
think that, in consequence of what I have heard since I have been — in 
this room with regard to the canteen, and the visits paid by men, and the introduc- 
tion of some of the ballet dancers into that room, I ought to add that it recalls to 
my recollection a case which came before me once se the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden: it was a place which had a music and dancing licence, and they had 
poses plastiques, and had ballets of women there in a demi-nude state; they drank 
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with the men who went there, and at last it became so horribly disgusting that the 
police interfered, and it was put down. 


Mr. Henry Pownall, in answer to question 508, seems to 


find other objectionable features of this character in music 
halls :— 


Mr. Locke: But though now, at the music halls, there are some females of that 
character, is there anything improper going on—is the people’s conduct improper 
in any way ?—I should think not in the main body of the place. 

(509) But you say there are secret rooms at the side, where you have never 
— and where you have been told there is something improper going on ?— 

es. 


Question 1191, bearing on the same point, is addressed to 
Sir Richard Mayne :— 


With regard to the structure of the houses, supposing it were found to be 
the fact that there were arrangements made for private rooms, or rooms of 
some other character for facilitating immoralities, would it be the duty of the 
police to make themselves acquainted with these circumstances, and make a 
report to you ?—No, I think not, unless it was very gross. The police have no 
direct authority whatever with regard to brothels; the public are quite mistaken 
upon that subject ; the police have no authority whatever with regard to brothels, 
and those private rooms may be considered of that class. 


Now, the director of the Alhambra (1886) says ‘ that he does 
not think that there can be anything improper in these private 
rooms or boxes’ at his music hall, and he further informs the 
committee, through the medium of Mr. Stanley (2778), that 
his object in instituting the ‘canteen,’ was simply ‘to prove 
that there was no harm in it.’ 

To what lengths this novel test for morality may eventually 
be carried, it is, of course, impossible to say; but it is ap- 
parently already bearing fruit in a manner as extensive as its 
most earnest promoters could wish. Here at least is an 
advertisement on the point, which appeared in the Daily 


Telegraph of the 6th April last :— 


Batu.—A Fancy Dress Ball, the great feature of the London season, on Friday, 
12th April, at St. Martin’s Hall. This splendid ball-room will be entirely 
decorated and illuminated, in honour of the great national boat race, the Oxford 
and Cambridge. The colours of each will be represented by 300 ladies, specially 
invited for this festival. The ball will be under the management of Mr. John 
Baum. The band, consisting of 100 performers, will be under the able direction 
of M. Riviére. Supper at one a.m. Dancing until five a.m. 


In other words, three hundred professional dancers in 
special costumes were to receive free admission to this hall in 
order to serve as an attraction and an inducement for men to 
visit it. Unless we mistake very much, the names which 
appear so prominently in this advertisement are to be met with 
equally prominently in the programme of the Alhambra Music 
Hall, as managers of departments there. 
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Let us now hear what the evidence in the report says with 
regard to country music halls :— , 


Mr. Goschen: You do not seem to approve of the way in which the music halls 
are carried on at some of the small towns ?—Mr. W. T. Simpson: Unless they are 
carried on in the same fashion as they are in London; if you were to see them you 
would say so. Take Dudley, where there are 60,000 inhabitants; go into one of 
the great places there, which are all like glass; you cannot hear a word; there is 
the music, and there is a collier and his wife fighting, and a child crying, and that 
they call a concert room. It is all in front of the bar. 


Having now brought out the principal features of the 
Parliamentary report, we will give the results of a visit to 
some of these halls—the Metropolitan, in the Edgware 
Road; the Oxford, in Oxford-street; the Alhambra, in 
Leicester Square ; and the Pavilion, in the Haymarket, 

In all of these places the number of women who are termed 
‘unfortunate’ largely predominated over any other. Could 
any one have a doubt upon this point, it would only be 
necessary for him to see the number of showily-dressed 
women who go to them alone, and the manner in which they 
meet with associates. 

The director of the Alhambra has set down persons of this 
class present in-his hall at from three to four per cent. This 
per centage is unfortunately very far below the mark, for a 
personal inspection revealed in one part of the building 54 
women to 282 men, and in another the proportion was 36 to 
86. These taken together give a result of twenty-four per 
cent. 

With regard to the evil effects of music halls on servants 
and young girls, one medical man has furnished a list of six 
who have gone astray through their visits to one of these halls 
only ; and the Daily Telegraph of the 17th June last supplies a 
lamentable case of a little girl of thirteen whose ruin had been 
mainly brought about by visiting these places. 

Betting, too, seems to be carried on most openly, for a visit 
to the Oxford showed some seventy or eighty men engaged in 
the practice, in a bar partitioned off from the main body of 
the hall. And as for the gentlemen who go to the Alhambra 
at ten o’clock for the late performance, it seemed that about 
that time the audience—at least, that portion of it in front of 
the stage—began to dwindle away; in fact, that the most 
brilliant part of the performance, namely, the gorgeous ballet 
at the end, was the worst attended. 

Very little attention seemed to be given at these halls to 
the performances ; about two-thirds of the audience appeared 
engrossed in sipping their liquor, or in talking to women. 
The effect of a magnificent old chorus, ‘The March of the 
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Men of Harlech,’ at the Alhambra, was to cause nearly the 
whole of the audience who were not seated to turn their 
backs upon the stage. 

Notwithstanding the denial of the director, the practice of 
admitting women without payment, and without ticket of any 
kind, seems not unknown there—an instance of it at least 
came under observation during a personal visit. In another 
case, tickets for another hall were shown to the writer, which 
professed to admit the bearer free, that is to say, the admission 
was to be returned in drink. 

At each of these places what is colloquially termed a 
‘ roaring trade’ was driven in malt liquors and spirits; and 
during a short stay at the Metropolitan, the writer was 
accosted no fewer than nine times by two waiters, and urged 
to ‘give orders.’ In fact, Mr. Stanley, late of the Oxford, 
states in his paper, ‘without the profit on refreshments 
it would be impossible for the music halls to be kept open, 
and the proprietors frequently expend more than their receipts 
for admission in the cost of the entertainments which they 
produce.’ 

If the expenses of the music halls exceed the receipts for 
admission, incentives must, therefore, be thrown out to the 
public to spend money in drink—to indulge, in fact, in what 
has been branded by numerous Committees of the House of 
Commons, ‘ who bear unvarying testimony both to the general 
intemperance of criminals, and the increase and diminution of 
crime in direct ratio with the increased or diminished cou- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks.’ 

But the evils of the forced drinking system do not seem to 
be confined only to the audiences at music halls, but are equally 
to be met with among the performers. Several letters from 
music hall performers have appeared in the Era, from time to 
time, more particularly on the 24th and 31st March, and the 
7th April last, complaining that they are constantly compelled 
to ‘treat’ the music hall officials with liquor. An extract from 
one of these letters will serve to show their general tenor. The 
writer commences by stating that ‘he is a professional of 
several years’ experience in most of the leading provincial 
music halls.” The system is, it seems, technically termed 
‘ prossing,’ and is thus alluded to :— 


Whatever may have been its origin, there is no question but the ‘ prossing’ 
qm is now a recognised and expected custom. ‘E. N.’ declares that it is only 

e lower class of music halls where this extortion is carried on systematically. 
My experience teaches me the reverse. If by the ‘lower’ he means the smaller 
ones, where only two or three are in the orchestra, the matter would be but 
trifling, and scarcely worthy of remark; but it is the large or ‘upper’ halls to 
which I refer, where the members of the orchestra are much more numerous, and 
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I myself have oftentimes been obliged, after coming a long and expensive journey 
for a twelve or eighteen nights’ engagement, to deny myself many comforts (before 
drawing my first week’s salary) in order to satisfy the ‘friendly’ cravings of these 
beery vampires. Lae : 

The proprietors of the music halls candidly avow that theY 
must induce people to drink in order to make their establish- 
ments pay. ‘They appeal to the committee to grant them fresh 
facilities for attracting the public to drink, and the committee 
forthwith endorse their application. 

If the interests of morality had for a moment been con- 
sidered, would this have been done? Would it not, for 
instance, have been better to have recommended that these 
places should be converted into theatres, conditionally on their 
excluding the sale of intoxicating drinks from the auditorium, 
and on their suppressing the objectionable features of which 
the evidence in the report speaks so strongly ? 

One would think, from reading the recommendations of the 
committee, that there must be some cogent reason in the 
background why music halls, as they are at present constituted, 
should be encouraged. For instance, that the inhabitants in 
their neighbourhood were very anxious that they should be esta- 
blished for their moral and intellectual recreation and improve- 
ment. If so, why does not the report furnish evidence of it? 
That which has come under our notice bears a very different 
aspect. According to the Standard of March 25th, 1858, 
when the licence for the Alhambra was first applied for, Mr. 
Sleigh appeared to oppose the application, and said :—‘ Not 
only are the parties for whom I appear opposed to the licence 
sought for being granted, but the same is backed by the names 
of the vicar, the churchwardens, and thirty respectable 
inhabitants of the square (Leicester Square), they, according 
to my instructions, believing it would be made a plague spot 
of this metropolis. 

But to return to the drinking question. 

In a theatre we find that the audience will not take any 
refreshment during the performance, and in the intervals less 
than ten per cent. of those present seem to feel the necessity 
of taking any. We are, therefore, left to suppose that the 
audiences at music halls are differently constituted in every 
respect ; that, in fact, it is necessary for their well-being and 
morality that they should be perpetually drinking. 

This new moral code, in fact, teaches us that it is more 
beneficial for a man to take his wife and family to a music hall 
in order that they may all drink together, than that he should, 
as under the old system, pursue his vicious courses alone. 

Did some such conclusion as this suggest itself to the 
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committee when they omitted to analyse and tabulate the 
evidence—a matter which has always been attended to in pre- 
vious cases of a similar nature? If not, why are we not told 
upon what portions of the evidence the committee found their 
recommendations, and how is it that not one word of repro- 
bation is uttered with regard to the terrible abuses disclosed 
by the witnesses ? 

As no steps have yet been taken in Parliament to give effect 
to this ill-considered report, let us hope, in the interests of 
morality and public decorum, that those who have so nobly 
distinguished themselves hitherto in promoting the well-being 
and welfare of their fellow-creatures will press upon Parlia- 
ment the necessity for purging and purifying the evils here so 
briefly and feebly described, instead of silently allowing im- 
morality, in its many guises, to clamour for fresh privileges. 





A WILD NIGHT AT SEA. 


[ was late one stormy Sunday evening early in January, 

18—, that a woman, about twenty-six years of age, sat on 
a low chair before the fire, rocking herself to and fro in an 
agony of grief. As a clock outside the parlour door struck 
eleven, and a gust of wind swept round the house, with a 
weird, moaning sound, she shivered and crouched closer to the 
warmth. Looking at her earnest face, on which the fire-light 
played lovingly, you were struck rather by its variety and 
beauty of expression than by regularity of feature or fineness 
of outline. The dark eyes, the flexible mouth, the soft brown 
disarranged hair, the anxious brow, the pale lips, all now 
exhibited some agony of mind which their owner was suf- 
fering, and instantly made you sympathise with her in her 
sorrow. Few, however, would have been in haste to intrude 
upon that lovely girl, in whom strength of character was 
evidently united to the sweetness that played round the lips 
and in the eyes occasionally, when hope gained a temporary 
victory over despair. 

The tinkling of a bell from an upper room in the house 
disturbed her. She arose immediately, and walked to the 
apartment whence the sound had proceeded—not quickly, but 
with the measured steps of weariness. As she opened the 
door a gentle voice said kindly : ‘ Agnes, my dear, are you not 
coming to bed to-night ?’? There was no light in the room, 
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but she advanced to her mother’s bedside, and, taking the 
hand that was extended to her, kissed it passionately without 
answering. 

‘Sit down, Agnes,’ said the voice again; ‘my dear child, 
you are looking forward to meet sorrow ; is it wise ?” 

‘It is such a night, mother,’ Agnes answered, in a hollow 
voice ; ‘Joe’s ship must be near land, and if it is, what 
danger! Besides,’ she added, slowly, ‘I have an awful pre- 
sentiment that I cannot shake oif, of some dire disaster to 
the Hamilton.’ 

The mother said a few words of comfort, and then there 
was silence for many minutes in the dark room, save for the 
soughing of the wind as it died away over the sea in the 
distance, or the loud, angry clamour of its advancing force, 
when the house shook and the windows rattled with its 
violence. 

‘Don’t stay awake for me, mother,’ said Agnes; ‘but I 
can’t come to bed and sleep when Joe may be ” She 
could not finish the sentence for the choking sensation in her 
throat. 

‘Very well, my poor darling,’ replied the mother, tenderly ; 
‘then you must keep up the fire, and take down a shawl to 
put round you; and if you can rest a little, lie down in the 
easy chair. Good night, Agnes.’ 

They kissed each other fondly, and long after the light step 
was heard descending the stairs did the fond mother stay 
awake, in earnest prayer for her child. After an hour or two 
sleep overcame her, and then the troubled girl alone kept vigil 
for her lover. 

She made up a good fire, wrapped a plaid shawl around her, 
and took her seat on a low ottoman, in almost the same 
attitude as before. <A terrible blast of wind, and the moan 
of distant waves beating on the sands, made her get up 
and look out from behind the curtains into the night. It 
was dark. One or two stars alone were visible as the 
fast-driving clouds swept across the heavens. Sleet was 
fast falling, and far away, when she had accustomed her 
eyes to the dimness, she could discern a revolving glimmer 
from the lighthouse on the cliff, and a white line of 
foam crawling along the shore. ‘This was not the place 
to which her lover’s ship would be tending. A vague 
dread of the rock-bound coast of Cornwall haunted her 
thoughts—an unknown, cruel coast that so often made ship- 
wreck of the fated vessels that were driven ashore, or whose 
captains were not well acquainted with its every danger. She 
turned from the window and sat down again, gazing intently 
Vol. 10.—No. 39. S 
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into the fire. Upon this young woman had descended a ‘ night 
of weeping’ such as only earnest souls can know, or, knowing, 
can bear without a human presence. It was necessary to her 
to be alone, now that the billows swept over her soul. She 
greaned aloud sometimes, at others she wept, and bitterly did 
the remembrance of every unkindness she had shown her 
lover rise up in judgment against her. She took up a locket 
which she wore upon her bosom suspended by a short gold 
chain. The whole had been his last present to her before he 
sailed. She opened it, and gazed long and lingeringly on the 
bold, handsome features of the sailor; then turned her eyes 
again towards the fire. The bright, ruddy coals formed 
themselves, as they had done a hundred times before, into 
sweet home pictures, dissolving views, first, of their meeting 
again after that long, wearisome voyage; then of dear, quiet 
gatherings in the home that she had thought should be theirs 
by and bye, peopled as fancy or hope dictated, with the 
mother’s chair beside the hearth, and sportive children in the 
foreground, and ever the same manly figure of her captain as 
the centrepiece. And from these pictures she awoke again 
and again, with a start and a sigh, to glance round the empty 
room, to see written over every picture and on every wall a 
sentence which haunted her—‘ Never again in life!’ ‘Never 
again in life!’ No more meetings, then, on this side of the 
dark river of death, no more clasping of hands, no more 
interchange of loving thoughts and words. 

And the ghosts of those unkindnesses, how they besieged 
her! Once she had thrown herself back with an air of aimost 
repugnance when he had wished to kiss her, and he had ex- 
pressed his surprise and annoyance. Her excuse then to her- 
self now scarcely seemed to console her ; he had been drinking, 
and was slightly intoxicated. It was the only time she had 
ever seen him so, and she had been disgusted, as a pure woman 
naturally would be, at the discovery of this vice in one she 
so fondly loved. She had thought that she refused to kiss 
him, in that haughty manner, to point out to him his error; 
but looking at the little quarrel now, Agnes only blamed her- 
self; the peril of her lover on this stormy night, the danger 
to which he was constantly exposed, made her full of pity and 
excuse even for his gravest faults. In the other instances 
she recalled, she had, indeed, been to blame, and they gave 
her still more pain. Then she would linger dreamily and 
deliciously over the happy hours they had spent together, 
their pleasant walks, their social evenings. So, in these alter- 
nations of lamentation and recollections of the sunny memories 
of her life, the night wore slowly away. Every now and then 
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she repaired to the window. Out of doors there was little 
change, save that snow had taken the place of the sleet, and 
it drifted and was whirled about on the raging wind. Towards 
morning she laid herself upon the hearthrug, with her head on 
a sofa-cushion, and fell asleep, worn out with grief and watch- 
ing ; but it was only to awake, after a few minutes, with a 
low scream, for she had dreamed of falling into a well and 
was drowning. So she shook herself, stirred the fire, rose, 
and walked about the room. 

Captain Joseph Campbell, her lover, had been brought up 
close to the sea. He was the son of a Scotch fisherman, and 
had obtained a far better education than is common amongst 
his class in England. At fourteen years of age he went to 
sea, bound apprentice to the captain of a Newfoundland trader, 
and he had raised himself to be boatswain, and then mate, 
and at length, before he was thirty years of age, captain of 
the fine ship Hamilton, with a crew of eighteen able-bodied 
seamen. ‘The voyage from which he was daily expected had 
been to the West Indies, for a cargo of rum and sugar ; and, 
from the long continuance of boisterous weather, there was 
ample ground for anxiety in the heart of Agnes May, if he 
had not yet landed. 

Agnes and Captain Campbell had been engaged just after 
he became mate of the Hamilton; and, after his first voyage 
as captain, their wedding was to take place, for which, during 
the months of his absence, Agnes and her mother had been 
busily preparing. 





‘Man the lifeboat! Man the lifeboat!’ The loud cry was 
passed from one to another of a little group of hardy fisher- 
men, who stood watching the fate of a tine ship that was fast 
drifting that wild night on to the rocky shores of their dan- 
gerous coast. Already the boat was on the beach, prepared 
for sea, and with the ready gallantry and heroism of brave 
men, her crew stood forward from their companions at the 
first summons of their captain. This was not the first time 
they had risked their strength and life itself to save their 
fellow-man ; and could that glorious boat have told her tale, 
she might have recounted adventures almost unparalleled 
for instances of self-devotion and noble hardihood. 

It was no easy thing, now, to push off from shore in the 
wildly foaming and dashing billows: whilst the extreme cold, 
the blinding snow, the furious, raging wind, the dark rocks 
rising like black phantoms of despair on almost every hand, 
rendered steering a critical operation, and were enough to 
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deter even true-hearted men from thus adventuring them- 
selves. Rockets already hadbeen fired from the beach, but, 
by some strange perversity or ignorance, though they had 
reached the imperilled ship, the lines had not been made use 
of, and the only chance of saving the crew lay in the exertions 
of the lifeboat! 

‘Pull away, my hearties,’ said the captain, by name Trewin, 
a fine young man of good position and cheery temper, who 
steered the little boat. ‘If we can only reach her before she 
sinks or goes to pieces, there’ll be many hearts to bless ye— 
wives and sweethearts, and little children.’ The captain’s 
voice was raised to a shout, but it only just reached the ears 
of his crew over that terrific storm. 

‘Sure *nuff, capen, we’ve got a will, never ye fear, one and 
all, ye knaw, and Cornish lads are the boys to work ;’ and a 
kindly laugh went round till, as they got further into the 
water, the snow dashed against their faces so that they could 
hardly see, and talking was rendered impossible. 

‘ Get under her bow, captain, dear, out of the wind,’ shouted 
the coxswain ; ‘that’s our only chance of saving the dear critters 
alive,’ he added, in the drawling tone of voice, half plaintive, 
half droll, which is peculiar to the inhabitants of Cornwall. 
With great difficulty—for again and again their boat was 
driven from the side of the vessel by the rough waves and yet 
rougher wind—they placed her alongside, and shouted to the 
captain of the ship, which they now discovered was called 
the Hamilton, to accept the means of safety now within his 
reach. ‘And doay be quick, my dear,’ shouted the coxswain, 
the oldest man ofthe lifeboat’s crew, ‘for we can’t bide here 
long.’ 

But now they beheld a sight that made the blood curdle in 
their veins: the captain, a young man, stood on the deck, 
and, with excited gestures and pistol in hand, threatened to 
shoot the first sailor who dared to leave the vessel’s side. 

‘My dear sir, urged the captain of the lifeboat, ‘for God’s 
sake let the men come, and come yourself, or we shall be too 
late to help you. There is not a minute to be lost ; your vessel 
has already struck; your honour in leaving her is as safe as 
ours in fetching you. Come along, men, at once.’ 

The captain of the Hamilton scowled at Captain Trewin as 
he spoke ; but a few of the sailors skulked past the infatuated 
man, and dropped into the boat, whilst he still stood swearing 
and gesticulating as before, and repeating his commands. 

‘Not a moment to be lost ; come, come!’ shouted the crew 
of the lifeboat again and again; but, though now fifteen of his 
men were safely in the boat, he furiously forbade the mate to 
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leave him; and a sick sailor was below of whom the Cornish 
men had no knowledge. 

‘We can’t get here again, captain; come now,’ shouted 
once again the captain of the lifeboat, at a loss to understand 
the position of affairs. At that instant the ship gave a lurch, 
and only by a hurried movement and an instant pull was the 
Mary Trevenna prevented from being capsized herself, and 
perhaps seriously injured in that boiling sea. As it was, an 
oar was wrenched out of the hand of one of the oarsmen, and 
no time must be lost in getting to the shore. So, though un- 
willingly, they turned her from the Hamilton. The boat was 
very heavy now with her cargo of fifteen precious human souls, 
and many a watcher on the cliffs and beach feared as she sunk 
into the trough of some mighty wave, and exulted as she rode 
again safely on the crested billows. The captain of the Mary 
Trevenna could not wait till they landed before he asked the 
sailors the reason of the strange, mad conduct of their hand- 
some young captain. 

‘Our cargo is rum, unfortunately,’ replied one of the men, 
‘and since Captain Campbell has been in trouble about his 
ship, he has been drinking incessant.’ 

‘ And the mate ?’ demanded Captain Trewin. 

‘He doesn’t drink, he’s a teetotaler, sir; but he’s mighty 
fond of our captain, and he said to us, says he, “‘ You go, boys, 
it’s right you should, but I'll stick to Captain Campbell.” ’ 

‘ Are you all out ?” 

‘ All but one, besides those two. There’s a sick man down 
below.’ 

‘We can’t go back; their last hope is gone with us,’ said 
Captain Trewin, sadly. ‘I’m sorry, indeed; but we’ve done 
all we could, and stayed as long as we dared.’ 

‘There’s no blame to any man, save Captain Camp- 
bell,’ said another sailor; ‘and he’s got the drink in him, so 
that he doesn’t know what he’s about.’ 

‘No, he was a first-rate fellow, and as jolly a tar as ever 
took to salt water; brought up to it all his born days, and with 
@ kindly word for all his crew, till he opened the rum casks 
from Jamaiky. I’d sooner have gone without my grog than 
this should happen, and cast the barrels overboard.’ 

‘The best thing you could have done, Jack,’ said Captain 
Trewin, who was himself, as so many Cornish men are, hearty 
in the teetotal cause. The boat grounded on the sand, and 
the sailors having lightly skipped ashore, were heartily and 
kindly welcomed by the whole population of the little fishing 
village on the coast. 

Next day the lookers-out on that wild shore, turning to the 
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place where the Hamilton had drifted, could see nothing ; the 
ship had sunk! All that day there came floating in to the land 
the cargo of that ill-fated vessel—kegs of rum and barrels of 
sugar—and the Cornish folk, strong in their teetotalism, for- 
bore to taste the poisonous beverage, which had already de- 
stroyed, directly and indirectly, three lives on board the 
Hamilton, of which it had been the freight. 

And in the afternoon, tossing on the still stormy waves, 
drifting nearer and nearer, came a human form, one of the 
three ; and, as they pulled it in, the rescued crew recognised 
their captain, a handsome man, lately strong and in the full 
glory of his manhood, with a locket on his breast enclosing a 
curl of woman’s hair and the likeness of a fair sweet face, 
bespeaking a true and tender heart—a face that you have 
already seen in its agony in the little. parlour far away ; and 
in the pocket of his waistcoat was a long love-letter, in clear, 
firm writing, signed ‘ Ever your true love, Agnes May.’ 





‘I knew it would come, mother—I felt it that night; and 
oh, I could bear it if it wasn’t that they might have been 
saved.’ 

This was the wail which again and again resounded from a 
broken heart. The shame of his intoxication, the thought 
that he had, through drink, sacrificed his own precious life 
and that of Andrew Johnson, his mate, the good-hearted 
Scotch friend of his boyhood, were additions to the bitterness 
of a grief that, for one who, like Agnes May, could know no 
other love in life, was the shrouding of all joy, the ending of 
all mirth. 

A telegram had summoned Captain Campbell’s father to 
Cornwall, and Agnes had accompanied him. The wife of the 
mate, Maggie Johnson, had been unable to leave her sick 
child ; so the two bodies had been brought home to be buried 
together in a churchyard by the sea, though not on the wild 
Cornish coast. Agnes had felt a mournful satisfaction in thus 
being able to take a last sad look on her beloved dead ; but 
the face wore an expression of anxiety and trouble which dis- 
mayed her. It seemed as if, too late, he had awakened to the 
folly and sin he had committed, and for which he could never 
atone. 

‘My poor Joe,’ she exclaimed, throwing her arms round his 
lifeless form, which lay upon a bed in the upstairs room of a 
fisherman’s cottage ; ‘my poor Joe, and if it had not been for 
the drink you might still have been with me—saved, saved.’ 

And when they returned, and ‘with much manifestation of 
sympathy and a most affecting burial service, the bodies of the 
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two young sailors had been laid in their graves, Agnes could 
not obtain peace. A black shadow of disgrace was at her 
side, marring all the recollections in which she indulged con- 
cerning her lover, darkening his memory with the gloom of 
sin. She struggled bravely against despair, as it was in her 
nature to do. For her mother’s sake she would keep well 
and try to be composed, but it would not do. Her health 
broke down, her reason gave way, and a moping melancholy 
tules the life of the young Captain’s destined bride, poor 
Agnes May. 

Still she lives on, calling forth in her mother a devotion and 
tenderness which it is beautiful to behold. But, oh, as we 
consider these wasted, and sacrificed, and shadowed lives, are 
not our hearts stirred within us to speed the good time when 
the rum fiend, and gin fiend, and all their hellish brood, shall 
be exorcised from our fair world, never again to make hearts 
desolate and homes empty—never again to cause such a 
tragedy as was enacted on that wild night at sea? 
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Havixe conducted the military corre- 
spondence of the Treasury, and superin- 
tended the Commissariat for many 
years, I was supposed to have peculiar 
advantages for dealing with the subject. 
The arguments and proposals which I 
laid before the Commission were after- 
wards maintained by me in discussion 
with a War Office Committee, and they 
have lately been carefully revised, with 
the aid of nearly ten years’ further 
experience. 

The points to which public atten- 
tion is at present chiefly directed are, 
the failure of the recruiting system, and 
the formation of an army of reserve. I 
have resumed the subject at an earlier 
stage. If, by an alteration of the prin- 
ciple upon which the army is constituted, 
the service can be made popular, and 
attractive to allclassesof the community, 
the recruiting difficulty will disappear, 
and it will only remain to determine 
the conditions under which trained men 
shall be transferred from the regular 
army to the army of reserve. 


The real position of the question 
cannot be understood unless we open 
our eyes to the true character of the re- 
cruiting system. The recruiting of the 
army is conducted entirely in public- 
houses, to which the recruits are in- 
veigled by ‘ bringers,’ who are crimps of 
the worst description, touting about in 
all the lowest haunts of the town. The 
recruits are habitually plied with drink, 
and they are generally under the in- 
fluence of liquor when they are enlisted. 
They are also deceived by false expecta- 
tions as to the amount of their remune- 
ration, and are indueed to make false 
representationsas to their age, unmarried. 
state, &c. The recruiters are paid by 
head-money, and they have therefore a 
personal interest in these objectionable 
practices. As soon as the recruits 
receive the bounty-money, their com- 
rades get round them, and it is drunk 
away; so that the man not only gets 
drunk himself, but makes the men of 
his company drunk too, unless he keeps 
the money to enable him to desert, with 
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a view of getting another bounty else- 
where. The recruiting sergeants, being 
lodged in the lowest houses in a town, 
where they meet only with the worst 
characters, become depraved; and even 
good non-commissioned officers, after 
having been employed on the recruiting 
service, frequently return to their 
regiments dissipated in habits and 
appearance, and greatly in debt. Com- 
manding officers refrain from sending 
their best men on recruiting parties, in 
order that they may not be corrupted. 
What, therefore, must be the effect upon 
raw recruits who have just entered 
upon a new line of life, and come under 
the influence of more experienced 
associates ? 

The most disheartening thing of all 
is, that we appear to be revolving in a 
vicious circle, for the proposals sub- 
mitted to Parliament in the recent sup- 
plementary estimate would only hen 
bad worse. The Commission report that 
‘bounty-money is usually spent in riot 
and dissipation, and any increase in that 
direction would only tend to demo- 
ralise the army, and to encourage 
desertion ;’ yet it is proposed largely to 
increase the bounty-money. The head- 
money paid to recruiters is the im- 
mediate stimulus to the tippling and 
swindling of the recruiting system; yet 
the head-money is to be raised from 
15s. to 20s. for each recruit enlisted for 
a specified regiment, and to 25s. for 
each recruit enlisted for general service. 
The chronic cause of misunderstanding 
and complaint is the discrepancy between 
the nominal and real amount of the 
soldier’s pay; and yet it is proposed to 
add the 2d. a day to the nominal pay, 
instead of deducting it from the stop- 
pages. The soldier is not even to 
encouraged to profitable industry, by 
giving him his fatigue-jacket and forage- 
cap free, as recommended by the Com- 
mission. Until the stoppages are 
reduced and equalised, so that the 
soldier may, under all circumstances of 
his service, receive the same net rate of 
pay, to be diminished only by his own 
miscon duct or mismanagement, we shall 
not be able to prepare, in a eemnary 
form, he long-desired official statement 
of the advantages of his position, so as 
to save the youth of the country from 
the misrepresentations of recruiters, and 
to put the soldier’s engagement on the 
footing of an honest, well-understood 
contract. We are not just to ourselves 
in omitting to do this, for the advantages 
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enjoyed by our soldiers, in comparison 
with labourers and artisans, are, in some 
respects, very great; and the further 
improvements in the terms of service 
which I have ventured to recommend 
would make the army a really desirable 
profession for rational men. 

Of course, it is extremely difficult to 
keep together an army which has been 
got together by such an utterly im- 
moral system of recruiting. In 1858, 
29 per cent. of the army at home had 
their names inserted in the ‘Hue and 
Cry’ as deserters, or 20,360 men out of 
70,000. Of these, 18,211, or 33 per 
cent. to strength, were from the line. 
In order to prevent the army from 
disbanding, flogging was re-enacted in 
the Mutiny Act of 1859, with a special 
application to desertion; and _ the 
punishment still known as ‘ branding’ 
was directed to be inflicted with in- 
creased particularity. The returns of 
the Inspector-General of Military Pri- 
sons, and the Appendix to the Report of 
the Recruiting Commission, tell their 
own story. These severities have dimi- 
nished desertion, but they have also 
checked recruiting. The Commission 
recommended that the scale of payment 
for the purchase of discharges should 
‘be considerably raised,’—or, in other 
words, that it should be made more 
difficult to leave thearmy. This would 
both check recruiting and increase de- 
sertion. Besides losing the services of 
the deserters, and of the soldiers em- 
ployed in apprehending and guarding 
them, every trained soldier who deserts 
and is not recovered costs the country 
at least £100; and the cost of recovering 
and punishing deserters amounts to a 
large additional sum. The vote for the 
administration of martial law for 1867- 
8 is £87,370, being an increase of £3,000 
over the preceding year. 

Why, in this case only, do we steel 
our hearts against the commonest hu- 
manity, and shut our eyes to the most 
obvious dictates of morality? We pick 
out of the streets persons for whom we 
are not specially responsible, to reclaim 
them inreformatories and penitentiaries ; 
and ourselves, through our paid agents, 
corrupt our young soldiers, who have 
the most affecting claims upon us 
for protection and help. Even our 
army reformers, who have done so much 
for the soldier after he is enlisted, avert 
their eyes from the flagrant scandals of 
the recruitingsystem. Wheneethis gross 
inconsistency, this strange anachronism ? 
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Tf the truth be not told, there can be no 
amendment; and the truth is that, 
according to the existing constitution of 
the army, the existing recruiting system 
is necessary for our national safety. 
There are but two sets of motives by 
which mankind are influenced. One 
appeals to their animal nature and 
their fears; the other, to their human 
nature and their hopes. By giving to 
soldiers who enter through the ranks a 
share of the military, and nearly the 
whole of the administrative promotion, 
we could make the army an object of 
desire to the whole of our population, 
including that largest and best portion 
of it which has been practically excluded 
for more than two hundred years. The 
only bitter thing which the mildest of 
men—the late Sir Robert Inglis—ever 
said in Parliament was during the short 
reign of the railway king:—‘I can 
admire an aristocracy of talent; I can 
respect an aristocracy of rank; but an 
aristocracy of wealth isnot to be endured.’ 
The army is the last place where this 
a should be in the ascendant. 

ow much longer will it be permitted 
to obstruct every kind of improvement 
in that branch of the public service 
upon which the preservation of all our 
interests depends ? 

Our recruiting system, and the penal 
system by which it is supported, effec- 
tually exclude from our army all but 
the lowest stratum of the lowest class. 
Even respectable working men refrain 
from enlisting. The recruits are the waifs 
and strays of society. The Commis- 
sion has remarked upon their ‘extreme 
youth.’ They are to a great extent boys 
who have got into trouble, and been 
kidnapped by the recruiters. Another 
large class are men of broken character, 
who make a trade of deserting and get- 


ting fresh bounties. My proposal is that 
existing arrangements should be so 
modified as to make the army a desi- 
rable profession for that portion of our 
population which occupies the largespace 
between this class and that which fills 
the commissioned ranks. It is a great 
mistake to limit our conception of the 
middle class to farmers and shopkeepers. 
Owing to the spread of education and 
the increase of industrial undertakings 
of many different kinds, the middle class 
has become immensely important merely 
in point of number; while in point of 
character, if it were fully represented in 
the army, it would leaven our military 
service to a degree which would amount 
to a complete transformation, Even 
our safety as a nation may be involved 
in the satisfactory settlement of this 
question. There is mischief in the air, 
and clouds are gathering in several 
quarters. On one point there can be no 
doubt. The worst feature of the in- 
surrection in Ireland is, that while the 
leaders in 1848 were a few conceited 
gentlemen, who were connected with the 
mass of the population by a very im- 
perfect sympathy, on this occasion the 
insurgents are led by a considerable 
number of middle-class men. The 
Trish have a decided genius for the mili- 
tary profession; and if, when better 
times come, they are freely admitted 
to advantageous terms of service in a 
reformed army, we shall find a new 
security in the element which is now 
most adverse to us. ‘Che constabulary, 
who have behaved with such exemplary 
fidelity and gallantry, are as thoroughly 
Trish as the insurgent leaders; but they 
are engaged in our service, and are 
therefore on our side—Zhe Purchase 
System of the British Army. By Sir 
Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. 


THE MONTHLY NURSE. 


WE will take a fair specimen of her class. 

@ is a woman about fifty, comely in 
figure, neat in her dress, which generally 
Consists of a print or merino gown 
(according to the season), white apron, 
muslin neckerchief, lace cap, which with 
its white ribbons has done duty, no 
doubt, at a christening in the last, or 
last but one family. There is always 
something very characteristic about the 
figure of a monthly nurse. A peculiar 


breadth of back, from her shoulders 
down, as though she disdained the con- 
trol of stays. There is a protective 
look about her arms and lap, which 
suggests the idea of comfort for the in- 
fant in such quarters. And when I speak 
of her bright twinkling eye, a peculiar 
blandness of her general expression, and 
a calmness in all her movements, I think 
you have a very fair picture of a monthly 
nurse before you. This personage gene- 
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— carries a good deal of authority 
with her, she makes an impression as to 
her importance upon every member of 
the family. She inspires confidence in 
‘her lady,’ of whom, and ‘her baby,’ 
when it arrives, she speaks very boast- 
fully. Everybody and everything must 
ive way to and do homage to these two 
eities of the household, for the time- 
being. All the domestics are at her 
command, when required; housemaids 
are sent flying, footmen are despatched 
on messages at a minute's notice, if need 
be. This freedom exercised by the 
monthly nurse, in ordering the servants, 
often leads to a little jealousy and ill- 
feeling on their part, and the good 
woman has a difficult task sometimes, 
to steer her way, and keep an even 
course, avoiding to clash unpleasantly 
with the servants, and at the same time 
to see duty done to her especial charges. 
Happy the person who ie this tact ; 
much discomfort may be saved by a 
sensible demeanour on her part. 

I would here recommend, in order to 
save much disappointment, and much 
unnecessary intercourse between the 
servants of the lower-house and the bed- 
room, that all drinks and food, such as 
gruel, sago, and what is required for the 
invalid, be prepared by the monthly 
nurse; she will willingly do it, if it be 
agreed upon beforehand. Cooks in 
general have not the best method of 
preparing food for sick rooms; and it 
1s essential that it should be done in the 
most wholesome, nice manner, with a 
view to nourishment, and to tempt a 
delicate appetite. In winter there is no 
difficulty about a fire, and in summer it 
could be arranged for one to be lighted 
during a portion of the day in a 
dressing-room, or any adjacent room 
accessible to the nurse. For, besides 
preparing the food, there is another 
important matter which ought to be left 
to no other than herself—airing clothes ; 
and, as this cannot be done under the 
eye of the nurse in summer without the 
contrivance suggested, a trustworthy, 
conscientious nurse will be pleased if 
opportunities are allowed her for seeing 
to such things as come immediately 
under her proper care. 

Nurse L—— was engaged to attend 
me with my first baby, and was duly 
installed in the house fully a week be- 
fore the event took place: this gave me 
an opportunity of judging of her. She 
answered very much to the description 
of monthly nurses in general: she had 


that bland, quiet, undisturbed look and 
manner which few of them are deficient 
in—they study it no doubt; their self- 
possession inspires confidence, and has 
its advantages ; they never appear: hur- 
ried or in a fright; no matter what 
happens or is likely to happen, there is 
the same calm look and blank expression 
when they choose, so that it is impossi- 
ble to read in their face any intelligence 
of what is passing—even at the most 
critical period, although the doctor and 
nurse naa thoroughly but silently 
understand each other: this is right,— 
during trying scenes it is well to k 
the patient calm and free from fears. 
had the utmost confidence (to begin 
with) in this nurse, as most young 
mothers have, especially with their first 
child. See was an oracle of wisdom: 
all she recommended was done, in fact 
she had the whole control of the infant. 
The opinions of grandmammas and 
aunts fail before the supposed superior 
judgment of the old nurse. 

Nurse L— was one of the old-fashioned 
sort, who thought it highly important 
to administer a liberal amount of 
‘physic,’ according to the approved 
ancient custom prevalent in the days of 
great grandmothers. Doctors seldom 
interfere with these matters; and so the 
poor babe was dosed plentifully at 
intervals, amidst a fearful deal of strug- 
gling, choking, and screaming; but i 
was told it was ‘all for its good:’ and so 
in very ignorance and trustfulness I 
allowed it to continue. 

The morning and evening ablutions, 
with the torments of dressing and un- 
dressing, were a sad scene—a daily 
recurring trial from beginning to end 
for me and the poor babe: I begged, 
and begged in vain, that the nurse would 
desist for awhile, that the child might 
take breath and not scream itself into 
convulsions; but Iwas notheeded. ‘It 
must be done,’ was always the answer, 
‘and the sooner it is got over the better.’ 
Then to quiet my fears and reassure me, 
she would say, ‘Why, ma’am, it does 
the little dears good to cry—it stretches 
their lungs ;’ and, ‘ babies always cry,— 
it wouldn’t be natural if they didn’t, 
would it, my darling?’ and would then 
go off into a long rigmarole of a talk to 
the baby, in the true old nursey style 
(as if it could understand), partly to 
avoid any further remonstrance on my 
part: and so the dressing was finished 
and the poor little creature, instead of 
being refreshed, was weakened and 

















wearied by its efforts, and went involun- 
tarily into a slumber from very exhaus- 


tion. I always thought this a horrible 
state of things that an infant should be 
subjected to such a system of daily 
torture; but I was necessarily passive, 
because I could not then control things 
nor command a remedy: but in later 
years, when I had gained courage to 
undertake this business myself, I was the 
more convinced that it is unnatural for 
an infant to scream through what ought 
to be a pleasant process, if managed 
with the smallest degree of judgment 
and care. 

Inow recollect some circumstances at- 
tending the administering of medicine 
to the infant, which I looked upon at 
the time as mere accident; but I dis- 
covered afterwards that this woman 
could not read! She passed her defi- 
ciency off with great address,—always 
putting on her spectacles and seeming 
to try and decipher the direction on the 
bottles, then giving it up, saying she 
was ‘so near-sighted ;’ and she would 
ask any one who happened to be present 
to read the label for her: this answered 
till a fresh bottle arrived, and the same 
ceremony wasagain gone through. But 
one day two bottles stood side by side 
—alike colourless; one was a mixture, 
the other an eye lotion; and the en- 
trance of some one to the room of 
quick observation was the happy means 
of staying the nurse’s hand about to 
administer a dose of the latter to the 
infant internally. Another mistake she 
really accomplished, which caused great 
suffering for a time, but happily resulted 
in eee: she applied dill-seed 
water to the infant’s eyes instead of rose- 
water, both being in the same sort of 
bottle; and, though labelled distinctly, 
to one who could not read and would 
not ask they were alike. She made the 
venture, and erred. I thought little of 
these things at the time beyo: ' the 
temporary annoyance at the iniant’s 
suffering through carelessness, as I con- 
sidered it: but now I view it in a more 
serious light: it is unprincipled in the 
highest degree for people to pretend to 
what they are not equal to; and not 
having the honesty to avow their defi- 
ciency, adds to the fault in every way: 
they are emboldened by their success— 
or rather their escapes from committing 
any harm—forgetting that it is to God’s 
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providence alone we owe such protec- 
tion, and not to the ignorant recklessness 
of those who risk our life and health. 
We have, indeed, wonderful instances of 
God’s goodness in protecting us: but 
let us not dare too much ;—ninety-nine 
times we may escape, and the hundredth 
we are lost. Let us then take every 
precaution to guard against dangers 
that surround us on every side, and, 
trusting in His care, we need not be 
afraid. 

Let us carry out this preeaution, by 
endeavouring to secure conscientious 
and intelligent people about us: this 

lan, if ps oon generally, would also 
om the good effect of setting ignorant, 
ill-informed people to work in gaining 
information to fit them for the duties of 
the capacity they aspire to; so that the 
demand for intelligent and knowledge- 
able servants, etc., would tend very much 
to increase the supply of such. 

But to return to the narrative. The 
first baby had a tolerably good con- 
stitution, and struggled through much 
mismanagement, the extent of which I 
was not aware of till this woman nursed 
me with my second child; it was not so 
robust as the first, and could not contend 
with the dosing, &c. At length an in- 
discretion on the part of the nurse 
caused it to be ‘struck with the cold,’ as 
she expressed it herself; she took it out 
of doors at a month old in January, 
because (as she reasoned ) the firat child 
went out at that age in June. Convul- 
sive fits ensued, and it is a marvel that 
the little creature survived, considering 
too that the warm baths given to restore 
it to consciousness and to revive it from 
the fits, were at much too high a tem- 
perature. At length I discovered that 
this woman was a drunkard (it is of no 
use attempting to soften the term for 
such a heinous offence in one of her 
profession), and more, that she used to 
give the poor babe some narcotic to 
cause it to sleep, and it was administered 
in such quantities that the poor little 
sufferer could arouse from the effects of 
the torpor only by means of a convul- 
sive effort. I then took entire charge of 
the dear babe, and slowly, oh! how 
slowly did it rally, and at length recover 
from the sad effects of such mal-treat- 
ment.—A Few Friendly Words to 
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THE NURSERY GIRL, 


Ler her be neat in her dress, without 
over preciseness; orderly in her habits, 
without over particularity; for these 
extremes would interfere with her duties, 
and with the freedom and comfort of 
the children. But if you are happy 
enough to secure a really conscientious 
nurse, she will, without prompting, 
study to carry out all her plans in order 
to promote the health and happiness of 
her charges. 

I need not say that ‘patience is a 
virtue’ much eulogised generally, but 
especially commendable and needful in 
anurse. But herein they are too apt to 
fail, particularly at night. If an un- 
fortunate little being happens to be 
restless and wakeful, it is a trying time 
for child and nurse. Much misery is 
spared children if they are good sleepers. 
Few mothers guess what their little ones 
often go through during the gloomy 
hours of night. I would have them look 
to this. I remember the first idea Phad 
of such a thing was from a friend of 
mine, the mother of three children, who 
had the utmost confidence in her nurse, 
and I believe she could rank with the 
best of them in many respects. The 
whole family were on a visit, at Christ- 
mas-time, in the house of a relative; 
the room assigned to the little visitors 
and their nurse, for their sleeping apart- 
ment, was near that of the lady of the 
house. After a day or two she spoke 
to the mother concerning the treatment 
her children received at the hands of 
the nurse at night. Scolding, threaten- 
ing, and often it was not confined to 
words, but went to an extent that no 
nurse ought dare to attempt. The 
mother was astonished, she could not 
believe, though her friend assured her 
she was not mistaken. The mother 
spoke of the kindness of the nurse’s 
manner, the fondness of the children for 
her, which no doubt deceives many. 
But those who are thus deceived do not 
enter sufficiently into the feelings of 
these little creatures. They are naturally 
light-hearted, forgetting all but the 
present. Affectionate, returning the 
endearing caresses of the nurse, who 
knows so well how and when to bestow 
them. But she is entirely a different 
creature to them at night. They see a 
figure at their cot or crib, in the dim 
light of the nursery lamp, they feel a 
hand with that prophetic pat, which 
tells of other treatment close upon them ; 


they hear a deep voice so different from 
the endearing tones of their ‘Nursey’ 
in the day. ‘They are breathless, in awe 
and fear they lie, not daring perhaps to 
ery; but if perchance their terror finds 
vent in pitiful accents, they soon learn 
to repent of such a course. Thus many 
a night is passed, and the pale face and 
heavy eyes would tell a tale, if parents 
knew how to interpret; but daylight 
disperses the actual trouble, their play- 
fellows and their play soon restore their 
spirits, ever buoyant, and thus they are 
happy till night returns, the dread of 
which, when bed-time comes, may 
account for the dislike on the part of 
many children to retire. 

This, I am assured, is one of the great 
sins and stumbling-blocks in nurses ; 
so that, of late years, I have asked upon 
engaging one, and I advise my readers 
to do the same, ‘Can you bear your rest 
disturbed if need be?’ Their quick- 
ness will point out to them the meaning 
of this question; and if they think you 
are on the alert for such things, it may 
in some measure check the frequency of 
such perpetrations as I have alluded to. 

It is natural for children, when in 
health, to sleep, but there are also some 
natural causes for disturbance and 
restlessness at times, such as teething, 
the effects of warm weather, and so on. 
But I think want of judgment on the part 
of many nurses aggravates the evil, and 
the forcible means used (or the neglect 
of means to soothe ) instead of inducing 
sleep, will be more likely to have the 
reveree effect. It may be that the child 
requires a drink, or some simple want 
attended to, that could be despatched 
in a few minutes, and would tend to its 
comfort and repose, but rather than 
give themselves the small trouble. of 
rising to fulfil the little office for their 
charge, they foolishly as well as cruelly 
allow the child to remain restless for 
hours in discomfort. 

It is remarkable the antipathy many 
ignorant nurses have to water as a drink ; 
they persist in saying that itis bad for 
the children: and I have known this 
prejudice carried to such an_ extent 
by a nurse who would give the children 
milk and water at their dinner! stating 
it would take off the rawness of the 
water. Nothing is more wholesome 


than good pure water, in moderation ; 
this opinion was strengthened by a six 
weeks’ sojourn at Malvern, and a perusal 
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of an admirable little work on the water 
cure, by Dr. Wilson of that place. I 
was not a patient, nor do I recommend 
the system entirely, though I believe it 
has been very beneficial in a great many 
cases; but the work referred to I can 
recommend to the perusal of my readers 
on account of the very sensible remarks 
it contains as to the efficacy of water 
drinking, and avoiding drugs in general. 
He says that a spoonful of water may 
be fearlessly given to an infant in the 
month; the little creatures often cry 
from the discomfort of a dry tongue, 
and parched mouth. Ignorant nurses 
and mothers who think that an infant 
is always hungry when it cries, will 
load and over-load its stomach with an 
undue quantity of food, when the sim- 
ple ready remedy is always at hand 
(under the circumstances stated) a 
teaspoonful of water. 

Never allow an infant to be forced to 
sleep crying. Some nurses are much put 
out if a child is ‘up of anevening ;’ but 
better let it keep awake for half-an-hour 
longer, and so get naturally tired and 
go to sleep peacefully, than jolt and jog 
it to sleep sobbing: its sleep will surely 
be snatching, and it will teaze its im- 
patient nurse the more by frequent 
wakings. I have often discovered that 
a cap or some piece of finery has very 
much interfered with a nurse's patience 
when a child requires nursing after its 
usual bedtime. A proper nurse will 
feel that her duty is to study the com- 
fort of her charge, whether sleeping or 
waking; and she should manage her 
own matters so as not to let them in- 
terfere with the responsible duties of her 
calling, which she can never lay aside. 
A considerate mistress will give such 
opportunities, and she will have the 
more pleasure in doing so, and feel the 
more called upon to grant the nurse all 
reasonable relaxation, when she finds 
they are not unduly taken to the neglect 
of her duty. But to return: 

Far from admitting the generally 
received opinion that ‘crying is natural,’ 
it is, to any extent, very unnatural. 
When there is no apparent reason, such 
as a known hurt, hunger, ete., depend 
upon it there is a cause which ought to 
be discovered as soon as possible, 

People accustomed to children (that 
is, observing people) soon learn to dis- 
tinguish the different sort of cry which 
indicates an infant’s wants; and, 
although I do not think they should, in 
general, be left to make their wants 


_ 


known by such means, it is a provision 
of nature, and it is a voice and an 
appeal, which none less than a bar- 
barian would disregard: for instance, 
they have a hungry cry, a sleepy cry, 
and a cry of pain; the two first may be 
easily satisfied, but the third requires 
judgment to discover the precise nature 
of the pain. ‘Thus, infants, after feed- 
ing, are often oppressed. with wind, 
which, in such tender little beings, if 
not got rid of, causes a considerable 
amount of suffering ; it may frequently 
be dispersed by placing the child in a 
sitting-up posture on the knee, the chest 
resting on the palm of one hand, and the 
back gently rubbed and soothed by the 
other, but all hard pats and thumps 
must be avoided ; indeed, an infant, till 
twelve months old, at least, should 
receive the gentlest treatment in hand- 
ling. This remark is made on account 
of many inexperienced young women 
thinking, that having helped to bring 
up some young brothers and sisters ‘at 
home’ gives them sufficient experience 
in the management of children, to take 
a nurse’s place; and because, in a poor 
family, an infant often falls into the 
hands of the eldest girl, from the month, 
it is thought she is equal to take a ‘lady’s 
baby’ from the monthly nurse, with the 
notion that all the risk of doing harm 
ends with the duties of the old nurse, 
and this accounts for the rough usage 
many a poor infant suffers at the hands 
of its courageous young nurse. Caution 
is a good substitute for experience, 
and, with care and attention, experience 
would come; but it is often seen, that 
ignorant people have the most courage, 
because they don’t know what they risk. 
Again we have digressed, but to resume 
the remarksuponfeedinganinfant. You 
may often notice a babe, after a few 
gulps, refuse its food. An ignorant 
nurse will think it is not hungry, lay 
the boat or bottle aside, and begin jolt- 
ing it to sleep. The cause of the child’s 
disinclination to the food was, no doubt, 
an accumulation of wind at its chest, 
which prevented its swallowing, but the 
perverse nurse has decided that it is to 
go to sleep, and so the poor infant is 
jogged and jolted, and the crying in- 
creases with the pain, so that screaming 
convulsions have been induced through 
no other cause than such ignorance: as 
described. The proper treatment, under 
such simple circumstances, would be to 
adopt the plan, as before recommended, 
viz., gently rubbing the back, which 
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would, most probably, have the desired 
effect, and the infant would finish its 
meal in comfort; for, by the other 
course (if worse did not happen), the 


child would go to sleep hungry, and 
awake exhausted and fretful, instead of 
refreshed.—A Few Friendly Words to 
Young Mothers. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 


Loox at the immense development of 
the population of London. You have 
there at this time about three millions 
of persons, but we are adding to that 
population every year upwards of 45,000 
persons, and in a few years it will be 
50,000, and in a few more we shall 
be adding 55,000 or 60,000 persons 
a year ; so that, in addition to a vast, 
active, wonderful population, you have 
45,000 people pouring into that city 
and settling there every year. What is 
to be done with this vast population ? 
It is one thing for London to draw to 
itself this population, and it is another 
thing to solve the problem, how are 
they to be governed, educated, clothed, 
fed, civilised, and brought under the 
influence of all manner of great prin- 
ciples and feelings, to be led to Christ, 
a is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
My knowledge leads me to say this 
problem becomes more appalling and 
difficult than ever. You will say, Why? 
Were you to furnish the population of 
London at this moment with as many 
churches and chapels as they need, you 
would have to build 2,000 to-day, and 
then you would not have church, chapel, 
or school accommodation for the 45,000 
who will pour into London this year. 
Now, you say, if you have that vast 
population, and if you have so many 
pouring in, what is being done to meet 
their educational and spiritual wants? 
Have you churches and schools for 
them? Have you bands of hope, tem- 
perance societies, Bible women, mission- 
aries, Sunday school teachers, for them? 
Have you all the appliances of civilisa- 
tion and Christian labour for that mighty 
population? Alas, I am sorry to say 
we have not. We have plenty of public- 
houses, gin-shops, gambling hells for 
them, but we have not what we ought 
to have—temperance halls, bands of 
hope, missionaries, Bible women, and 
voluntary Christian labourers every- 
where. The Government, or rather the 
magistrates, give us any number of 
public-houses, but when we ask them 
to keep the public-houses in proper 
order, that is a favour they are not 


willing to bestow. Then the rich, the 
refined, the educated, and the religious 
are leaving the centre of London (the 
poorer parts of London), and going, 
through the medium of railways and 
steamers, to the beautiful suburbs, to 
live in the midst of green fields, and 
under the shade of charming trees, 
where they can breathe the perfume of 
flowers, where there is no profligacy, 
drunkenness, or crime. They are leaving 
the poor and the working class to fester 
together in filth, ignorance, misery, and 
crime; and that state of things gets 
worse and worse every year. One 
clergyman says, a few years ago he 
could get any amount of money from 
his parishioners for schools and chari- 
ties, but now he can scarcely get a 
farthing, because his rich people are 
fifteen or twenty miles away, and the 
poor are left together in a mass. But, 

ou will oy ou have missionaries. 

ow many? Four hundred, and Satan 
has a missionary society in 10,000 pub- 
licans. You ought to have 10,000 
missionaries for God; and as for Satan, 
who is the opponent of missions, the 
sooner you break up his missionary 
society the better, 

I now and then explore a part of 
London not worse than other parts. 
I go into a street containing 88 houses, 
and 1,200 people ; there are 19 children 
in some of the houses, and some day we 
shall have the twentieth. I found my 
way into a dark, filthy, underground 
cellar. I can assure ministers that it is 
a good thing for their health to go into 
cellars, and it is a capital thing for their 
health and morals to talk with the poor 
people who live there. And they would 
preach capital sermons if they did that 
once a week, I doit myself, and if I 
prescribe medicine for my brother minis- 
ters it is because I know its efficacy. 
In that cellar I found a man whose 
ignorance was deplorable. I invited 
him to supper. You say, do you ask 
such men to supper, a man who sits 
upon a hamper because he has not a 
chair? If you give me one reason why 
I should not, I will give you twenty 
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reasons why I should. What are minis- 
ters’ houses for, but for the poor, the 
needy, the lame, the halt, and the blind ? 
He came to supper. After supper my 
wife retired, and we were left alone, 
and we had a little talk. ‘ Well, John, 
how do you get a living?’ ‘In the 
garden [Covent Garden]. Isells hurbs, 
I does” ‘Where do you get them?’ 
‘I gets ’em about Farningham, sir, I 
does, I walks twenty miles for ’em, I 
does.’ ‘What do you do with them?’ 
‘I brings ’em home, sells ’em in the 
garden. I many times starts off at two 
or three in the morning to get hurbs, 
and I havn’t got a copper to bless my- 
self with.’ ‘And when you come home 
without a penny and it rains and blows, 
what then?’ ‘Sir, I many times sits 
down under the hedge, I does, and cries 
to myself, Idoes.’ And soshould we if 
we had that to do. You should weep 
with those that weep, as well as rejoice 
with those that rejoice. So I talked 
a little more to him, and said, ‘ John, 
who was Lord Nelson?’ ‘Who’s that 
ar’ chap, sir?’ ‘Can you tell me any 
of the ten commandments?’ ‘ What be 
they ar’ things, sir?’ ‘Do you mean 
to say you never heard of a man called 
Moses?’ ‘Oh yes, sir, he’s the great 
tailor.’ I am not going to tell you what 
he said about Christ, because I never 
associate laughter with my blessed 
Saviour’s name. But I found he knew 
as little about Christ as he did about 
Moses. 

One day I talked with a man who 
had lost his wife. I said, ‘I hope your 
wife died in peace.’ ‘ Yesh, she died in 
peace, she did, she only asked for a 
pork sausage.’ This was the only notion 
this man had of dying in peace. 

In a house I found a man making 
soldier’s garments. After some con- 
versation he said, ‘ Did those things we 
read of in the Bible happen in this or 
soine other world?’ I did not answer 
him immediately, but asked him where 
he had been. ‘In Arabia.’ I turned 
to that part of St. Paul’s writings where 
he speaks of Arabia. When I had done 
reading, he said, ‘ He knew more of the 
Bible than he ever did in his life.’ 

I am rather fond of thieves; I love 
to shake an honest man by ‘the hand, 
but I have a particular fancy for a thief. 
If alad should have become a thief, you 
really ought to give him a chance to do 
better, and if a girl becomes so, you 
ought to give her two chances. If a man 
fall among thieves, or become one, and 


we find him there, we ought to throw off 
our dignity of character, bend down and 
try to lift him up. Ifa man or woman 
seeks my sympathy it is given, and, if 
necessary, rather more. Practical sym- 
pathy is the best. Passing over a street 
one day I saw six lads, whom I knew 
to be thieves; they all followed me. 
Turning round, I said to one, ‘ William, 
what is it you want ?’ ‘I want to speak 
to you, sir.’ ‘Well?’ ‘We are all 
alike, sir.’ ‘Yes, I see you are.’ He 
said, ‘You see, sir, we heard that you 
were sending lads to Canada, don’t 
y’see ? We aint got no chance here; the 
bobbies are always down upon us. We 
should like to do right, and we thought, 
sir, if you would send us to Canada we 
would try to do better there.’ I thought 
that a fair statement, and made up my 
mind they should have a chance. They 
were vagabonds, but it was my busi- 
ness to destroy that, and make them 
Christians if I could. All went to 
Canada. A few years passed away, and 
going along the same street I saw a 
respectable looking gentleman, quite as 
respectable looking as you have in Port- 
sea. He took off his hat to me, and I 
to him. ‘Don’t you knowme?’ ‘No, 
I don’t, but I am glad to see you.’ 
‘I'm William .” Bless you, my 
boy, how are you? How have you been 
doing?’ ‘Very well.’ ‘What brought 
ou back?’ He blushed, and tears 
 iseaPhreon his eyes as he said, ‘I had a 
letter from England to say my sister 
was leading a bad life. My stepmother 
turned me to the door, and I became a 
thief; she turned my sister to the door, 
and she walked the Haymarket, and I 
could not bear to think my sister was 
living such a life; so when I got the 
letter I went to my master in Montreal, 
and said, “I am going to England to 
see my sister.” He said, “ You shall 
have your situation when you come 
back.” So I came over to try and 
rescue my sister.’ Was it not worth 
sending him to Canada, to get that 
state of mind? He said, ‘I landed at 
Liverpool two days ago, and last night 
I began to look for my sister. I found 
her going up the Haymarket. I said 
to her, ‘ You will leave this life, won’t 
you?” She threw up her head, and 
said, “I won't.” Then I walked after 
her, and talked about our mother, that’s 
dead and in heaven. She burst into 
tears, and said, “William, I will go 
with you anywhere.”’ Blessings on 
the memory of a good mother. ‘ What 
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more, William?’ ‘She’s with my 
uncle. I want to take her to Canada 
in a steamer; I won’t take her in a 
sailing vessel; and so I want you to 
take care of this purse, containing £11,’ 
‘But, William, that won’t take you; 
you want me to get the rest?’ ‘Yes, 
sir.” So I got the rest of the money, 
and a fortnight afterwards William and 
his sister bade me farewell. William 
said, as he went off, ‘I won’t get mar- 
ried; my little sister shall be my 
housekeeper.’ That is the only sort of 
bachelorhood which I tolerate in this 
world. 

I am sorry to say that my experience 
of the worst drunkards I have met with 
in London testifies that they are persons 
who formerly moved in respectable, 
refined, and even religious society, but 
who through strong drink have so de- 
graded themselves that you now find 
them in the slums of St. Giles’s, West- 
minster, and Whitechapel, without de- 
cent attire, reputation, or friends, and 
many times without a home. The 
worst drunkards are not the children of 
the poor, born in Somers Town, White- 
chapel, or St. Giles’s. Judge for your- 
selves. 

My bell was rung one Sunday morning 
at seven o'clock. I went down into the 
lobby, and found there a man. I looked 
at him, not because I did not know 
him, but because I did. He had a bat- 
tered hat upon his head, beaten with 
London weather, and that is very 
rough. He had an old gray — 
fastened under his chin, poor and filthy 
under garments, no stockings, his shoes 
were full of holes, and I could see his 
feet through almost every part of them. 
He shivered with the wet and cold. 
‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘I remember, not many 
years ago, riding my horse in Tottenham 
Court Road, followed by my servant 
upon his horse, and last Saturday I sold 
old magazines in that road to get myself 
a bed.” Who was he? The deputy- 
coroner for one of our largest counties, 
a splendid young fellow, who led to the 
altar a young lady who brought him 
£6,000. A wretched drunkard now, 
who two or three years ago was pro- 
mised by his brother £1,000 if he would 
keep the pledge for a year. He kept it 
for eight months, and then broke it. If 
there is any man here who begins to feel 
a love of drink creeping upon him, let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 

Here is another case. I was out very 


late one night, as I often am, to my 
great discomfort, and a poor woman 
came up to me, and said, ‘ Mr. M‘Cree, 
I think, sir, if you go along that street 
there you will find something to do.’ 
I thought it was a fight, because I am 
sometimes sent to pacify the Irish 
Fenians. I came to a door with a lot 
of people around it. They parted in 
their kind way, and I saw upon a door- 
step a little boy asleep in one corner, 
and a little girl in another. I woke 
them up, and said to the girl, ‘My dear, 
where is your mother?’ ‘ Mother’s in 
prison, sir... ‘How came she to get 
there, dear?’ ‘Please, sir, she got 
drunk, and she was locked up.’ ‘How 
came you here?’ ‘Please, sir, when 
the landlady found my mother locked 
up she turned us into the streets.’ 
*Come along with me,’ I said, and I 
took them by the hand and led them 
to our refuge, and there in a short time 
they had all the comforts they needed. 
In a few days the mother came out of 
prison, and, having gained access to the 
refuge, she demanded her children. We 
said, ‘ You had better leave them; we 
will feed, clothe, and educate them, and 
you may come once a month and see 
them.’ ‘No, sir, I cannot do that,’ said 
she, speaking in a lady-like manner— 
for she really had been such—‘I want 
that girl to assist me in my needle- 
work.’ ‘No, mother,’ said the girl, 
‘all you want me to do is to get up at 
six oclock to get you gin to drink in 
bed.’ ‘I never did that before,’ she 
said, and took them away. Atsix o'clock 
in the evening the children came and 
knocked at our door. The mother was 
locked up a second time. When she 
came out again she came and demanded 
her children, and because we would not 
give them up, she tried to smash our 
windows, so we let them go, and she 
took that girl, fourteen years old, into a 
house which I decline to characterise 
before this audience. Who was she? 
A wretched woman born in St. Giles’s ? 
She was the wife of a physician from 
the West-end of London. So if any- 
body says to me, O, teetotalism is a 
capital thing for the navvy, thief, fallen 
woman, Irish hodman, and a dissenting 
parson or two, I say it is an excellent 
thing for the most highly educated and 
accomplished lady in this town. It isa 
good thing for the most devoted Sunday 
school teacher in these towns, and if 
the clergymen and dissenting ministers 
in this borough signed the pledge and 
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kept it (for that is another thing), 
teetotalism would confer a greater 
honour upon them than they would 
confer upon it. That is a specimen of 
my mildness. A man who has been a 
teetotaler for twenty-five years, does now 
and then feel that there are some men 
standing aside who ought to bear the 
banner of total abstinence. 

I rejoice in the progress and useful- 
ness of Bible women in London. If 
there is any man who ought to rejoice, 
T am that man, inasmuch as I was made 
the means of leading the first Bible 
woman in London to Christ. Those of 
you who have read the ‘ Missing Link’ 
are familiar with her. I will give her 
history in brief. Many years ago a 
drunken soldier drank himself into a 
fever and died in the workhouse, He 
left two little girls who slept in lodging- 
houses when they had the money to pay 
for them, and under gravestones, in 
shutter boxes, and hampers, when, they 
had none. I could lay my hand upon 
a boy who slept in an unfinished sewer 
last winter. They met a German, a man 
of some position in his own country, 
who was a profligate, who gave them an 
occasional penny and piece of bread, 
and taught them that there was no God 
in heaven, and no truth in the Bible. 
So they grew up into life in that terrible 
state. Many years passed away. One 
died and the other was left alone. A 
few more years passed away and a gen- 
tleman fell in love with her. He was a 
gentleman although he had only one 
eye, no coat, and a very shaky temper. 
He proposed and was accepted. They 
got married. When they got married, 
he married her in his shirt sleeves, and 
she had neither bonnet nor shawl—it 
was a fashionable wedding. They went 
on their wedding tour—down a street, 
2 a court, into a second floor back. 

arried life brought trouble with it; 
everything did not run smooth, espe- 
cially when this poor husband could not 
sell his memorandums, sponges, and 
pencils in the streets. His wife seldom 
went out, for she was very retired in 
her habits. One Sunday she did go 
out; it came on to rain, and the rain 
drove her into a passage. As she 
stood there she heard a voice, and 
walking up the passage she pushed 
open a door and found herself in the 

ouse of God for the first time. She 
was then forty-four years of age. I had 
just finished my sermon and sat down. 
Then I rose and said, ‘Next Tuesday 
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I shall open here a lending library, 
where you may have interesting books, 
and if you like to come at seven o’clock, 
I shall be glad to lend you any book 
out of the library.’ She went away, 
and said to herself, ‘ Ah, I shall go back 
to that gentleman, and ask him to lend 
me “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ If you 
provide lending libraries for the poor, 
take care you get interesting books for 
them ; ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ if you like, 
and fifty more of the same class; but 
take care you add other books for 
working men, their wives, and children. 
Ihave no patience when I look over the 
catalogues of books provided for the 
poor. Don’t you read ‘ Pickwick,’ 
‘John Halifax, many an_ interesting 
story, many a charming biography, or 
fascinating book of travel yourselves ? 
Provide,such books for the poor (who 
ought to have such books). Many years 
ago a lady taught me a lesson. I was 
weak enough to ask my lady friends if 
they would give me some books for this 
library. Blessings on them, they did, 
only the books were of no use when 
they came. Ono sent me a parcel of 
books. I opened it with great care, and 
took up the first book ; it was a fusty 
copy of ‘ Simpson’s Mathematics.’ Next, 
‘ Magazine of Magazines, 1796,’ a great, 
big, fat book. Next, ‘Every Man his 
own Farrier.’ Next, ‘How to Improve 
the Breed of Horses.’ I confess I had 
a tender feeling for that lady, but after 
that I lost it. I could not swallow 
‘Every Man his own Farrier.’ If you 
send books to missionaries and Bible 
women choose choice books: remember 
they are books you give to God, and 
you ought to give Him the best, and not 
the worst. 

On Tuesday night up came this 
woman to apply for a book. ‘What 
book would you like?’ She was trying 
to form her mouth to ask for ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ when God interposed, 
and she said, ‘ Well, sir, I—I—I should 
like a Bible.” ‘I have not a Bible in 
the library, but you shall have one.” I 
got her a Bible, and that book converted 
her soul. My friend became the first 
Bible woman in St. Giles’s, : 

I have great faith in open-air preach- 
ing. I think it requires the choicest 
men of the Christian Church. I think 
any man who becomes an open-air 
preacher, through whatever agency, 
should be a man of wisdom, of plea- 
sant temperament, a man of ability, 
large knowledge, profound tenderness 
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of heart, of impressive speech, with a 
great fund of anecdote, story, illustra- 
tion, and poetry at command ; one who 
has a thorough knowledge of and 
sympathy with the poor, who is well 
versed in ancient and modern scep- 
ticism, who understands his Bible; a 
man of prayer, who knows how to keep 
his temper when opposed, who has the 
zeal of an apostle, who is full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost. I believe the 
gospel, when preached in the open-air 
and in connection with prayer and 
faith, is sure to be the power of God 
unto salvation, as in the days of Pente- 
cost. I believe in Christ Jesus as a 
living Saviour. I believe the Holy 
Ghost is given in answer to prayer, as 
in days of old. If a man will baptise 
his sermons with tears, and go forth in 
the name of God, he shall not have to 
return and say, ‘ Who hath believed our 
report?’ But he shall see souls con- 
verted to God round about him, and 
years afterwards shall gather golden 
sheaves to the everlasting garner. I 
honour the man—I love the man—who 
preaches the gospel in the open air. So 
much by way of explaining my position. 
Suffer me to say that you have not much 
open-air preaching of that kind, and 
that a large number of brethren who 
preach in the open air are not always 
the men who ought to do it. I think 
clergymen and Nonconformist minis- 
ters ought to undertake a part of this 
t work. I think Christian mer- 
chants, and tradesmen, and working 
men of superior intelligence and elocu- 
tionary power, and great piety, should 
do their part in this glorious work. 
think the best men a Christian Church 
has who may happen to possess qualifi- 
cations for this work should go and do 
it, because you may preach the gospel 
to your ‘hundreds and thousands in 
your churches and chapels, but you 
often preach that everlasting gospel to 
those who have heard it hundreds and 
thousands of times, whereas the masses 
beyond your church and chapel are 
without God and hope in the world, 
and you ought to go and seek the lost 
sheep, and gather them into the fold. 
Therefore I honour my dear friend Mr. 
Spurgeon when he goes to preach in 
the open air, and I give great honour 
to the Bishop of London because he 
perched upon an omnibus for the same 
purpose; and I give equal honour to 
any brave working man who will give 
up a week night or part of Sunday to 


aaa the gospel to his fellow-workers. 
fany do it who ought to go and fall 
asleep in bed. I do wish they were all 
married men, and their wives could 
keep them at home. I am serious in 
this matter. I have studied it for 
twenty-five years, but it is only within 
the last year or two I have trusted 
myself to speak about it in public; I 
have never done so without having tes- 
timony to the truth of what I say. 
Many of these open-air preachers are 
mere boys, but there is not one boy in 
ten thousand who ought to preach the 
gospel thus. You may have them if 
you think proper, but not one in ten 
thousand is qualified to doit. I have 
seen them again and again in London, 
and have been a boy-preacher myself, 
having preached my first sermon when 
I was sixteen; therefore I have no pre- 
judice against them. Although a lad 
working for his living, I never preached 
a sermon I had not thoroughly studied. 
I was often up till two o’clock in the 
morning studying. I saved my money 
to purchase the best books in our lan- 
guage, to educate myself for this great 
work. By the time I was eighteen I 
vas devoted to preaching the gospel, 
and walked over two counties, seldom 
sleeping two nights in the same bed. 
Let the boy-preacher study his sermon 
before he preaches it, and don’t let him 
call this preaching: ‘Come to Jesus: 
this is the time to come to Jesus ; now, 
then, come to Jesus; now’s the time to 
come to Jesus; if you come, He will 


_ save you just now.’ Then, turning to 


another boy, he says, ‘It is your turn 
now. ‘That is not the kind of preach- 
ing that will conciliate the artisans of 
London. These boys ought to be got 
into a Bible class, and prepared for 
their work. 

It is not every man of older age 
who ought to preach the gospel. I 
have several photographs of open-air 
preachers. Here is one: A thin, tall 
man, six feet high, dressed in black— 
rusty black; I should think his black 
cloth suit formerly belonged to a clergy- 
map, then to a waiter, after that to a 
cheap undertaker’s man, and then he 
got hold of it. He wears a white 
choker, very yellow in its hue; he never 
seems to cut or pare his finger nails; 
he keeps a greasy Bible in his hand, 
great spectacles over his nose—a Roman 
nose; and there he stands, with his 
elbows fastened to his side, to preach, 
and when Sir Oracle opens his mouth, 
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let no dog bark. If a man laugh he loses 
his temper, and looks over his specta- 


cles in such a frightful fashion. Now, 
don’t you think such a man will rather 
repel men than draw them to Christ ? 

Another photograph: He is a young 
man, especially in the brain. He seems 
to think he combines in himself the 
characteristics of Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. 
Punshon, Mr. J. B. Gough, and him- 
self—himself being the noblest of them 
all. He stands upon a chair on a 
Sunday morning. He begins in the 
‘My name is Norval’ style. He says, 
‘This way—now, listen, listen to me,’ 
and stamps his foot. ‘Iam going to 
say to you—now, hear; what I was 
going to say is this ——.’ But then 
he does not say it. And then, in a 
voice of thunder, this gesticulation goes 
on, until a poor drunken carpenter, who 
has been leisurely smoking his pipe, 
looks at him. Jack can stand a great 
deal, but he cannot stand this. The 
youth proceeds: ‘Now, then, I tell 
you ——;’ and Jack chimes in, ‘ How’s 
your poor feet?’ ‘I was going to 
say —-.’ Jack: ‘ You were not going 
to say, “‘ How’s your poor feet?”’ And 
so Jack perseveres, and by asking that 
question he puts down ‘Norval.’ If 
that young man had known how to 
preach the gospel he would have been 
modest, and he would have been quiet 
and solemn, and he would have remem- 
bered the saying of one greater than 
himself: ‘We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.’ When poor 
Jack said, ‘How’s your poor feet?’ he 
would have stopped ; though to a right 
man Jack would not have said it. The 
right man would have said, ‘How are 
you this morning? My poor feet are 
quite well, thank you; how is your 
poor head this morning? how is your 
poor pocket ? how are your poor shoes, 
and your poor wife, and your poor kids? 
Jack, come along and shake hands; I 
know you when you are sober; shake 
hands; sit down there. Now every- 
body would be ready to listen. 

Another sketch: I preach at Seven 
Dials every Sunday morning at ten—to 
thieves, soldiers, unfortunate women, 
navvies, passers-by, blacksmiths, tailors, 
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Trish tailors lots of them—to little boys 
and girls ; and they are just as orderly 
as youare. When I had gone away on 
one occasion, there came up Seven Dials 
a good man, who happens to have leetle 
legs, which knock together as he walks ; 
he has a werry large hat, on a werry 
small head; a pair of spectacles on his 
leetle nose; a very big choker, which 
comes under his ears; a ghee-ingham 
umbrella under his leetle arm, and he 
carries a Bible in his leetle hand. He 
comes up Seven Dials to preach to one 
of the shrewdest congregations in the 
world. Some thieves saw him, and they 
thought to have a bit of fun, and do 
some business on their own account. 
One said, ‘You going to preach this 


morning?’ And the leetle man said, 
*Yes.’ ‘I hold your hat?’ And the 
leetle man gave him his hat. Another 


said, ‘I hold your umbrella?’ And the 
leetle man gave him his ghee-ingham 
umbrella. ‘You pray before you preach? 
Mr. M‘Cree always does.’ ‘ Y-e-s,’ said 
the little man. ‘ Rough lot bout here, 
sir; I'll stund behind you and take 
care of you.’ So the little man prayed, 
but when he opened his eyes his hat 
was gone, umbrella (the ghee-ingham) 
was gone, and the man who stood 
behind him had picked his pocket; 
and the little Jeremiah was quite woe- 
begone. That was his farewell sermon. 
Don’t you think his wife had better 
have locked him up? I dare say I 
should see some of this stamp in this 
delightful neighbourhood. And I should 
find men of whom the world is not 
worthy. You have got the right men— 
only would to God they were all right 
men. 

Go forth, then, and labour for God. 
Labour earnestly, lovingly, diligently, 
everywhere and in everything, and at 
all things, by prayer and supplication. 
Go forth and labour for God, by 
preaching the gospel in the open air, 
by teaching in the Sunday school, by 
writing letters, by forming bands of 
hope, by signing the temperance pledge, 
by great gifts of liberality, and espe- 
cially by a consecration of thine own 
heart and life to God.—Speech by the 
Rev. G. W. M'Cree. 
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Wuat were the amusements of the 
masses, thus overworked, ill-fed, ill- 
housed,—left for the most part unedu- 
cated? Large numbers of working 
ple attended fairs and wakes, at the 
atter of which jumping in sacks, climb- 
ing greased poles, grinning through 
horsecollars for tobacco, hunting pigs 
with soaped tails, were the choicest 
diversions. An almost general un- 
chastity—the proofs of which are as 
abundant as they would be painful to 
adduce—prevailed amongst the women 
employed in factories, and generally 
throughout the lowest ranks of the 
working population. But drink was 
the mainspring of enjoyment. When 
Saturday evening came, indulgences 
began which continued till Sunday 
evening. Fiddles were to be heard on 
all sides, and limp-looking men and 
le-faced women thronged the public- 
ouses, and reeled and jigged till they 
were turned, drunk and riotous, into 
the streets, at most unseasonable hours. 
On the Sunday morning the public- 
houses were again thronged, that the 
thirst following the indulgence of the 
night might be quenched. When church 
hour approached, however, the church- 
wardens, with long staves tipped with 
silver, sallied forth, and, when possible, 
seized all the drunken and unkempt 
upon whom they could lay their hands, 
and these, being carefully lodged in a 
pew provided for them, were left there 
to enjoy the sermon, whilst their cap- 
tors usually adjourned to some tavern 
near at hand, for the purpose of re- 
warding themselves with a glass or two 
for the important services they had 
rendered to morality and religion. In 
fact, sullen, silent work alternated with 
noisy, drunken riot; and Easter and 
Whitsuntide debauches, with an occa- 
sional outbreak during some favourite 
‘wakes,’ rounded the whole life of the 
factory worker. 

The ordinary artisan of the workshop 
was, indeed, a far different man. He 
was not tied down to the routine of a 
huge mechanical ‘system, so expensive, 
whether at rest or in motion, that to be 

rofitable it needed the regular aid of 
Scan labour. His freedom of inter- 


eourse with his fellow-workman was 
almost unrestricted. He had time for 
study, when inclined; and if he pre- 
ferred the public-house to the workshop 
—which he too often did—it was a 


matter of choice, and he was open to 
correction when any sufficient influence 
could be brought to bear upon him. 
Besides, he was not put to work at so 
early an age, and, as a rule, had received 
more education, and experienced more 
fully the benefit of home influence. 
Still, the workshop of those days was 
by no means the most desirable school 
for a youth to commence the active 
duties of life in. In the highest paid 
trades, work was not to be had on a 
Monday from the artisan; many men 
only began their week on the Thursday. 
The practice of ‘footings’ was univer- 
sal, the amount of which was invariably 
spent in drink.* Still, there were many 
good influences to be found in such 
workshops. There were grave men, 
who employed their leisure hours in 
reading orstudy—entomologists, florists, 
botanists, students in chemistry and 
astronomy. Men there were — politi- 
cians, dabblers in theology—who, when 
work was not actively on foot, kept the 
conversation amongst their fellows from 
sinking into inanity or vice, or who 
discouraged such practical joking as 
was mischievous or painful. But these 
men were exceptional, and sometimes, 
notwithstanding their studies, they were 
as fond of a glass as their most graccless 
neighbours.t Individual character was 
very strongly marked amongst these 
men. Some of them in their trades’ 
meetings, when speaking on subjects 
familiar to them by experience, were 
eloquent, logical, and powerful orators ; 
some quiet and business-like and clever 
in negotiation; others, again, were as 
ingeniously unprincipled as if they had 
been born to rule empires, full of quips 





* In the trade to which the writer belonged, 
the new comer was expected to pay 5s. down, 
to which the old hands added 1s, each, and 
the whole party adjourned at once to the 
public-house. 

Tom B— was an enthusiastic ento- 
mologist. Early in the morning, and at all 
other spare hours, his life was passed in the 
fields, or wherever else he could pursue to 
advantage his scientific inquiries. Every now’ 
and then, however, he would go ‘on the 
spree,” but, whether drunk or sober, he was 
always bright and cheerful. One morning 
he came to his work after an absence of three 
or four days, and, when questioned as to the 
cause of his absence, replied that he had 
been attending his own funeral, and making 
merry over his departure from the worl. 
The truth was, he had gone to the officers ot 
his burial club, and compounded his future 
claims for a certain amount of cash down, 
which he had spent in making himself jolly. 
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and quillets—men ‘that would circum- 
vent God’ * for the gain or the glory of 
a triumph. 

It was with the soberest and most 
thoughtful of these men, as we shall 
show hereafter, that the agitation for 
the Short Time Bill began. They saw 
and felt, much sooner than the factory 
workers themselves, what a curse the 
factory system as it then existed was. 
Certainly they saw the necessity of 
attacking it with a view to its correction 
before the factory operatives thought of 

* J. B., or ‘Jemmy,’ as he was familiarly 
called, was an instance. He was a little man, 
with a huge black curly head, great blazing 
black eyes, and truly atlantean shoulders, 
but such very short legs that, when seated, 
he looked a great brawny fellow, but little 
more than a dwarf when on his feet. There 
were two sets of victims Jemmy was always 
preying on—recruiting sergeants and land- 

adies. He never finished a drinking bout 
without enlisting two or three times, to the 
great disgust of the men on the recruiting 
service, who at last came to know him and 
avoid him. Landladies, however, were a 
erennial source of profit and amusement to 
im. He shifted his quarters continually, 
never paying a shilling when he could avoid 
it, and thus, as he named it, ‘opening the 
eyes’ of his landladies. Hence these forlorn 
females were constantly inquiring at the 
workshop for him. Jemmy worked on the 
first floor at a back window, and when the 
presence of one of these visitants was tele- 
graphed to him, a looped rope always being 
in readiness, he slipped it over his shoulders, 
and his nearest shopmate dropped him out 
of the window on to the roof of a tiled shed, 
belonging to a dyer who occupied the adjoin- 
ing premises. One day, one of these impor- 
tunate persons rushed into the workshop so 
suddenly that Jemmy had to use the utmost 
speed to get out of the window. ‘I know 
he is in, cried the enraged woman, rushing 
upstairs; but before any reply could be given, 
a horrible howl arose from outside the win- 
dow. The men rushed at once and looked 
out, but Jemmy had disappeared through 
the roof of the shed. He was immediately 
pulled in,—and pulled out of a deep vat full 
of a strong indigo dye. As he fronted his 
adversary, bluer than Gainsborough’s blue 
—face, hair, and hands being of the same 
colour as his clothes —for a moment he 
seemed confused; but in another moment 
he had assumed a look of the most profound 
sorrow and humiliation. ‘I have sinned,’ he 
cried, ‘and Iam punished; my conduct has 
been abominably wicked. As sure as I am 
an altered man, Mrs, Smith, I’ll pay you.’ 
Mrs. Smith, who was a pious woman, after a 
few more assurances, disappeared; and, as 
soon as the door had closed behind her, 
Jemmy gave his shopmates the most solemn 
assurances that he never would pay her arap 
until he was an altered man, and until she 
had made good to him the value of the 
clothes she had caused him to spoil. ‘ She is 
acredulous creature,’ he remarked solemnly, 
‘and I take no credit to myself for opening 
her eye.’ Men like this were too often the 
heroes of the workshop. 


moving in the matter. And it was not 
until the agitation had gone on for some 
time that those who were most directly 
interested in it could be brought to take 
much interest in the question. A friend 
of the writer’s told him, at the time of 
the occurrence, of having gone to some 
village about three miles from Man- 
chester to speak at a short-time meet- 
ing; he found himself, as he approached 
the spot where the meeting was to 
held, in the midst of a crowd of factory 
operatives, moving eagerly in the direc- 
tion in which he was going. Feeling 
gratified and elated, he spoke to one of 
those next to him—‘ We shall have a 
good meeting, I think.’—‘A what ?’— 
‘A good meeting in favour of the Short 
Time Bill’—‘Nay,’ shouted the man, 
‘it’s nobbut a dog-feet.’ 

Moreover, as invention after inven- 
tion brought new trades into the factory 
system, as the war of competition raged 
fiercer and fiercer, the members of these 
outlying trades were becoming always 
fewer and weaker in the midst of the 
swelling mass of factory workers; and 
if the strenuous efforts of many of them 
tended to pull that mass up, its weight 
was in turn always tending to drag them 
down. Means of common action there 
were but few, and, as before stated, 
almost all outside of the law. There 
were thus some building societies, but 
few and bad; a number of co-operative 
shops, but not successful except in a 
very few cases (one great success at 
Ripponden, in Yorkshire); the true 
principle of co-operative consumption, 
that of the division of profits on pur- 
chases, not having yet been discovered. 
The great friendly societies, on account 
of their branches, secret passwords, 
etc., were positively illegal, and only 
connived at on account of their harm- 
lessness. Political discontent was wide- 
spread, and discontent in those days 
was always very near to rebellion. The 
writer [Mr. Lloyd Jones] (who has 
since had the honour of serving, more 
or less irregularly, in Her Majesty’s 
Lanarkshire Volunteers) must confess 
to having had his sharpened pike by 
him in 1832, ready for a march on 
London if the Reform Bill had not 
passed; and he was but one of thou- 
sands of Manchester working men who 
were alike prepared for the dread 
hazard of civil war.—Progress of the 
Working Classes, 1832-1867. By J. M. 
Ludlow and Lloyd Jones. 
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Two years ago I first had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining entire control over 
some house property in London, which 
I could let in weekly tenements to the 
poor. I was convinced that no elaborate 
contrivances, however necessary, would 
avail to make the houses of the poor 
what it was desirable that they should 
be, even in a sanitary point of view, but 
that personal care, supervision, and 
teaching were required. On the other 
hand, I was equally sure that the 
working classes would not readily listen 
to anyone going among them with this 
object, but who possessed no clearly 
defined right to offer advice, nor any 
power to enforce obedience to directions. 
A landlady’s authority is a well recog- 
nised one, and I thought that any lady 
who would enter upon her duties, and 
who could love and care for her tenants, 
might be instrumental in working many 
valuable reforms, and would at once 
bring herself into contact with the 
hard-working and self-reliant among 
working people. I knew, too, that it 
would be a great advantage to anyone 
desiring to help them to learn their 
wants and characters incidentally, while 
entering into other relations with them 
than that of a giver, and should money 
help be wanting, it was far better ren- 
dered by one who was continually 
requiring from themastrict fulfilment of 
their own duties. My conviction was, 
however, that what was wanted was not 
material help in any form, but a quiet, 
just, firm, sympathetic rule; that they 
needed encouragement to hold fast to 
their best convictions, and sympathy 
about carrying out their best plans, as 
well as some direct teaching. 

On mentioning this plan to Mr. 
Ruskin, he entered warmly into it, and 
at once furnished me with the whole of 
the money required, taking all the risk 
upon himself. He much desired, how- 
ever, that the scheme should pay, in 
order, as he wrote to me, that he might 
prove and og one of the first prin- 
ciples of his political economy—that 
proper use of money would give proper 
interest. 

Being then empowered to do so, I 
bought three houses, containing six 
rooms each. The property is leasehold, 
with an potion wc term of 56 years ; 
this was purchased for £750. The 


ground-rent is £12 a year. The houses 
were in the hands of a builder, who had 


let them to quarterly tenants, who again 
sub-let them to weekly lodgers, each 
making, of course, their own profit, and 
governing with a rule that was certainly 
anything but beneficent. Eighteen 
families inhabited the eighteen rooms ; 
the largest of these families consisted 
of eight persons, living, eating, cooking, 
sleeping, and washing their clothes in 
one room. The small washhouse in the 
yard was not allowed to be used except 
by those who paid the higher rents— 
the first-floor lodgers. The houses 
were well built, but frightfully dirty ; 
the blackened paper hung in long strips 
from the staircase walls, the place was 
swarming with vermin, the drains were 
partially stopped, the water supply out 
of order. e got rid of the quarterly 
tenants, and let direct to the weekly 
ones. These had been paying for single 
rooms rents varying from 2s. 3d. to 4s, 
We offered them two rooms for rents 
varying from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. We 
had the houses thoroughly cleaned ; 
arranged that the washhouses should be 
used in turn by all tenants; repaired 
what was out of order, but added no 
additional conveniences; these we in- 
tended the people should wait and 
work for, and obtain gradually as they 
proved that they could take care of 
them. Their careless destructiveness 
was great at first, but this has now been 
checked to some extent. After a few 
months had passed I called the women 
together, and pointed out to them how 
wrong and foolish the thoughtless waste 
was, what trouble, expense, and pain it 
gave me, and I appealed to them all to 
help me to take care of the houses. I 
also said to them that I set aside a 
certain sum for repairs each year, that 
they were entirely and heartily welcome 
to have the whole of it spent on the 
houses, but that it would have to be 
spent in one of two ways, either in 
repairing things needlessly broken, and 
unstopping drains down which they 
had ste B house flannels, cabbages, 
lids of saucepans, &c., or in adding to 
their comforts, placing little safes for 
their food, papering their walls, fixing 
better grates, or in any way making the 
house more comfortable for them. I 


_ Should have liked them to meet and 


vote the surplus money for things gene- 
rally wanted, but I knew that any small 
private advantage they might derive 
from their care would be more evident 

















to them, so I appointed that each 
tenant should decide in turn what was 
to be done with the quarter’s surplus 
in each house. Affectionate concern 
about my own annoyance influenced 
them first. I think that they had little 
expectation of any result to themselves. 
They have extremely little power of 
looking forward; but they were more 
careful. At the end of the quarter I 
furnished each house with a statement 
of the sum spent in repairs; in two 
houses a surplus remained ; one woman 
chose to have her room papered, another 
to have a mat for the passage, a broom 
for the yard, and a new latch for the 
front door. The woman in the house 
where there was no surplus was rather 
aghast, and said apologetically she was 
sure she was as careful as she could be; 
the next quarter, however, there was a 
surplus in each house, and the increased 
forethought and care among the in- 
habitants are very marked. 

At first it was considered quite an 
unnecessary extravagance to take two 
rooms. In no case did I expel tenants 
occupying one room only, but when I 
let to in-coming tenants with a large 
family, I insisted on their taking two, 
and gradually the plan has commended 
itself to them. One woman said to me 
in amazement, a little after she had 
taken two rooms, ‘My husband says, 
Miss, it is so nice to come into another 
room to his breakfast of a morning; he 
seems quite to take to it.’ So little had 
they been accustomed to use more space, 
that actually one woman proposed living 
with her husband pe six children 
habitually in one room, and keeping 
the second for Sunday evenings, but 
soon adopted the advice to use both in 
common. 

My bopes of advantages resulting from 
the substitution of a just and equal rule 
for that formerly exercised, have been 
more than realised. The landlords and 
landladies of such houses belorg often to 
a very low class, they tolerate and share 
in the vices of their tenants, and periods 
of weak indulgence alternate with fits of 
passionate violence ; too often they show 
an entire want of truth. For example, 
the landlady of one of these houses in a 
fit of petty revenge tore off the door of 
the copper, so that it was utterly useless 
to her tenants. And again, when one of 
her lodgers had sent for the dustman to 
clear the dust-bin, which had been for 
m onths unempiied, although he intended 
© bear the expense himself, she gave 
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him notice to quit his room, considering 
it a reproach to her own management. 
This woman and the landlord of the 
third house were habitually drunk. The 
tenants naturally longed to be freed fronr 
the dominion of such people. They 
have not been disappointed in the main, 
though the advantages have not been at 
all of the kind that they imagined. At 
first they had large hope from a lady’s 
buying the houses. They thought that 
their rents might remain unpaid, that 
they would have great and frequent 
gifts. They found instead, a far stricter 
fulfilment of their engagements re- 
quired, a sterner enforcement of them 
made, but they quickly learned to de- 
light in the sense of a just rule over 
them. One woman said, when I refused 
her request that I would make some re- 
pen: ‘Well, never mind, Miss, we 
now you've said what you mean, there 
are them as say they'll do it to-morrow 
just to put us off; we'd rather have it 
said downright out.’ I find also that 
they learn to yield quickly to directions 
which they know are not the result of 
passion orcaprice, but are based ona fixed 
purpose and principle, and are there- 
fore not to be altered by any complaint 
of theirs, and this gives a great feeling 
of quiet to their lives. I often think 
how ewful it is that common honesty, 
truth, and self-control should be so rare 
among those holding enormous power 
over these people, that the existence of 
such qualities should appear marvellous, 
and deserving ofso much gratitude. One 
day a painter I had employed had been 
drinking. I was much grieved. <A 
woman in the house said to me, ‘I’m 
sure it’s very ungrateful of him, after 
all you’ve done for him.’ I replied, 
‘Oh, it’s not ungrateful; I have done 
nothing for him but give him work, 
which he has always done well hitherto. 
He owes me no gratitude—only I’m so 
grieved because I know the man’s family, 
and he has been trying so hard to raise 
and help them, and for two years has 
not drunk at all, and it is sad and hope- 
less for him to have begun again, but I 
have not helped him.’ he woman 
answered gravely, ‘ Well, Miss, I don’t 
know what a working man wants more 
than just work, and a fair price for it, 
and a little feeling for them as belongs 
to him.’ The words rang long in my 
ears with sad reproach, that these re- 
quirements should ever be unfulfilled. 
Nothing has touched me more than 
the large hope of these people; crushed, 
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sunken, beaten down as it has been, it 
seems to rise with a quite marvellous 
elasticity with the slightest impetus, as 
if it were the one spark of Divine fire 
from which their better life was to 
spring. Their immediate and entire 
trust is also very wonderful. The 
spiritual growth under such a rule as I 
describe varies infinitely with power, 
character, and circumstances; the more 
supervision, social gatherings, and edu- 
cational work that can be arranged, the 
more may be done, of course. Ido not 
pause to speak of the particular ways 
in which we have planned these, but 
pass on to state the pecuniary result. 
The plan has now been in operation 
a year and a half, and its success com- 
mercially has been entirely satisfactory. 
After paying ground rent, taxes, repairs, 
insurance, setting aside a redemption 
fund for the repayment of capital, 
allowing ten per cent. for the collec- 
tion of rent (should a professional 
collector hereafter be employed); in 
short, after meeting every expense, these 
houses pay, and have paid, five per cent. 
interest on the capital invested. They 
have done so, even though we have 
e:nployed £78 in building a large room 
in which we can hold our work class, 
and can meet our tenants from time to 
time for various purposes of work and 
play. The percentage realised might 
have been far higher; the sums actually 
paid by the poor in rent are sufficient 
not only to pay the capitalist, but to 
support a middle-man out of the dif- 
ference of what the poor pay him and 
what he pays the capitalist. Thus, in 
the present instance the weekly tenants 
were, before our purchase, paying yearly 
£33 more than they are now doing—a 
sum which would have enabled us to 
secure nine instead of, as at present, five 
per cent. Mr. Ruskin wished that we 
should devote the profits which the 
middle-man used to swallow up to 
lowering the rents, so that we now let 
two rooms for little more than the rent 
of one; for, while he believes that it is 
all important that the scheme should 
answer in a money point of view, and 
that it ought to be possible for a work- 
man to pay for his own home, and that 
the value of this small effort would be 
lost if it was in any way a charity, yet 
he holds that after a fair percentage has 
been paid to the capitalist, the profits 
ought to belong to the people. The 
result, of the work has so far satisfied 
Mr. Ruskin that he has lately purchased 
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additional property for the same pur- 
pose. On it we have this summer made 
eighteen rooms available for letting to 
the poor which had not been occupied 
by them before, and the results of this 
latter experiment promise to be as satis- 
factory as the previous one. 

I ought to point out to anyone who 
may think of undertaking such work the 
extreme importance of informing them- 
selves of the laws and customs respecting 
such tenancies, and the exact measures 
to be taken if rent is unpaid, else large 
losses and expenses might be quickly 
incurred, and experience in management 
dearly bought. They must also con- 
sider honestly with themselves, whether 
they have really counted the cost of 
enforcing such measures as shall keep 
up a stern sense of duty and energetic 
industry among their tenants, and 
secure themselves from loss by bad debts. 
It would be wrong not to mention that 
the pain is a very deep and sharp one, 
only to be borne by a very clear con- 
viction that such a righteous rule is a 
great blessing to the poor, and that an 
indulgent or variable one is a curse 
to them. Ladies undertaking such work 
must at once and entirely brave the 
appearance of cruelty and meanness, 
bearing it as a necessary pain. It must 
be literally nothing to them if they are 
called, as I was called last winter, 
‘Harder than the frost itself.’ But far 
more than this indifference to appear- 
ance of harshness must be gained; an 
uualterable determination to refuse 
money help in cases of real poverty is 
needed, and onall occasionsa resolution 
to supplement the people’s efforts rather 
than substitute their own. Once make 
this clear to the people and it braces 
them wonderfully, but on this kind of 
government depends the whole success 
of the scheme ; and, I would repeat, the 
pain of refusing to wait for rent is often 
great; much knowledge of character is 
required and quick invention and per- 
ception to deal with each person wisely. 
With much care and forethought on my 
own part, I have found it always pos-. 
sible for tenants with a moderate amount 
of sobriety and energy to pay regularly. 
The fluctuations of work in London are 
their main difficulty. Just to equalise 
these a little in my own small circle, I 
habitually reserve any work I require 
done which I can delay without serious 
inconvenience, that it may be ready 
to give them in time of want. Small 
arrangements of this kind make all the 
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difference to the poor. With such they 
often manage to keep out of debt into 
which they would otherwise have sunk, 
and from which the more abundant 
work of another season would probably 
not have cleared them. ‘Show mo you 
are energetic men and women,’ I say to 
them by my deeds, ‘and you shall not 
want a strong friend to help and advise 
you.’ Most of them take heart and 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


Mr. Carlyle has for many years back 
acted as the apostle of brute force. He 
has employed all the weight of authority 
which he acquired by such compositions 
as ‘Sartor Resartus’ and ‘ Past and Pre- 
sent’ indefence of the absolute subjection 
of everybody and everything to the 
strong hand. He has laboured with all 
his resources to convert the civilised 
world to the belief that the exercise of 
power furnishes its own justification, that 
the sole duty of weakness is to submit, 
that the only true civilisers and elevators 
of mankind are the sword and the whip, 
and that anybody who maintains that 
the helpless have rights is a knave or a 
fool. Nobody can have watched the 
course of opinion in England and 
America during the last ten years with- 
out seeing that he has been instrumental 
in converting large numbers of influen- 
tial men into what we cannot help 
calling enemies of the human race. He 
furnished the pro-slavery school of 
philosophers at the South with most of 
the ammunition with which they for 
years bombarded ‘free society ’—with 
the arguments by which they sought 
to show that slavery is the divinely- 
ordained condition of the labourer. 
Nor were his disciples confined to the 
South. They swarm at this moment 
in the choicest circles of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston. 

In England his influence has been still 
more marked and malefic. He helped 
not only to extinguish the generous 
enthusiasm for human rights which 
crowned the labours of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce with rejoicing, but to sup- 
ply the new commercial school, which 
holds that the chief end of men is to 
furnish profits for capital, with a philo- 
sophical disguise for their unscrupulous 
greed. The results of his work were 
fully revealed when the war broke out 
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swim on very bravely through the 
storms, and thefew who will not struggle 
to the hand that would so gladly help 
them, and sink out of sight overwhelmed 
in the waves, sometimes remember and 
return after long wandering.—7rans- 
actions of the Social Science Association, 
1866. An Account of a Few Houses Let 
to the London Poor. By Octavia Hill. 


AND BRUTE FORCE. 


here. We say deliberately that, for the 
almost devilish outburst of sympathy 
with the Confederacy which was wit- 
nessed in the middle and upper classes 
of England during the first years of the 
war—sympathy which no crimes or 
atrocities and no avowals of iniquitous 
intentions seemed suflicient to check— 
Mr. Carlyle more than any one man is 
responsible. The success of the North 
silenced and cowed that party as far as 
this country is concerned. But it did 
not loosen a single article in their creed. 
How well grounded they are in their 
prophet’s doctrines was shown after the 
disturbancesin Jamaica. When Governor 
Eyre came home red-handed from 
slaughter and outrage which a Roman 
pro-consul would have blushed to own, 
which shocked and amazed all that is 
most Christian and most intelligent in 
English society, Thomas Carlyle’s voice 
was one of the first to welcome, con- 
sole, and justify him. Hardly a man 
sat down at the shameful feast given 
him at Southampton who would not 
and did not defend him in Mr, Carlyle’s 
language. 

We honestly confess that, right or 
wrong, we believe it would have been 
better for the world and for himself if 
Mr. Carlyle never had written a line, 
than that he should write as he is 
writing now. We flatter ourselves that, 
as there was much noble thinking done 
before he was born, there would have 
been enough noble thinking to carry 
humanity on to its goal if Mr. Carlyle 
had never appeared. Providence has 
not left the race dependent on any one 
teacher ; and Providence could hardly 
have furnished a better illustration of 
the danger of pinning our faith on any 
teacher, however wise or illustrious, 
than by permitting Thomas Carlyle to 
become in his old age the apostle of 
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violence, the despiser aud reviler of 
those whom God has left dependent for 
their happiness and security on the 
justice and humanity of their more 
richly gifted fellows. When Socrates 
and Plato made their appearance at 
Athens, they found the Greek mind 
firmly wedded to the belief that injustice 
was an evil only to the victims of in- 
justice, that to the workers of injustice 
it was no evil at all. The first and 
noblest triumph of the new philosophy, 
that which brought it nearest to Chris- 
tianity, was the uprooting of this error. 
After twenty-five hundred years, how- 
ever, we find the doctrine revived and 
amplified in England, and are actually 
called upon in America to reverence the 
man who has resuscitated it and is 
glorifying it. Mr. Carlyle holds that 
both the tyrant and his victim are the 
better for tyranny. 
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We do not know what the fate of 
democracy will be here or elsewhere. 
If it does not succeed in supplying bet- 
ter government than the world has got 
from Mr. Carlyle’s heroes during the 
last 1,500 years, we sincerely hope it 
may perish utterly. We care very little 
for forms of government. The end of 
all government is the perfection of the 
individual man, and it is because we see 
in democracy, with all its shortcomings 
and corruptions, a far better promise of 
human development than the Charleses, 
Napoleons, Fredericks, Rob Roys, or 
Eyres have ever held out, that we are 
willing to labour and wait for its success, 
In the meantime we have the consola- 
tion of knowing that the world can 
hardly be worse governed in tbe future 
than it has been in the past.—New York 
Nation. 
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The Social and Political Dependence of 
Women. Pp. 75. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1867. 

Tat women and men are alike, except 
as to training ; that sex does not vindi- 
cate itself in every fibre of the organism 
of the mind, and therefore of the body; 
that, in short, the distinction of sex is 
superficial and temporary, and not pro- 
found and indestructible, forms no part 
whatever of our creed. But that one 
sex is on the whole inferior to the other 
is equally foreign to our belief. And 
that, now that politics are going to be 
more and more social, political life 
would be sweetened, clarified, and 
in every way improved by the equal 
admission of woman to the franchise 
with man, is a proposition to which we 
give our hearty assent. On this ground, 
and not because we deem wise all that is 
urged in, nor because we admire the tone 
and spirit of every part of, this powerful 
plea for woman's political rights, we 
write down our general approval of it, 
and express our desire for its wide cir- 
culation. The writer says :— 

‘We have tried to establish— 

‘First, that the only ground which 
could a be urged for an onan: 
tion of exclusive power by man would 
be the benefit of woman herself. 
‘Secondly, that this proposition, if 


established, is not sufficient justification 
without her free and full consent. 

‘Thirdly, that the three grounds on 
which her political dependence could 
alone be defended—her past and present 
condition, her inferiority of intellect in 
a degree greater than that between the 
worst and the best of the present electors, 
and her similar inferiority in morality— 
are completely opposed to facts. 

‘Fourthly, that the universal law of 
self-interest, which has had such an 
extraordinary illustration in the history 
of English legislation, renders her en- 
franchisement an absolute necessity 
whenever justice and expediency have 
their legitimate influence. 

‘And, fifthly, that the equality of 
woman is required by the principles of 
the constitution.’ 

‘The maternity argument touches the 
question, what is the proper sphere of 
woman? which is not the inquiry before 
us. We have only to consider whether 
man has a right to assume, directly by 
seizing all political power, and indirectly 
by getting under his control all the 
social laws, the function of determining 
that sphere. The maternity argument, 


“as applied to the possession of the fran- 


chise, means that the duties of a mother 
preclude her from forming an intelligent 
opinion and giving an intelligent vote. 
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But, obviously, this argument applies, 
if it applies at all, no less to the lawyer, 
the merchant, the clergyman, the me- 
chanic. Besides, no such questions are 
asked in admitting any other class to 
the franchise, and it is most unfair to 
subject woman’s claims to these extra 
gratuitous tests. 

‘ But can it mean that the periods of 
confinement would sometimes interfere 
with the exercise of her vote? This 
consideration, indeed, may be a reason 
for giving her ¢wo votes, but surely a 
something which tends to diminish a 
power which should be possessed in its 
entirety, is no reason for withholding it 
altogether. The objection, too, is com- 
pletely met by introducing voting papers. 
And it is instructive to notice that the 
exception taken to voting papers is 
founded on the fear of fraud and cor- 
ruption ; that is to say, fear of the very 
low moral condition of those who exer- 
cise arbitrary power over more than half 
of the species. 

‘ Another objection, a very constant 
objection, to the enfranchisement of 
woman is that she does not and cannot 
understand politics. This opensa large 
question.. But here, too, the first and 
obvious remark is that it is monstrous 
to require of woman what we do not 
require of other classes before enfran- 
chising them. The only reply we have 
seen worthy of notice is that the same 
test could not be applied to woman as 
to man, because in the case of men 
the present test, though not a direct 
political test, affords an assumption 
verified by fact, that about 70 per cent. 
of the enfranchised possess political 
knowledge; while in the case of women 
it would not ensure more than about 10 
per cent, All this is equivalent to say- 
ing that political knowledge must be a 
sine quad non of enfranchisement. But 
the political knowledge of the great bulk 
of the people of this country is the result, 
not the cause, of enfranchisement. If, 
then, women know nothing about a 
subject which they have both the capacity 
and industry to understand, but concern- 
ing which they have not the power 
practically to apply those qualities; 
while others who have no advantage 
over them, except in having that power, 
are acquainted with it ; and if this know- 
ledge is found to increase when that 
power is bestowed, the conclusion is, 
that so long as women have no vote, so 
long will women have no political know- 
ledge, but that, give them votes, and 





they will acquire knowledge. The 
phrase, too, has a very convenient gene- 
rality. When applied to 69 out of the 
70 per cent., it merely means that they 
sometimes read the daily newspapers, 
take a hasty glance at the articles and 
the parliamentary debates, and that their 
opinions have no deeper foundation than 
a popular or an unpopular newspaper. 
This kind of knowledge demands neither 
ability nor industry, and the truth is, 
that to be able to look after the interests 
of your own class—a subject on which 
few people are ignorant—or to choose 
fit representatives, does not require more 
than a limited capacity or very limited 
political knowledge. The motive, how- 
ever, for acquiring knowledge, political 
status, man has, but woman has not. 

‘Moreover, our opponents’ argument 
would introduce a totally new doctrine 
into our electoral system. This would 
be no argument with us, but it may be 
with those who oppose female suffrage 
because it would effect asocial revolution . 
The only personal test which any states- 
man advocates are honesty and general 
intelligence. If these are present, he 
assumes that the rest will come in due 
season. Even the educational fran- 
chise does not demand political know- 
ledge asa test of fitness, though, of course, 
the argument in that case rests on totally 
different grounds. 

‘ But it is not surprising that writers, 
who, without a single reason, begin by 
assuming one of the points in dispute, 
though not the point on which we are 
now at issue, and assert that politics are 
not woman’s “sphere,” very frequently 
add that woman does not and cannot 
understand politics. This objection we 
should leave to fall of itself, if it did not 
suggest other issues. One is that the 
study of politics has nothing in common 
with any other study. This is tacitly 
assumed when it is said that woman’s 
“instinct” is against the possession and 
exercise of the franchise. Within certain 
limits, it is true that special faculties, or 
rather a special development of certain 
faculties, are necessary to extraordinary 
success in some one subject; but to get 
a moderate knowledge of any subject 
does not require a peculiar turn of 
mind. Identical mental processes may 
be, nay, to a certain extent, must be, 
employed on all subjects, politics or 
cookery; and it is a glaring petitio 

incipii to say that women would have 
the slightest difficulty in acquiring 
sufficient political knowledge to exercise 
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an intelligent vote. Besides, the objec- 
tion all along assumes that political 
knowledge is very generally distributed 
among men, than which nothing can be 
more untrue. The theorems which are 
the very alphabet of every one who has 
anything like a sound knowledge of the 
science of politics—even such a know- 
ledge as a good lawyer or a good doctor 
has of his profession—are daily outraged 
by the paid writers who profess to in- 
struct the present voters. The large 
majority of the articles in the daily and 
weekly newspapers, clearly prove one 
thing, that they are written by men 
whose opinions on the philosophy of 
politics, or any abstruse problem in the 
whole range of political economy— 
trades’ unions, strikes, population, 
pauperism, &c.—are utterly worthless. 
But the bulk of the people—the men to 
whom, too often, the newspaper is the 
only teacher—know even less tlian the 
majority of public writers, though their 
knowledge may not really be less 
reliable. 

‘Be this as it may, however, we repeat 
that it is most unjust to say that woman 
must understand politics before getting 
the franchise, because this test is not 
applied to man. As a man’s faculties 
and time are limited, he devotes his at- 
tention to the things which concern him. 
The men best informed in potitics are 
those engaged in political life; the 
next, the middle classes who hold the 
chief power ; the next, the enfranchised 
lower classes ; and the last the unenfran- 
chised classes. Political knowledge 
seems to vary with political power, 
and assuming that the unenfranchised— 
those whom we now contemplate en- 
franchising—are, as a class, superior in 
political knowledge to women, it is be- 
cause, first, every man is able to get a 
vote by slightly improving his position, 
and, secondly, because he is not sur- 
rounded by persons who constantly tell 
him that politics are above his compre- 
hension. It is this constant reiteration 
of woman’s unfitness for politics which 
is the most effective of the many specious 
devices by which man persuades woman 
of her inferiority.’ 


Report to the Board of Trade on Banks, 
Delian, and Life Assurance. From 
‘Bentley’s Registry of Bank and Life 
Assurance Accounts.’ Established 
1815. Pp. 154. London: Joseph 
Bentley, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Ir is a pleasure to open Mr. Bentley’s 


books, as it is to open William Cobbett’s, 
and for very much the same reasons. 
The writer is master of a style of un- 
usual vigour, well jointed and strongly 
sinewed, moving straight on to its goal 
with a steady purpose that nothing can 
divert, yet not hurrying so fast as to 
neglect anything that requires noticing 
by the way. He knows what he has to 
do ere he starts, and the road that will 
lead to his destination; and he always 
has a destination, which is much more 
than can be said of many writers. Like 
Cobbett, too, he has a self-reliance that 
never fails, and sometimes almost rises 
to the sublime—a strong, all-prevalent 
conviction that knowledge and wisdom 
are with him, and that, alas, they are 
not too abundant in other quarters. 
And having thus clearly had laid on 
him the function of giving forth what 
others lack, he does so with a benevolent 
fervour, yet all the while well aware 
how kind it is of him to do it, and by 
no means void of righteous self-applause 
in the performance. Such men, when 
they get hold of sound information that 
others are wilfully or fatuously shutting 
their eyes to, are invaluable ; they alter- 
nately hold up the truth like a banner, 
shake it like a torch, and brandish it 
like a tomahawk. If you see it and 
follow it, happy are you; if you do 
not, so much the worse, and your scalp 
must take the consequences. It is wel! 
for Mr. Bentley that he has this power ; 
otherwise he must have been crushed 
long since by those whom he has 
vexed by his goads or maddened by 
his exposures. Mr. Bentley’s object in 
presenting the report now before us to 
the Board of Trade is, firstly, to taunt 
and stimulate that institution into sup- 
plying periodically authentic informa- 
tion about the financial position of our 
monetary iystitutions; secondly, to 

rovide, as far as possible, and at 
fis own expense, the information with 
regard to banks which the Board fails 
to accumulate and diffuse; thirdly, to 
suggest sundry methods by which, as 
he thinks, bankers may render banking 
absolutely safe and unprecedentedly 
profitable; and fourthly, to enable his 
readers to judge of the comparative 
reliability of the various life insurance 
offices. And if any of our readers care 
to know what Mr. Bentley thinks about 
them, and what figures and facts con- 
nected with them his book and registry 
‘can supply, they will find a capital 
opportunity afforded them in the volume 


















just issued. Mr. Bentley’s suggestion 
for the formation, by some or all the 
good banks, of a mutual gold reserve, 
managed as the clearing house is 
managed, accompanied with the issue 
of one-pound and higher notes, called 
gold cheques, bears witness to his in- 
genuity ; and the tables he gives, showing 
the positions of various banks and life 
offices, prove him to possess an energy 
in the acquisition of knowledge which 
no difficulties that are not impossibili- 
ties can paralyse. We are glad to add 
that Mr. Bentley is sound on a question 
that has always been especially interest- 
ing to ‘Meliora.’ Alluding to the money 
wasted by Lord Palmerston in useless 
fortifications, he says: ‘Mere feeling, 
founded in ignorance, has caused the 
spending of this money; just as the 
people of our country waste £75,000,000 
in intoxicating drinks yearly. No person 
who uses these intoxicants freely can 
assure his life, and it is proved by an 
office that assures those who take a 
little and those who take none at all, 
that the latter class of persons live, on 
an average, about five years longer than 
those persons do who take a little. Fora 
long series of years the profits have been 
so much greater, from life being longer, 
that £18 per cent. more money is paid 
as bonus, in addition to the sum assured, 
to the families of all members who had 
been total abstainers from intoxicating 
beverages than the society can afford to 
pay the families of those who took, 
while living, an occasional glass. If this 
£75,000,000 a year, the before-named 
£267,228,000 (the sum spent since 1854 
by our rulers over and above the outlay 
which would have been made had there 
been no increase in taxation since that 
year), and the one or two hundred 
millions sterling lost by each of our 
panics had. been properly invested 
through our banks, see what a different 
oo and country Her Majesty would 
ave been ruling over than is the case 
now. The life of her subjects would be 
many years longer than it is, and their 
health far better. We should have been 
much more of a model nation than we 
are for our long-continued efforts and 
the efforts of others to teach people 
how to become “well off.” If we 
cannot, however, recall the past, we 
may improve on the future; and this 
Report is prepared to aid every one 
who desires to become well off, to make 
sure of attaining this blessing—not only 
by preventing loss and waste in future, 
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but by so employing their own means, 
credit, commercial influence, and saga- 
city as to steadily increase their wealth, 
and that of the country in which Pro- 
vidence has cast their lot.’ 


The New Creation: A View of the Di- 
vine Predictions of New Heavens and 
a New Earth, as having a Progressive 
Fulfilment in the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, and a Complete Accomplishment 
in the Period of the Millennium. By 
John Mills, minister of the Gospel. 
Author of ‘Sacred Symbology,’ and 
‘Thoughts on the Apocalypse.’ Pp. 
344, London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


Tne writer has spent much time, labour, 
and ingenuity in endeavouring to prove 
that the creation of the new heavens 
and the new earth, predicted by the 
prophets, commenced with Christianity, 
and meant, in fact, neither more nor 
less than the establishment of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the world, which 
will be completed when He shall have 
subdued all things unto Himself. Be- 
sides one of ‘ Preliminary Observations,’ 
and another of ‘Concluding Observa- 
tions,’ Mr, Mills’s work contains eight 
chapters. The first of these is very 
oddly said, in the list of contents, to be 
‘On some of the Injurious Effects of 
the Premillennial Advent of the Lord 
Jesus, and that of a Renovated’ Earth 
as the Eternal Abode of the Righteous.’ 
It is, of course, the injurious efiects, not 
of the advent and renovation, that it 
treats of, but of a certain theory or doc- 
trine. In subsequent chapters he dis- 
courses of the nature and character of 
the new creation, of the new heavens, 
and the new earth; of the analogy be- 
tween the Works of the Creator in the 
formation of the earth, and the opera- 
tions of Divine Providence and Grace 
on the human family, as represented in 
prophecy by the creation of a new earth; 
on the indications of prophecy relating 
to events preceding the period when the 
reign of the Redeemer will become pre- 
eminent on the earth; on the advance 
and completion of the new creation, or 
the condition of the church and the 
world in the time of the millennium; 
and on the harmony of Prophecy, and 
its accordance with the whole tenor of 
Divine Revelation. The author's en- 
deavour to trace out analogies between 
geological facts and the new creation 
of prophecy, does not appear to us to 
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have been rewarded with signal success. 
Whilst he fails to show himself in pos- 
session of the real key to the last book 
of the New Testament, here and there 
we note thin flashes of true light amidst 
intervening breadths of quasi-expository 
darkness. 


Preparing for Home: A Series of Ex- 
pository Discourses on the Fifth 
Chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By Jonathan Watson. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row. 


Two editions of this work having been 
sold, a third is now issued ‘with the 
earnest ou of the author for a still 
larger blessing from on high to accom- 
pany its circulation at home and abroad.’ 
* How many persons,’ he remarks in his 
preface, ‘there are needs not be told, 
who are eager to cherish the hope of 
heaven after death, who little consider 
the nature of the preparation demanded 
for admission there, or whether they 
themselves are “made meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light.”’ To 
this large class of individuals itis hoped 
that ‘Preparing for Home’ may be 
found a not unimportant aid to their 
inquiries on this the most interesting of 
all subjects. The table of contents in- 
cludes the following subjects: — The 
Dissolution ; The Exit; Preparation for 
Home and Earnests of it; Preferring 
to Go Home rather than Remain ; Am- 
bitious of Christ’s Approbation either 
Way; the Judgment Seat of Christ ; 
The Terror of the Lord; The Trans- 
eendent Importance of the Gospel; 
The Burden of the Gospel; Personal 
Interest Essential to Happiness and 
Safety ; Redemption, its Origin, Work- 
ing Out, and Application, is of God; 
The Expostulation. 


On the Practice of Employing Certain 
Substitutes for the Genuine Ingredients 
in some Articles of Daily Food: Con- 
sidered as it affects the Health of the 
Community. A paper read before the 
Brighton Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution. Contributed by a Lady. 
With a Short Account of the Proceed- 
ings. London: H. K. Lewis, 15, 
Gower-street North. 


A protesr against the use of baking 
powder as a substitute for eggs, butter, 
or yeast. The writer says:— 

‘If economy could be shown to result 
from the employment of the baking 


powder, it would of course be one ar- 
gumentin its favour, but upon that point 
its advocates are mistaken, for that 
which is cheap tothe pocket often proves 
dear as regards the health, and thus, 
ultimately, there is no economy at all. 
This is especially true with respect to 
the use of the baking powder by the 
poor ; the fact is, that for them, it has 
no value whatever. It has been seen 
that the constituents of the powder are 
destitute of all nutritive properties, and 
the idea is perfectly delusive that eggs 
and butter can be adequately represented 
in food by a compound which does not 
contain a single element necessary for 
nutrition. 

‘And when I come to speak of the 
economical aspect of the powder in the 
households of the rich, I approach once 
more a delicate subject, because it is 
necessary to touch ground upon which 
I may be told that I am encroaching ; 
I will, therefore, only say that, from the 
results of my own experience and obser- 
vation, I have not found that the use of 
the baking powder at all diminishes 
the consumption of those articles for 
which it is ostensibly a substitute—at 
least, amongst the items charged, butter 
and eggs figure very largely. But ladies 
are not supposed to examine tradesmen’s 
books and bills, much less to make cal- 
culations and draw conclusions concern- 
ing them! 

‘Bad as the prevalence of the system 
which we have been considering may be 
with reference to bread, a still greater 
wrong is done when these powders are 
introduced into our kitchens and made 
to do duty—as I have shown—in the 
place of butter and eggs in our daily 
food. The employment of cheap and 
inferior substitutes for the genuine 
article should be discountenanced on 
hygiénic as well as on other social 
grounds; it is fraught with much evil 
in cookery, still more than intrade. It 
stands as a temptation in the way of 
domestic servants; generally speaking, 
we are little suspicious of the existence 
of such a temptation in our households, 
and, perhaps, less inclined to deal with 
it when our eyes are opened to the fact. 
But I trust I shall succeed in awakening 
a spirit of inquiry on the subject, and 
also in arousing a determination on the 
part of heads of households to acquire 
all the knowledge of domestic chemistry 
necessary— and the knowledge is very 
simple—for the detection of these prac- 
tices. 

















The Bible and Working People. By 
Alexander Wallace, D.D., Glasgow. 
Seventh thousand. Pp. 304. Edin- 
burgh: William Oliphant and Co. 

A sertss of fifteen lectures on the Bible, 

delivered originally in Bradford, and 

first published in 1852. The titles of 
the lectures run thus:—False Impres- 
sions; The World in Darkness; The 

Day Spring from on High; Old Testa- 

ment, Origin and Compietion; New 

Testament, Antiquity and Genuineness; 

The Divine Oracle its Own Witness; 

Miscellaneous Characteristics; The 

Bible and the Love of Nature; Design 

and Destiny of the Bible; Divine 

Adaptation ; The Bible Adapted to all 

Men; Social Influence of the Bible; 

The Bible and Social Economics; Ob- 

jections; Conclusion. The object of 

the course was to cultivate a better 
understanding between the friends of 

Christianity and the working classes, 

and to remove from the minds of the 

latter objections, where these exist, to 
the rightful claims of the Bible. The 
lectures seem to have already done good 
service in these directions, and will no 
doubt continue to do so, for Mr. Wal- 
lace wields an able pen, and deals with 

his subject, according to his light, in a 

candid, earnest, and impressive manner. 


The Scattered Nation. Edited by C. 
Schwartz, D.D. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

Tue editor says :—‘ Let me briefly state 

what our God has done for us. In 

October, 1864, I arrived in London, a 

foreigner and stranger, but animated by 

an earnest desire to do for my Jewis 
brethren, converted and unconverted, 
all that God would enable me to do. 

I had been a Jewish missionary for the 

last twenty-two years, in Germany, 

Turkey, and Holland; but I knew per- 

fectly well that no place was so suit- 

able for this work as London, the me- 
tropolis ofthe world, Daily intercourse 
with Jews, and prayerful consideration 
of their wants, convinced me that three 
things “were highly desirable for tixe 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom amongst 

Israel :— 

‘1. A home for young and educated 
Jews who had learned no trade, but 
were either engaged in business or in 
studies, and who had lost everything in 
consequence of their confession of Christ. 

‘2. A periodical wherein the cause 
of Israel could be pleaded, and the 
Israelitish view and exposition of Scrip- 
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tures be given, along with answers to 
the continual attacks on the truths of 
the Gospel by Jewish writers, more 
especially by the Jewish Chronicle. 

‘3. A union amongst Hebrew Chris- 
tians, which was to bea witness to Jews 
and Christians, and a centre for all 
Hebrews who had been cast out by their 
own nation, and yet were not ashamed 
of the hope of Israel. 

‘The Hebrew-Christian Alliance, 
blessed be God, is a fact, and though 
as yet a tender plant, it grows and 
begins to yield fruit to God’s honour. 

‘The magazine exists, and by God’s 
goodness has found favour in the eyes 
of many of His children. It isnosmal 1 
undertaking to start a monthly in Lon- 
don; and even my best friends shook 
their heads when I laid before them my 
intention. They thought it very desir- 
able, but Well, the Lord has 
helped us; our periodical exists, and 
if our present friends continue faithful, 
as I fully believe they will, and bestir 
themselves to gain new subscribers, the 
“Scattered Nation” will not only be 
regularly continued, but will occupy 
its place amongst those publications 
which give no uncertain sound, and 
testify of the truth against every kind 

of error by unfurling the banner of the 
King of israel and the Head of the 
Church. 

‘The home began like a mustard seed, 
and has grown wonderfully within a 
short time.’ 





Essays and Discourses on Popular and 
Standard Themes. By T. W. Tozer, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Dudley. Pp. 374. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

A pozen plain, practical discourses on 

popular excuses for the neglect of reli- 

gion and religious ordinances; on 

‘buts; on religious and social dis- 

sensions, their cause and cure; on 

young men from home, their dangers 
and duties; on mutual confidence the 
want of our churches; on domestic 
life, its duties, pains, and pleasures; 
on Christian assurance; on the sad 
soul’s Comforter; on the human con- 
science; on the new birth; on repent- 
ance; and on man’s assimilation to 
the Divine image. The writer belongs 
to the ‘Evangelical’ school of theo- 
logy, of which his writings bear all the 
tokens. His tone is earnest, but calm, 
and governed by good sense. In the 


first two essays he deals with the 
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obstacles to the working man’s attend- 
ance on public worship. 


Hints for Whom They May Concern. 
No. 2. Capital Punishment. Dedi- 
cated to the Church. London: 
F. Bowyer Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate 
Without. 

WE opened this pamphlet in the hope 

of finding in it some useful advocacy of 

the abolition of capital punishment. 

The author’s real object, however, 

pee to be to expound and illustrate 
is peculiar theology. He shows much 

ability in clothing in very telling lan- 
guage such crude notions as he has yet 
attained to 6f the matters of which he 
treats ; but a mind that can see no legi- 
timate object in punishment beyond 
the reformation of the offender, a judg- 
ment that can admit no proper and 
useful deterrent operation in punitive 
administration, is really not capable of 
dealing with this great question. 


The Man of Sorrows, and His Relation- 
ships. A Contribution to Religious 
Thought. Pp. 137. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

We find nothing original in this con- 
tribution, and much with which we 
heartily disagree. When a contributor 
to religious thought persuades himself 
to write about ‘the Divine Beings,’ we 
throw down his book in despair. 


The Gospel Magazine and Protestant 
Beacon. Edited by the Rev. D. A. 
Doudney, D.D., incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, Bedminster, Bristol. London: 
W. H. Collingridge, 117 to 119 
Aldersgate-street. 

Tue number for June advocated the 

Sunday closing of public-houses, and 

contained a letter indignantly denounc- 

ing the disgraceful tumult got up by 
the opponents of a Guildhall meeting 
at Bristol. 
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Onward. The Organ of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Band of Hope Union. 
London: Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
Manchester: Lancashire and Cheshire 
Band of Hope Union, Barlow’s Court, 
43, Market-street. 

Has recently been improved, and is a 

cheap and valuable publication. 


An Address to a Pastor. Delivered at 
his Ordination. By R. Ingham. 
London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster 
Row. 


The Christian as a Citizen, the Part He 
should Take, and the Principles which 
should guide Him in relation to Politics 
and Social Life. By the Rev. W. H. 
Bonner, of London, one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Reform 
League. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 


A Few Friendly Words to Young Mothers. 
By One of the Maternity. With 
some Remarks upon Monthly Nurses, 
and Nurses in General. London : 
Wertheim and Macintosh, 24, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Old Jonathan; or, The District and 
Parish Helper. Published Monthly. 
Tilustrated. London: W. H. Col- 
lingridge, 117 to 119, Aldersgate- 
street. 


The Baptist Magazine. Monthly. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


The Church. Monthly. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


The Appeal. A Magazine for the 
People. Monthly. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 








Meliora. 


OUR PERIODICAL PRESS. 





1, Areopagitica, a Speech on the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 
to the Parliament of England. By John Milton. 
London. November, 1644, 


bo 


. Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory for 1867. 


8. The ‘Edinburgh Review’ and the ‘ Quarterly Review, 
October, 1864. 


4, The ‘ Atheneum,’ the ‘ Saturday Review,’ ‘ Lloyd’s Weekly 


Newspaper, ‘Punch, ‘The Tomahawk.” November 
30th, 1867. 


5. ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the ‘Contemporary Review,’ ‘ St. 
Pauls” December, 1867. 


6. The * Times,’ the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ the ‘ Globe.? December 
Qnd, 1867. 


7. ‘The London Post Office Directory for 1868.’ 


betel reflecting upon the history of printing by moveable 
types—an art apparently so simple and of almost 
unrivalled value—two things are apt to strike us with surprise; 
first, that the invention should have been so long delayed; 
and second, that, when made, it should have been so slowly 
and imperfectly applied. Our astonishment upon the latter 
point, however, diminishes when we consider the circum- 
stances of the age in which the fathers of typography lived 
and laboured. Copyists and scriveners naturally opposed an 
innovating art which threatened their existence; and there is 
but one answer to the inquiry—how should a popular literature 
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have flourished generations before any vestige of a popular 
demand? On the one side was a small widely-separated band 
of scholars anxious to possess themselves of the treasures of 
classical genius then for the first time placed within their 
reach ; and on the other side was a heterogeneous multitude 
of the illiterate, nobles and princes included, able neither to 
write nor read, and seeing little occasion for troubling them- 
selves to learn to do either. Intercommunication, too, was 
difficult between kingdoms, provinces, and even adjacent 
towns; and the populace were everywhere satisfied to gain 
their knowledge of current events, and to drink of the streams 
of instruction, through the itinerant agency of the pilgrim, 
the pack-merchant, the soldier, and the preaching friar. The 
masses were taught through the ear, not the eye, except when 
they gazed upon the symbolic service of the Church, or when, 
with perhaps greater admiration, they watched the rude 
miracle-plays performed for their spiritual good. With the 
Reformation, the printing press came into more vigorous and 
polemic play; its importance as an engine of agitation and 
propagandism could not be overlooked; and this, also, was 
the period when editions of many a magnum opus were struck 
off with a mechanical skill and exquisite finish hardly sur- 
passable at the present day. Soon, however, the censorship 
was set up to curb the so-called wildness and licentiousness 
of the press, and this alone would have proved a great im- 
pediment to the spread of a periodical literature, had all other 
social influences been favourable to its growth. Such a 
literature first sprung up, as might have been anticipated, to 
gratify the universal thirst for news; and though we must 
regard as forgeries the British Museum copies of an ‘ English 
Mercurie,’ claiming to have been issued ‘by authoritie,’ to 
inform Queen Elizabeth’s lieges concerning the Spanish 
Armada and its fate; it is, nevertheless, the fact that ‘ News- 
letters,’ ‘Mercuries,’ &c., swarmed in the early Stuart times, 
and had the merit, if it be one, of narrating contemporary 
events in a style of political partisanship best adapted to 
please the friends of the inditers. The first weekly periodical 
was brought out (1622) by Nathaniel Butler, under the title 
of the Newes of the Present Week; but we have to pass on 
to the Restoration of Charles II. before we meet with a 
weekly sheet, Kingdom’s Intelligencer (1662), which inserted 
advertisements and supplied notes of business in Parliament 
and the courts of law. L’Estrange followed with his paper, 
the Intelligencer, in 1663, which committed ‘the happy 
dispatch’ in favour of the Oxford Gazette (re-named the London 
Gazette after the removal of the Court to London). This 
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official journal dates from February 4, 1665, and has remained 
for two centuries and more the medium of all Government 
proclamations and intelligence. L’Estrange, who was the 
official licenser in 1680, tried to establish a monopoly for his 
Observator, by procuring a royal order prohibiting the issue 
of all unlicensed new books and pamphlets; but the ‘Glorious 
Revolution’ was at hand, and gave a triumphant echo to the 
noble ‘ speech’ of Milton, years after the eloquent pleader had 
seemed to be defeated and had fallen asleep. In 1709 the 
first English daily newspaper was published under the name 
of the Daily Courant; and in the April of that year appeared 
the Tatler, the earliest though not the most celebrated model 
of the periodical literary essay, treating in a lively and witty 
strain of things both new and old. ‘These tiny periodicals, 
of the size of a four-paged tract, were generally short-lived, 
but as one succumbed to misfortune another rose to sparkle, 
and in its turn to fade. A stamp duty of a halfpenny imposed 
by 10 Anne, cap. 19, was intended to suppress the issue of 
pamphlets galling to the Queen; but the fairest flowers of the 
light current literature suffered as much from that ‘nipping 
frost’ as the veriest weeds. Daniel De Foe stands out as the 
originator of the modern Magazine or Review, and this without 
derogation to the honour of Edward Cave, who started the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1731. In Edinburgh the Mercurius 
Caledonius appeared on the last day of December, 1660, with 
a glowing account of the reception of the King’s commis- 
sioner; and once a week for three months this periodical of 
eight small pages (a copy of which, the first number, lies before 
us) continued to give a budgetof carefully-sifted political intelli- 
gence to the Northern kingdom. The Caledonian Mercury 
was issued April 28, 1720, as the first weekly Scottish news- 
paper, and after many changes recently expired. As early as 
1700, a small daily sheet under the name of Pue’s Occurrences 
was issued in Dublin; and the Belfast News Letter commenced, 
in 1737, a weekly career which it still continues. In 1704 the 
Boston News Letter began to appear weekly, the first news- 
paper published on the American continent. 

Periodical literature of all kinds made but little progress 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, and it was not 
till the last quarter of that century that the newspapers 
acquired an influence and appearance at all corresponding 
with that which they now possess. The great French war 
stimulated the activity of rival proprietors, and in the race for 
priority of news the Times, under the elder Mr. Walter’s 
direction, not only distanced the other journals, but not 
unfrequently carried off the palm from the Government 
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couriers and despatch boats. The monthly magazines of this’ 
period were edited with no despicable ability; but it was not 
until the Edinburgh Review made its débit in 1803 that 
critical journalism arrested an attention and wielded an 
authority never before conceded to it. But sixty years have 
brought with them developments that would have seemed 
little short of supernatural to the most sanguine and active 
journalists of that day. By calling to its aid the power of 
steam—a mightier genie than figures in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,—the Times in 1814 gained a new advantage 
over its newspaper competitors; but as recently as 1840 its 
printing machine was thought a prodigy of skill because con- 
structed to throw off 2,500 impressions in one hour, the daily 
circulation of the ‘leading journal’ then being about 12,000. 
Weekly journalism had made great strides, yet all such papers 
published in London did not possess in 1838 a united circula- 
tion of a quarter of a million, more than a fifth of which was 
enjoyed by a single newspaper, the Weekly Dispatch. Mr. 
Charles Knight and the Messrs. Chambers had entered upon 
their crusade against popular ignorance, and had brought a 
healthy general periodical literature to the door of the artisan 
and labourer; while for other classes the Atheneum and 
Interary Gazette, Blackwood and. Fraser, the Hdinburgh 
and the Quarterly, provided a great variety of intellectual 
fare. But difficulties and drawbacks existed to a more liberal 
investment of capital in journalism considered as a commer- 
cial enterprise. ‘The newspapers were fettered by a stamp 
duty which had been raised to fourpence (with a discount of 
twenty per cent.), and a great relief was afforded when this 
was lowered, in 1837, to a penny, with a discount.of one-fourth 
to Ireland ; but this favour was limited to a certain superficies, 
while a duty of a halfpenny was imposed on every copy of a 
supplement. The advertisement duty had been reduced to 
one shilling and sixpence, but this was sufficiently high to 
discourage a general resort to that channel of publicity. The 
duty on paper was a tax that operated adversely on every 
species of periodical. It is to the removal of all these clogs— 
joined with the spread of education, increased postal facilities, 
and the adventurous spirit displayed by some friends of the 
people in risking their cash on cheap supplies of wholesome 
literary viands, in order to provoke a popular appetite—that 
we must refer that enormous expansion of periodical literature 
which is as characteristic of these times, as are the freedom 
and rapidity of commercial intercourse, and the gigantic de- 
velopment of our industrial resources. 


The Periodical Literature of the United Kingdom can be 
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treated but cursorily within the space at our disposal, and any 
classification that can be adopted will involve cross-divisions 
of some sort. No arrangement, perhaps, will be, on the 
whole, so free from confusion as that which conforms to the: 
order of periodical succession. 
I. The Daily press consists entirely of newspapers, the most 
widely circulated of which are, of course, published in London, 
Of these the Times continues to exert, as it has done for many 
years, the greatest political influence, and to present in all its 
executive arrangements a superb example of what a daily 
newspaper should be. The principal proprietor is Mr. John 
Walter, to whose father’s exertions the position of the paper 
is principally due. Its pre-eminence as an organ of intelli- 
gence was established sixty years ago; while the Morning 
Chronicle was regarded as an equal if not superior authority 
in the realm of politics. Under the editorship of Captain £ 
Sterling, however, the Times seized the marshal’s biton of r 
political journalism, and, in spite of several remarkable mis- 
chances, still retains it. The versatility shown by its con- 
ductors—or as muscular politicians style it, its timeserving 
and want of consistent principle—conduces to this result, 
though it would be a grave mistake to suppose that it is 
popular guidance in the broadest sense to which the Times 
is ready to defer. Its cue is chiefly taken from the public 
opinion of select circles believed to reflect pretty accurately 
the sentiments of the influential classes, and to indicate the 
course to which events are, more or less, rapidly tending. 
The support given by the Fimes to Sir Robert Peel, when 
Prime Minister for a short time in 1834, was acknowledged by 
that statesman after his resignation, in a letter first made 
public in Carlyle’s Life of Mr. John Sterling, the captain’s 
son. It has been said of the Times that ‘every one abuses it 
and every one reads it,’ a statement much more applicable to 
the past. than to the present; for though that journal had 
never so many readers as now, and its influence on every 
question it espouses or opposes is very great, its relative 
power, both political and social, is less than it was thirty or 
twenty years ago, and is decreasing. The Times can no longer 
write a Ministry up or down, nor can it exert a decisive effect 
on any question of public interest. The rise and progress of 
the cheap daily press has lowered the prestige of the news- 
paper Jupiter, though his thunder is as loud and his bolts 
sometimes as fiery as of yore. The number of persons who 
never see the T'imes and who do see other papers is continually 
increasing, and these are the persons who are acquiring a 
more direct influence in public affairs. The incorruptibility 
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of the Times was always one of its proudest boasts, and 
contributed to extend its power. It might be fickle as the 
weather, but it was amazingly clever, and never could be 
bribed. People knew it was too rich to be: bought, and that 
it was independent of clique dictation. Several valuable 
services to the commercial community have been rendered by 
the Times in the exposure of gigantic swindles; and it is to 
its credit that during the railway furor of 1846 it did not allow 
its pecuniary gains from advertisements to weaken its denun- 
ciations of the mania which then possessed the nation, and, 
for a period, carried all before it. Less disinterested was the 
opposition of the Times to the reduction of the paper duties, 
though the secret motive was a fear, not of a reduced circula- 
tion, but of diminished political importance. Utterly inex- 
cusable have been the attacks of that journal on certain public 
men to whom it has taken a dislike; notably in the case of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright ; and more than perhaps any other 
newspaper (though the vice is endemic in the press), the 
Times has made it a rule to refuse those who have felt 
aggrieved by its articles the opportunity of using its columns 
as a vehicle of reply. One main source of the princely revenue 
of the Times is its advertisement receipts, but these are 
lessened and not increased, as is commonly believed, when 
there is a necessity for publishing a double number—(it rarely 
appears now without a half number of four pages extra)—for 
as the price of the whole paper is fixed at threepence, the cost 
of a double number largely reduces the profits arising from 
the advertisement income. It was this consideration which 
induced Mr. Delane, the present editor, to inform a committee 
of the House of Commons that the proprietors did not care 
to have the daily circulation rise above a certain point, since 
when it did so the extra expense of double numbers entailed 
a loss, and not a profit, on the double issue. The staff of the 
Times, including correspondents and reporters, is carefully 
selected and liberally paid, and every inducement is held out 
to persons capable of furnishing valuable information to take 
the Times into their confidence. The Daily News, started by 
Mr. Charles Dickens in 1846, but not long retained in his hands, 
is very judiciously edited, and is distinguished for the sagacity 
of its commercial criticisms, and for its willingness to hear both 
sides of a question. The Morning Post, once the chief daily 
organ of Conservatism and fashionable news, has taken of 
late years a Liberal hue, but is a copious reporter of on dits 
and occurrences having relation to ‘high life.’ The Morning 
Advertiser is the organ of the licensed victuallers, but on 
subjects distinct from the brewery and tap it generally takes 
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a Liberal view of things. Its public-house connection, how- 
ever, compels it to report sporting transactions at considerable 
length, and with a special unction, in distressing contrast with 
the zeal for philanthropic objects and religious orthodoxy 
displayed in its other pages. ‘The Morning Herald completes 
the list of the morning London papers that charge more than 
a penny; and the Morning Herald, in all but the editorials 
and advertisements, is nearly a fac simile of the Standard, 
one of the most widely circulated of the penny papers. The 
key note of penny journalism was struck by the Daily 
Telegraph in 1855. At first it consisted of four pages only— 
half the size of the other morning papers. It was rumoured 
that great sums were sunk by the first proprietors of this 
newspaper venture, and at one time its position was doubtless 
very critical; but having fallen into the hands of a rich Jew 
bent on making it succeed, it has succeeded to an extent that 
the projectors could hardly have divined. Its circulation last 
year was 170,000 copies daily, and is probably now in advance 
of that number. Its income from advertisements is also 
very large, and second only to the Times’ receipts. The 
special features of the Daily Telegraph have been from 
the first its leading articles and its correspondence, and 
though the leaders have never been famous for exact 
thought or refined taste, they have been written with a 
vigour, breadth, liberality, independence, and it must be 
added pretentiousness and show of learning, well adapted 
to impress the average English mind. The Morning Star has 
laboured from the first under the disadvantage of a supposed 
political identification with aparticular Radical school of politics, 
with Mr. Bright as its Corypheus; else, in its admirable 
assortment of news, its variety of general information, its 
sympathy with social movements, and its advocacy of political 
principles that are becoming landmarks in our Constitutional 
history, it may claim to be popular in the widest sense that 
word will bear. Its circulation is less than that of either the 
Telegraph or Standard, owing, possibly, to the inferior money 
weight thrown into it, though some accession of this kind was 
received when the attempt to establish a daily paper under 
the name of the Dial terminated in a proprietory union with 
the Morning Star. The Standard, which had appeared for 
years as an evening Conservative paper, little known outside 
the clubs and rich Tory coteries, startled the newspaper world 
by its transformation into a penny daily without a change of 
its political professions. The enterprise did not seem promis- 
ing, but it has succeeded, and the average daily circulation of 
the Standard in the week ending November 30th was 121,098. 
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Its advertising columns are well patronised, and the breadth 
of the page being a little in excess of the other journals, it is 
advertised as ‘the largest newspaper in the world,’ which 
would become a more accurate designation by substituting 
the words ‘in the British Isles.’ Much of the material used 
in the Standard is also employed, as before observed, in the 
Morning Herald, an arrangement that may have permitted the 
proprietors to expend more money in the broadside advertising 
that has raised its circulation to so high a pitch. Its politics 
may recommend it to Conservative tradesmen, but its great 
sale is very largely owing to its size, its copious reports, and 
in a measure to the instructive articles, editorial and other, it 
frequently offers on subjects of national concern. The 
Clerkenwell News is a halfpenny morning newspaper, consist- 
ing of four pages, one-half or more filled with advertisements 
inserted at alow price, and the other half occupied with 
parochial intelligence and correspondence. The daily evening 
press is represented in London. by the Globe, a Whig 
organ lately sold and converted into a Conservative journal ; 
the Sun (Liberal) ; the Express, an evening four-paged edition 
of the Daily News ; the Evening Star; Evening Standard; the 
Glowworm, a little sheet supported by theatre and music hall 
goers ; and two or three commercial and shipping papers that 
are rarely seen a couple of miles from the Docks. These are 
all, with the exception—and it is a notable exception—of tho 
Pall Mall Gazette, which was started to supply the well-to-do 
portion of the reading public with an evening journal that 
should present a condensation of the news reported in the 
morning papers, with the latest intelligence,—and should also 
be distinguished by original compositions on topics of political, 
social, and religious interest. These objects have been 
worked out with unquestionable ability, though with occa- 
sional fluctuations from hard Conservatism to lax ultra- 
Liberalism that have puzzled steady-going thinkers. The 
external peculiarities of the Pall Mall Gazette are smaller size 
of the page, a twopenny price, and the use of an antique 
type and toned paper. 

The expenses of a first-class morning paper (high or low 
priced), are exceedingly heavy, and as its means of support 
must be derived from advertisements and profits of sale (after 
all discounts), it is not wonderful that now and then a paper 
like the Morning Chronicle—in its palmy days under Mr. 
Perry, the formidable rival of the Times—should sink under 
defective management; and that so few successful attempts 
should be made to add to the existing number. The Iron 
Times was one of several ventures that have come to nought, 
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and not long since the collapse of the Day, a journal set up 
for the advocacy of moderate Liberalism under the capable 
editorship of Mr. James Hutton, allowed the punsters to 
offer their mock condolences upon a day that had been so 
rapidly exchanged for night. The French residents o fthe 
metropolis are furnished with a choice of several small daily 
newspapers, printed in their own language, but of no special 
merit whatever. 

The principal towns of the United Kingdom—Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Hull, Sheffield, Newcastle, Bristol, and Plymouth—have daily 
newspapers of their own, selling usually for a penny, and 
circulating far beyond the limits of the towns in which they are 
published. Their number collectively is about thirty, they are 
conducted with most creditable ability, and are singularly free 
from the vulgarity and other evils which it was prophesied 
would attend the multiplication of a cheap daily press. 

II. The weekly and inter-weekly periodicals of the United 
Kingdom represent an amount of commercial activity even 
surpassing that employed upon the daily press. Our remarks, 
which must be exceedingly contracted, may best have regard to 
this branch of periodical literature viewed as—1, public and 
political; 2, religious; 3, scientific and literary; 4, commer- 
cial ; 5, miscellaneous. 

First.—Under ‘ public and political’? we may rank all general 
newspapers so-called, embracing all the leading weekly London 
journals of this class—the twenty and more local London 
papers which cultivate a district circulation and discussion of 
parochial subjects—and the eight hundred newspapers which 
appear weekly or oftener in the boroughs and other county 
towns, of every colour in party politics, or wearing the neutral 
tint. Some of the London newspapers intended for the 
million, give an immense quantity of letter-press for a single 
penny. Chief of these are the Weekly Times, the News of the 
World, and Lloyd’s Weekly News, the last of which, edited by 
Blanchard Jerrold, can boast a weekly sale of half a million 
copies. The Dispatch, which, under the high-price and 
impressed stamp system was princeps of the weekly press, has 
refused to yield to the cry for cheapness, and sells for five- 
pence. The Spectator, the Hxaminer, Saturday Review, 
London Review, Imperial Review, and the Weekly Chronicle 
are the principal journals appearing weekly that claim to discuss 
public questions from a scholarly and philosophical standpoint, 
criticism on art and literature being hardly secondary in the 
Space it occupies and the admirable writing it frequently 
elicits. On some subjects, demanding special attention and 
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unbiassed consideration, very great injustice is often committed 
by contributors to these first-class journals, and not least in 
reference to the group of questions associated with the Tem- 
perance Reform. Such questions looked at through the 
stomach instead of the brain, even by scholars and critics, 
are apt to assume a very unnatural appearance and a very 
distorted relation to ‘the whole duty of man.’ Echoes from 
the Clubs and the Owl are gossipping papers designed for 
circulation in the Clubs and West-end society; the latter 
appearing and disappearing with the Parliamentary session, 
and having a reputation for access to official sources of political 
information. The Illustrated weekly press is a branch of 
hebdomadal journalism calling for special mention. The 
Illustrated London News was commenced in 1842, and soon 
became a public favourite. It keeps to its first price, sixpence; 
and its sale is probably not far short of a hundred thousand 
copies weekly. The Queen is an illustrated weekly, adapted 
for ladies, whose suffrages are also claimed by the Lady’s Own 
Newspaper. The Pictorial Times and the Pen and Pencil 
succumbed to an exhausted exchequer; as also, after a longer 
career, did the Illustrated News of the World. The Illustrated 
Times has stood its ground as a twopenny pictorial paper, and 
deserves its happier lot. Two or three other illustrated prints 
selling at a penny are better got up than their patrons have a 
right to expect for the price. The Chromo-Inthograph is an at- 
tempt, worthy of success, to bring the refining influence of art 
into the houses and under the admiring gaze of the British 
people. 

Secondly.—The religious journals that appear weekly or 
inter-weekly are less numerous, but, as they all give an epitome 
of general intelligence, and possess literary features of at least 
average excellence, their collective circulation is very large. 
The High Church has its Guardian, Church News, Churchman, 
and other exponents; and the Low Church its Record; while 
the Broad Church is at present fain to be satisfied with the 
patronage of the more secular journals, especially the weekly 
Spectator and the daily Pall Mall Gazette. Wesleyan Metho- 
dism has its Watchman and Methodist Recorder ; and the other 
branches of Methodism are well represented by the Methodist 
Limes (formerly the Wesleyan Times). The Congregational 
polity is championed by the Nonconformist, the English Inde- 
pendent, the Independent, and the Freeman—the first three 
more directly connected with Padobaptist, and the last with 
Baptist Nonconformists. In the Christian World, with 100,000 
purchasers, and the Christian Times, which supplies a finely- 
executed portrait weekly, all evangelical Christians of the 
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Established and Dissenting Churches have periodicals they 


can enjoy in common. Presbyicrianism receives justice in 
Mr. Peter Bayne’s Weekly Review. Unitarianism has its 
Inquirer ; and Roman Catholicism claims its Weekly Register, 
its Tublet, and Westminster Gazette. The Greek Church is 
without an organ either in the Greek or English language ; 
but the Jewish Chronicle enables the seed of Abraham to 
communicate their thoughts in the speech of their adoption. 
Thirdly.—Among scientific weekly journals may be named 
the Builder, the Building News, the Engineer, and the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, representing architecture and the fine 
arts, generally. Photography has its Journal, and music its 
Standard and its World. The Lancet, Medical Times and 
Gazette, and British Medical Journal, chiefly represent the 
noble art of healing, to which the old Greeks raised temples 
and statues, but whose claims to be considered a science, 
in the strictest sense, eminent members of the profession 
have themselves denied. Literature, besides the attention 
bestowed upon it by other journals, is potentially represented 
by the Athenewm (established nearly forty years ago by Mr. 
J. Silk Buckingham); nor must a kind word be omitted for 
Notes and Queries, whose short, squat pages are often rich 
with the freighted curiose of many learned minds. The 
Iiterary Gazette, whose venerable parent, Mr. Jerdan, has 
survived it, outlived its early prosperity, nor could a change 
of name into the Parthenon save it from the Fates. The 
Reader failed not long ago after about a year’s struggle 
against adverse fortune. English jurisprudence is expounded 
in the Jurist, the Law Times, and the Justice of the Peace. 
Popular literature, more or less healthy or unhealthy, is not 
scantily supplied by the weekly press. The Leiswre Hour, 
the Sunday at Home, and the Quiver—unless these belong 
to the class of religious rather than of literary periodicals— 
afford excellent and entertaining reading. No light eulogy is 
earned by publications so ably conducted as All the Year 
Round, Once a Week, Chambers’s Journal—an old friend 
with a shortened name but recruited spirits—and Cassell’s 
Magazine. Qualified praise only can be awarded to the 
Family Herald, the London Journal, Bow Bells, and 
similar periodicals; and nothing but detestation is deserved 
by weekly issues of pestilential rubbish mostly consisting of 
serial numbers of tales of ‘love and horror’—there is no 
doubt about the horror—debauching the minds that come 
into contact with them. ‘The Illustrated Police News is a 
current version of the Newgate Calendar, with vile wood-cuts 
to match. A species of weekly literature not unsuited for 
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our youth, if taken in moderate quantities, is furnished by the 
Boys of England and other pictorial papers. When we utter 
the name of Punch we are carried back to 1841, and survey 
a small and then obscure band of literatteurs striving to start 
a journal of fun and satire. Their efforts would have been 
fruitless but for their publisher’s liberal help; yet in a few 
years more who had not heard the names of Mark Lemon, 
Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, Thomas Hood, Makepeace 
Thackeray, with their artistic associates, Richard Doyle and 
John Leech? The cartoons and other engravings weekly 
adorning the pages of Punch sensibly contributed to its 
early success. Rivalry was not long absent, but comic com- 
petition had tragic endings for all Punch’s rivals till Fun 
appeared. Judy has now given a jocose version of the 
chivalrous saying Place aux dames; and later still the Toma- 
hawk has flashed into a notoriety that bids fair to be sustained 
by the powerful drawing of its leading pictures (sometimes 
coloured) and the incisive keenness of its impartial invective. 
Banter and Togy are minor actors on the comic stage. 

Fourthly—Newspapers treating particularly of commerce, 
banking, &c., are abundant. The Hconomist, which discusses 
strictly political questions with great ability, is at the head of 
this class, whose different sections are represented by journals 
that treat specifically of banking, insurance, and trade. 
The mining interest has its Journal; railways their organs 
of intelligence and review. The grocers, bakers, drapers, 
licensed victuallers, and other traders have journals of their 
own; the farmers their Mark Lane Express; the gardeners 
their Chronicle; and in the Beehive, which is a benefit and 
trades’ union paper, the Commonwealth, and the Co-operator— 
the organ of the co-operative store movement—we have an 
illustration of the manner in which the press is enlisted in 
the service of all that affects the material progress of the 
nation. 

Fifthly—Among miscellaneous weekly journalism we may 
notice those that have an interest for the professions, as the 
Navy and Army Gazette, the Navy and Military Gazette, the 
United Service Gazette, the Civil Service Gazette, the Solicitors’ 
Journal ; those that have a definite moral purpose, as in the 
case of such as are devoted to the advocacy of temperance, 
the Alliance News, the Weekly Record, the Scottish League 
Journal; those that treat of rural sports, as the Field and 
Land and Water; those that circulate news interesting to 
racing and betting men and the theatrical world, as the Hra, 
Bell’s Life, and the Sporting Life. . Public Opinion is a kind 
of mirror of other newspaper opinion on topics of interest, 
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with cuttings and correspondence, forming an interesting 
whole. Religious Public Opinion is an imitation and adaptation 
of the same plan, but executed with inferior skill. Not less 
than half a dozen newspapers are published weekly specially 
destined for colonial circulation. In all, about two hundred 
periodicals are published weekly in London only, and multi- 
plying that number fourfold for the rest of the country, we 
arrive at some conception of what is comprehended by the 
British weekly press. 

III. The monthly press may be distinguished according to 
the object to which its members are respectively devoted— 
literature, science, sociology, or religion. 

First.—Literature has numerically the strongest detach- 
ment, though there are few literary: periodicals that do not 
discuss, and often with great beauty and force, questions of 
science and the great moral Kosmos. The Centleman’s 
Magazine is the revered father of the monthlies, and has been 
of late renewing its youth with a vigour that augurs for it a 
patriarchal existence like that of the men before the flood. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Fraser’s Magazine, the Dublin Univer- 
sity, Colburn’s New Monthly, and Bentley’s Miscellany, are 
samples of the magazine as it was under the half-crown regime. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, November, 1859, and the Cornhill 
Magazine, January, 1860, introduced the shilling eray the 
Cornhill bringing the pencil to its aid, and when the circula- 
tion of the latter magazine was reported to have touched 
100,000, it was not possible that competition should stay its 
hand. Yet it was scarcely to have been expected that in 
seven years there should have been added to the list of shilling 
monthlies no fewer than twelve, as follow:—Temple Bar, St. 
James’s Magazine, London Society, Good Words, the Month, 
the Argosy, Belgravia, the People’s, the London, Tinsley’s, the 
Broadway, St. Paul’s—all in existence to-day, some in a 
flourishing state, and all of them paying their way. Tales of 
fiction form a prominent feature in all these monthlies, and in 
some cases neither quantity nor quality is to be recommended, 
On the whole, however, the writing is good, the evidences 
of culture well defined, and the information communicated 
attractive in style, and useful and trustworthy in kind. Some 
charming poetry is at times to be met with in both the older 
and younger monthlies; but as a rule the verse is inferior to 
the prose. The Monthly Review (which retains its title while 
extending its intervals of publication), and the Contemporary 
Review, are monthly magazines that differ only from the 
quarterlies in the periods of issue. They contain scholarly 
and philosophical papers, and occasional poems of a high 
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order—the Contemporary habitually dealing with theological 
topics in a candid anti-Neologian spirit. The Museum dis- 
cusses the question of education. 

Secondly.—Scientific subjects are discussed, and the latest 
discoveries illustrated, in the Intellectual Observer. The Phar- 
maceutical Journal is the organ of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
Different branches of science have their several representatives ; 
and in the Art Journal the most refined taste may seek and 
find exquisite enjoyment from the engravings and critical 
compositions. Music, the science of sweet sounds, has had 
its Gem, Bouquet, and other organs; and is now supplied with 
two illustrated magazines, Hanover Square and Bond Street. 

Thirdly —Mauagazines treating of social conditions and 
problems are conspicuous by their fewness. Dr. Lankester 
and Dr. Richardson have both failed to establish journals of 
this sort. The Society of Arts’ Journal is weekly and very 
small; and Meliora, setting prudery aside, must be singled 
out as the only quarterly periodical engaged in doing justice 
to a range of questions that embrace all organised philan- 
thropy and a good round half of modern statesmanship. So 
engaged, we may claim for her, without self-flattery, a posi- 
tion of peculiar honour, and ask for her, on this account, the 
countenance of all who wish justice and charity, truth and 
love, the intellect and the heart, to be mated in the task of 
human redemption from the social ills that so fearfully prevail. 
The temperance monthly periodicals take up with much 
intelligence and energy one great social question; and other 
social movements possess their several organs,—for example, 
the Ragged School Union Magazine and the Missing Link 
Magazine,—that chiefly circulate among their adherents and 
promoters.* We see with pleasure that a revised reprint of 
Cassell’s Popular Educator is now appearing in weekly 
numbers and monthly parts, satisfied, as we are, that a 
national dissemination of such an admirable course of instruc- 
tion must powerfully assist in the elevation of the middle and 
working classes, and thence bring every branch of sociology 
into more productive operation. The Liberator and Herald 
of Peace are the organs of associations whose motives are 
appreciated by candid opponents. 

Fourthly.—Monthly periodicals of a specifically religious 





* The temperance monthly press includes the British Temperance Advocate, 
the Staunch Teetotaler, the Church of England Zemperance Magazine, the Western 
Temperance Herald, the Social Reformer, the Irish Temperance League Journal, the 
British Workman, the Band of Hope Review, the Adviser—the two last named 
for children—and other publications of local repute. 
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caste are more numerous than even the denominations and 
modes of belief that seek utterance through the press. To 
name a Christian society is to name at least one monthly 
magazine that aims at the dissemination of its own church 
news and the defence of its special principles. Additional to 
these are some of the weekly papers already named whose 
monthly parts widely circulate as magazines. The Tract 
Society also publishes a Monthly Volume imbued with religious 
teaching. The Helectic Review, the Prophetic Journal, and the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review, possess distinctive 
traits fascinating to various minds. ‘The Contemporary Review 
and Good Words, which has an enormous sale, may be again 
referred to. And beyond these are a squadron of periodicals 
not denominational or of great literary merit, discussing 
religious subjects with fervour, and charged with religious 
appeals. The Humilist and Pulpit Analyst furnish to minis- 
ters of religion able specimens of pulpit oratory, with sketches 
and suggestions by which the most successful preachers may 
not disdain to profit. At least a score of excellent little 
magazines for children are likewise issued monthly; and in 
the British Workman and Old Jonathan—particularly the 
former—the pencil is employed to attract the eye of the 
masses to truths that might otherwise pass unobserved. 

IV. The quarterly press is more extensive than many 
suspect whose reading is confined to the old brimstone-covered 
Edinburgh or the light-buff cased Quarterly; and in 
reference to each of these Reviews it may be said that the 
charge so hastily made of diminished power, taking the 
average merit and not exceptional cases, is wholly groundless.* 
These giants of the periodical press no longer continue to 
reign alone, or share their sovereignty with the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (long since extinct) and the Westminster 
Review ; but have to submit to the vigorous rivalry of the 
British Quarterly and the North British Review. The National 
Review could not stand its ground, though it changed from 
a quarterly to a half-yearly issue. The Dublin Review is a 
Roman Catholic quarterly. The Journal of Sacred Literature 
is Protestant, and, like the British Quarterly and the North 
British, of Evangelical principles. The Theological Review 
reflects a different phase of religious thought. Among the 
quarterlies that do not make the acquaintance of the general 
public are the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 





* One article in a six shilling quarterly will now, at times, give it an extra- 
ordinary sale. The Quarterly Review for October is in its sixth edition, owing, it 
is said, to the article it contains upon the Talmud, though possibly the article on 
‘The Conservative Surrender’ has also to do with the unexampled demand. 
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the Review of Jurisprudence, the Numismatic Chronicle, the 
Mathematical Journal, the Journal of Seience, the Journal of 
Mental Science, the Jowrnal of Microscopic Science, the Dublin 
Journal of Science, the Dublin Medical Journal. Scarcely 
differing from some of these, except in their annual or semi- 
annual appearance, are the Transactions and Reports of the 
various learned Associations whose name is legion, but whose 
agency is by no means identical with that of the spirit who 
announced himself under that noun of multitude. 

Were we inclined to carry this inquiry into the literature 
which makes an annual débiit, we could not exclude such 
admirable summaries as the British Almanac and Timbs’ Year 
Book of Facts. Almanac literature has a history and character 
of its own, to which we may at another time more particularly 
advert. The old superfinely-bound Keepsake, &c., have had 
their day; but ‘Christmas Numbers’ and elegant editions 
intended for presents at the carnival of Christendom are 
increasing upon us. Nor would our glance at Periodical 
Literature be complete were we to omit those serial reprints 
which have issued from the publishing houses of Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin; Routledge; Warne; and Beeton; the 
Railway handbooks and guides of Bradshaw ; and the Parlia- 
mentary’and Government literature which, in the shape of 
Returns and Blue books—not, by any means, as a rule, the 
sandy wastes they have been represented—are made public 
by official order. 

At this point, even, we must not consider our circuit of 
observation completed; for we have restricted ourselves to 
Periodical literature of home growth; while it is notorious 
that some of the best publications of America—newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews—are published in London, in some 
cases simultaneously with the American issues, from advanced 
sheets forwarded by ocean steamers, and are widely circulated 
not only among citizens of the Great Republic, but also among 
loyal subjects of the British Crown. To a much lesser extent 
continental periodicals—French, German, and Italian—are 
found on the tables of our clubs, our reading-rooms, and our 
parlours. Of all this mass of current literature, how small is 
the.amount that can come under the eye of the most studious 
and rapid reader! How much of it is literally flowing on to an 
obscurity whence it will never emerge! How saddening to 
think, some would say, that comparatively little of it deserves 
to be embalmed ; and still more saddening to reflect that of 
this little a few fragments only will be preserved for future 
use. In such a reflection there is, after all, but partial truth ; 
for the impressions made by this: literature are innumerable, 
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and these often survive the formal memory of what has been 
read. With a mixture of what is vain, foolish, and immoral, 
the bulk of our periodical literature is such as we may approve 
and admire. The liberty of the press is not generally abused, 
and the infrequency of libel trials is a testimony to the virtue, 
or at least prudential vigilance, which waits upon this complex 
manifestation of mechanical and intellectual force. The plat- 
form and pulpit will never be superseded by the press, and 
neither will the press be divested of that wondrous power, 
far above any that king or sorcerer has claimed, over the. 
opinions, the emotions, the consciences, and the habits of 
mankind. ‘The periodical press surrounds and saturates our 
social life for good or evil, and we can no more avoid its 
influence than we can forbear to be affected by the air we 
breathe, or by the sun that bathes our world in its golden fire. 
That this literature should be truthful, honest, pure, and 
charged with a Christian spirit, is of inexpressible import- 
ance ; for in no other way can the sublime vision of Milton in 
his Areopagitica be realised—‘ Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance.’ The twin ends of all printing must be information 
and reformation ; the lightest literature should be indirectly 
conducive to these ends, or it is worthless or pernicious. The 
scene which Milton describes as presented in his day is 
characteristic of our own—‘ Behold now this vast city [i.e., 
State]; a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encom- 
passed and surrounded with his protection. The shop of war 
hath not there more anvils and hammers working, to fashion 
out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleagured truth, than there be pens and heads there sitting 
by their studious lamps, nursing, searching, revolving new 
notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching Reformation: others as fast 
reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason 
and convincement. What could a man require more from a 
nation so pliant and so pure to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil but wise 
and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies?’ It would be too much 
to assert that all, or nearly all, the conductors of our periodical 
press are consciously and conscientiously striving to produce 
this grand ideal. But good workmanship of all kinds and in 
Vol. 10.—No. 40. v 
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all quarters is bringing us nearer to this ideal; and there is 
not ‘an approaching reformation,’ be it what it may, whose 
advent has not been approximately hastened by the ceaseless 
operation of our free press in the diffusion of knowledge, the 
stimulation of mental activity, and the development of a 
generous zeal for the advancement of the common good. 





SOUND AND SENSE. 


1. Sound. A Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S., &c. London: Longman. 1867. 


2. Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. London: Longman. 1865. 


3. Ganot’s Physics: Experimental and Applied. Translated 
by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. London: Longman. 
1867. 


4. Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Miller, M.A. 
Second series. London: Longman. 1864. 


HE atmosphere has a delicate sensibility. It receives and 
communicates, but never creates. It is full of subtie 
circulations, invisible poems, and grand architectures. It rises, 
and falls, and flows under the sweet ministrations of sun and 
moon, with a trembling love and a consenting power. It 
wraps the earth with chemistries that match the magic of love 
that bathes the universe. The autumn leaf sings out through 
it its tender elegy, as it dies downward to the earth, and the 
shiver of tiny moss-spears and the undulations of fern leaves 
are all as surely written out in airy rhythms as are the mad 
dances of the sea, the hurtlings of the avalanche, or the crashes 
of the storm. Without it there would be no life, no language, 
no melody. As the air attenuates, so do all sounds become 
fainter and fainter, until there may be a limit where, if our 
earthly human organisms could exist, we could no longer hear 
a sound or a syllable, and all things would be bathed with 
silence as with a sun that cast no shadow. 
Wonderful as the air may be as a vast orchestra, possible 
and actual, a human being is still more wonderful. He is 
variously equipped to meet its marvellous conditions. In his 
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five senses are exerted separate methods of analysis and 
dissection, and where one fails the other steps in to take its 
place. He is thus the interpreter of the powers of the air. 
‘The retina of the eye is hit by wave after wave, and the un- 
dulations announce themselves to his brain as light and colour. 
Motion, translated through the invisible particles of the air, 
collects itself in his auditory apparatus, and becomes sound. 
Minute, invisible gases and particles impinge upon his olfactory 
nerve, and are known as odours, and the molecular motions 
of solid and other bodies, imprinting themselves upon the air, 
are recognisable as heat. Taste alone seems, yet only seems, 
outside the pale of the other senses in not being the result 
of direct motion of any kind ; but it is only because we cannot, 
so to speak, approach its analysis from the outside, there being 
simply the wave-motion made in the mouth, promoting direct 
contact with branching nerves and glands. ‘laste cannot, how- 
ever, be fairly considered as exceptional, any more than can 
meretouch. As Professor Tyndall himself observes, ‘ it is the 
motion excited by sugar in the nerves of taste which, trans- 
mitted to the brain, produces the sensation of sweetness, while 
bitterness is the result of the motion produced by aloes.’ 
All sense is, therefore, a sort of motion, though all motion is 
not sound. The motion may be a translation, or a creation, 
it matters little. Were our ears keener we might listen to the 
noise of the undulations that we call light, and if our eyes 
were more exalted in power, we might see the rhythmic waves 
that compose a musical note, as we might watch some sweet 
odour diffusing itself in the air. Our senses, however, are not 
interchangeable in their action, though it is now quite possible, 
by the aid of the electric lamp, to make a musical vibration 
visible to the eye, and by other means, as Trevelyan’s Rocker, 
to make audible the atomic oscillations of heated bodies. 
When, however, we have done so much, we have not 
explained the mystery of sensation, but simply driven it 
further back. All nerve-structure resolves itself into cell and 
fibre, and yet why similar constituents should hear, or see, or feel, 
or smell, or taste, even when all are affected by a similar motion 
of their particles, accordingly as they are situate in different 
parts of the body, is as mucha mystery as ever. The physical 
explanation is easy, but the chemital one is not quite so simple. 
Even analogy does not help us much. Ozone and oxygen are 
intimately related, nay, are held to be the same thing in 
different states, but in power of radiating heat the former 
exceeds the latter a hundred thousand times, just as the nerve- 
force that constitutes hearing is like in character to that which 
makes sight actual, whilst eleven octaves are possible to the 
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ear, and very little over one to the eye. In view of this power 
in the arrangement of simple atoms, Professor Tyndall asks, 
respecting water, whether its molecule, from which its vast 
radiant power is derived, may not be ‘a molecule of molecules, 
the chemical formula stamping only a single member of the 
group ?’* We know not what may yet be possible to micro- 
scopic research, but it may hereafter be found that the laws 
which regulate the propagation of sound-waves and gaseous 
particles correspond to the structural principle of different 
nerves. For instance, sound spreads itself equally in all 
directions where there is no resistance from objects, currents, 
or varying densities; odours and gaseous particles fly in 
straight lines, and ether-particles, excited by radiant heat, move 
in tranverse undulations, as may be seen in the shimmer of the 
air from a housetop or a tree in the full blaze of a summer’s 
day. It may be a fancy now, though it may become fact 
hereafter, that the position the cells hold to each other in the 
grey substance of the brain and spinal cord, and the com- 
posite arrangement of the layers of the white, or fibrinous 
matter, really occasion the different character of one sense 
from another. In the action of all, what we know of the 
physics and chemistry of sound may help us. The nerves 
themselves do not move, any more than the air-particles do, 
en masse, under the vibrations that form sound. Each molecule 
simply makes a slight excursion to and fro, though the pulse, 
or the sensation, is rapidly translated through all. In both, 
heat plays an important part ; thus, a sound-wave consists of 
two states, a compression and a relaxation, or, in scientitic 
words, a condensation and a rarefaction, the distance between 
two condensations constituting a sonorous wave, heat being 
developed in the squeezing together of the air particles in the 
swell of the wave. So, chemically speaking, is heat developed 
by, and necessary to, all human sensation. If the brain be 
frozen, as Dr. Richardson has shown, either in sections or as 
a whole, its power to will and feel is gone or modified, though 
life goes on the same externally, and light may strike upon 
the eye, and sound pulse in the ear. With the application of 
warmth, intelligence and sensation return, sometimes sensa- 
tion preceding motion, and sometimes motion sensation.t+ 
Thought and sensation are thus attended by a sort of oxidation 
produced by composite causes, of which heat is the resultant 
force, heat being, as every one now knows, molecular motion. 
Thus, as Professor Bain aptly observes, ‘ there is, although 





* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ Vol. IV., p. 4, Note 1. 
t ‘Physics of the Brain.’ ‘Popular Science Review,’ No. 25, Oct., 1867. 
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we may not have the power to fix it, a sensational equivalent 
of heat, of food, of exercise, of sound, of light; there is a 
definite change of feeling, an accession of pleasure or pain, 
corresponding to a rise of temperature in the air of 10 degs., 
20 degs., or 30 degs., and so with regard to every other agent 
operating upon the human sensibility ; there is in each set 
of circumstances a sensational equivalent of alcohol, of odours, 
of music, of spectacle.* This translation of force into the 
material conditions of sense from without and within, may be 
called either heat or motion, since it is both, but it no more 
exhausts the nature of thought and volition than dissection is 
aro-creation. Will itself is not motion, though so far as we 
can reach its beginning, chemically, it is so, and issues in it, 
any more than hearing is the half of its process that terminates 
when the helix is passed and Corti’s organ is reached. We 
may have perfected air analysis by a better understanding of 
sensational and intellectual conductivity, if we may use an 
electrical term, but we are still baffled by the creation and 
registry of power. It is no doubt inspiriting to have got thus 
far, but we have only penetrated one wall of being to find the 
citadel of the soul still within, and within, yet flashing out 
through all. The mistake is in assuming, on the one hand, 
that when we have mastered the law of a process we have 
grasped everything from its inception to its outcome, or in 
decrying as materialists those who persist in endeavouring to 
penetrate through the veil of sense, and refuse to be satisfied 
with the mere use and handling of such counters as sensation, 
volition, or instinct. 

There are many other analogies between sound and sense 
that will come out as we proceed. A sonorous wave, as we 
have already stated, consists of two parts, a condensation and 
a rarefaction. It cannot, therefore, be heard in vacuo, and is 
variously affected by the temperature and density of the air, 
or the structure of any medium through which it may reach 
us. As a rule, the intensity of a sound depends on the 
density of the air in which it is generated, and not upon the 
character of the air in which it is heard, though enfeeblement 
necessarily takes place if a sound passes from a light body to 
aheavy one. Thus, a cannon fired on Mont Blanc would be 
heard with the same intensity by a person standing on the 
bridge at Chamouni and another on the top of the Aiguille 
Verte, though in one case it would pass upward through 
rarefied air, and in the other downward through denser air. 





*‘On the Correlation of Force in its Bearing on Mind.’ ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
September, 1867. 
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The transference of sound from air through glass is, perhaps, 
the best illustration we can get of its enfeeblement, though it 
may also be noticed where the atmosphere is not homogeneous. 
Humboldt thus explains the fact that the noise of the falls of 
the Orinoco was heard much more plainly in a certain position 
of the Antures by night than by day. During the day the 
radiant heat from the bare rocks between the observer and 
the falls presented a constant change of density to the passage 
of the sound. Peals of thunder are not able to crash upon us 
as they would, and very fortunately, too, from the same mixed 
character of the air. ‘From the same cause battles have 
raged and been lost, within a short distance of the reserves of 
a defeated army, while they were waiting for the sound of 
artillery to call them to the scene of action.’ The influence of 
temperature and density upon velocity is very considerable ; 
and Laplace’s correction of Newton’s formula is very interest- 
ing to the student, but it needs only to be stated here 
verbally, in conjunction with Mariotte’s law. A change of 
density in the air does not affect the velocity of sound unless 
there be a change of temperature. We frequently hear a 
curious illustration of this. A daily time-gun sounds to us on 
a fine day as though it were fired a long way off; but when 
the air is moist and very warm it seems to burst immediately 
outside the window. No doubt the particles of water in the 
air have raised its power of conduction, along with a sensible 
increase of warmth, for in a cold fog the sound is heard in the 
ordinary manner. Elasticity and density neutralise each other 
where the temperature is the same, as the illustration of the 
gun fired upon Mont Blanc seems to show; but for every rise 
in temperature of a degree centigrade the velocity of sound is 
augmented two feet, its ordinary velocity being 1,090 feet 
a second in air of the temperature 0°C. Comparative 
velocities are very interesting. The lowest is in carbonic acid 
at 858 feet per second, and the highest in hydrogen at 4,164. 
In metals, iron is most singular. Velocity, instead of dimi- 
nishing as, with the exception of silver, it does in most 
metals, by increase of temperature, rises sensibly in iron until 
a point is passed beyond 100°, when it begins to fall again. 
M. Biot found that in sounds transmitted through the water 
pipes of Paris, two sounds reached the ear in succession; the 
first from the iron and the second from the air. Molecular 
structure affects transmission very sensibly. Homogeneous 
bodies transmit it equally in all directions; but different 
structures, as in trees or crystals, act very curiously. Wood, 
as Savart has shown, has three” unequal axes of calorific, and 
hence of sonorous conduction—along the fibre—across the 
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rings—and along the rings. The velocity of sound is highest 
along the fibre, though subject to certain variations. The 
medical use to which a knowledge of the exquisite conductive 
power of wood has been applied, is seen in the stethoscope 
used in examinations of the heart-sounds, and of the air-sounds 
in the lungs. Those who have heard music conveyed from 
one room to another by a deal rod will not be surprised at 
this, and perhaps hesitate to pronounce, with Liebig, that the 
story of a celebrated Vienna violin-maker selecting wood for 
his violins in the forest by striking them with a hammer is, 
after all, ‘a fable.’* 

The bearing of all these facts upon special aptitudes con- 
nected with special senses seems very obvious. The same 
sound may take place outside two or three observers and yet 
affect them differently, partly by inherited nerve-quality, and 
partly by cultivated nerve-power. Organs and nerves are 
similarly constructed, but the difference in result is due to 
what we may call an internal correspondence between atmos- 
pheric temperatures, and gaseous and structural differences in 
outside visible and invisible things. Quickness, in sensibility 
and thought, is evidently not so much a matter of mere habit, 
as habit plus structure. There are nervous, as there are 
phlegmatic natures, and the difference is real, and not solely 
rhetorical. The difference is twofold—it is in transmission to 
the brain and transmission from the brain, both of which differ 
in velocity in ordinary as well as in extraordinary beings. 
Sound travels 1,090 feet per second; light 192,000 miles per 
second. The brain receives sensations, according to Helmholtz 
and Du Bois Raymond, at the rate of 93 feet a second ; though 
M. Ule differs from Professor Tyndall in putting the calcula- 
tion at 180 feet, or one-fifth of the velocity of sound.+ In 
receiving and answering to a sensation by motor action, the 
brain, according to M. Ule, occupies exactly two-tenths of a 
second. But in inborn mental action proper, the rapidity 
must be evidently greater. The author of the ‘ Vestiges’ 
puts it down as the same as that of light, or 192,000 miles in 
a second; ‘arate far beyond what is necessary to make the 
design and execution of any of our ordinary muscular move- 
ments apparently identical in point of time, which they are.’ 

Another point in the general question should not be over- 
looked, because it is much more important, and is, physically, 
much more easily demonstrable; namely, brain structure as 





* ‘ Letters on Chemistry,’ p. 330. London. 1859. 
t ‘ Winslow’s Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind,’ p.429, Note. 
t Page 342, 
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affecting the conversion of sensations into their ultimate states, 
and their marvellous isolation even when simultaneously pro- 
duced. We are not going to rashly affirm that the brain has 
different poles of sensibility, for that would be to assume a 
certain regular diversity or uniformity of structure which is 
wholly wanting. We are apt to associate unity with the brain 
to such a degree, that we can hardly conceive it to be a series 
of organs of like but variously disposed elements ; but this is 
really the most astonishing fact that strikes an intelligent 
observer when he first sees a brain carefully dissected. He 
beholds a collection of distinct, yet shadowily united parts, 
the functions of which are at best but cleverly guessed at, yet 
all of which are physically rounded off in the skull, and 
summarised in action as will, thought, emotion, and sense. 
These breaks and diversities are exactly what we require to 
complete our analogy, if it deserves no better name. With 
uniform continuity of parts, such as we see in the lungs and 
liver, there could be no breaks in the circuits of sensation, 
and the result would be interchangeability and confusion— 
sight passing into sound, and sound into sight—one set of 
sensations rudely jostling against another, and all making 
haste to superimpose themselves on the entire nervous system. 
As it is, there is a sort of echo, or diffusive sensation, arising 
from the action of the whole nervous system in any one act of 
sensibility, and upon its intensity depends the relative elasticity 
or resistance of the whole, or of parts. A shock of electricity 
is agreeable, and promotes the warmth of special parts to 
which it may be medically applied, whilst a severe shock 
causes death. The nerve filaments of the skin are exquisi- 
tively sensitive to warmth, but the nerve trunks show no such 
sensibility at all; and yet a severe surface burn will throw the 
whole nervous system into disorder, and cause death by effu- 
sion on the brain. In every sense this limit of pleasure, or 
elasticity, may pass into pain and distress, either by excess of 
stimulus, or by the production of conflicting nerve-currents, 
increasing energy yet vitiating will, and destroying the healthy 
balances of life. There is, therefore, really a limit to pleasure 
as to pain, the first becoming pain if prolonged, and the 
second reaching what Wordsworth calls the ‘agony that 
cannot be remembered.’ What polarities there may be in the 
larger nervous masses, we know not, but axes of structure 
are no doubt wonderfully helped by a power each nervous 
molecule has, in common with each air particle, of taking up 
different vibrations without confusing them, or of simply pro- 
ducing in sense what is styled in rhusic resultant tones, when 
there is apparent opposition in character, or by reason of 
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numbers. Without what we may call this all-directive power 
in the nerves, however, we could not have various impressions 
through the same sense at one and the same time. We could 
not hear several sounds simultaneously, or witness various 
colours and tints in one act of vision, or be conscious of 
multiform sensations in the matter of touch. Neither could 
we single out, and compare, or unite distinct sensations in 
any one intellectual act, as in the excitements of spectacle, or 
music. Here, again, we see the effect of nerve-habit, whether 
constitutional, or the result of cultivation. The sensations 
common in idiotcy, or whenever the nervous system is habitu- 
ally below par, are wondrously simple and distinct, as they 
are in animals with simple nervous systems. Sensation 
becomes a monotone, and the power of receiving various 
impressions in one act of perception, sensuous or intellectual, 
is impaired. On the contrary, a disciplined mind, strung to 
action by innate forces, can surrender itself to mixed sensa- 
tions, or select and discriminate at will. Higher evidence of 
mental power than this analysis of sense leading out of a 
synthesis of sensation to a synthesis of pure ideas, we cannot, 
probably, very well have. All sensation is, so to speak, a series 
within a series, but this beautiful selection determines the 
existence of second, third, and fourth series at pleasure. 
Reverie is dream-thought, or an irregular series of associa- 
tions, as bodily nausea is of physical sensations; but real 
thought and real pleasure are synthetical harmonies. 

We see this the more we investigate the real nature of 
music and the philosophy of hearing. A noise is a mixture: 
of irregular sounds; a musical sound a series of sonorous 
shocks at regular intervals. The moment the shocks or taps. 
begin to blend with each other, we have music. The wings 
of the humming bird act quickly enough to produce an agree- 
ablé murmur, whilst those of the pigeon do not; both fill the 
air with vibrations, but the rapidity in the first case destroys. 
their individuality, and we have sound as distinct from noise. 
The number of vibrations produced by any sounding body 
determines the pitch of the note, and it is possible to deter- 
mine, not only these numbers, but the limits of musical 
audition each way. The instrument called the Syren, invented 
by Cagniard de la Tour, and improved by Dove, very beauti- 
fully and effectively does the former, and illustrates one side 
of the latter. It is clearly described by Professor Tyndall, 
and we must refer our readers to his account of it. Ifthe 
vibrations produced by a body are less than 16 per second, we 
are conscious only of the distinct shocks, but from that limit 
up to about 38,000 a second such vibrations are audible, 
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though beyond it, according to M. Depretz, they are unheard. 
The practical range in music is not nearly so high as that; it 
commences at 40 and runs up to 4,000 a second, or something 
like 7 octaves. ‘In height,’ says Helmholtz, ‘the pianoforte 
reaches to A iy. with 3,520 vibrations, or sometimes to C v. 
with 4,224 vibrations. The highest note of the orchestra is 
probably the Dv. of the piccolo flute, with 4,752 vibrations.’ 
Here the difference between the eye and the ear, already 
referred to, comes out strongly. Colour is the result of 
different rates of vibration of waves of light, just as sound is 
of waves of air, or more strictly of ether. However, as 
Tyndall says, ‘the quickest vibrations which strike the eye, 
as light, have only about twice the rapidity of the slowest, 
whereas the quickest vibrations which strike the ear, as a 
musical sound, have more than two thousand times the rapidity 
of the slowest.’ 

The air is full of sounds which are incompetent to 
excite our audition. The movements of insects, of our 
own bodies, of thermal changes, and of currents of air 
are most of them outside the range of hearing. The muscular 
movements necessary to write or walk do not take place in 
absolute silence, as we ordinarily imagine. Muscular contrac- 
tion occurs in waves or puckers, with a slight rustling, such as 
may be observed by moving the ball of the thumb vigorously 
close to the ear. The murmur of a shell, poetically thought 
to be an echo of the sea, and likened by Tasso to memory, is 
due, Professor Tyndall says, ‘to the reinforcement of the 
feeble sounds with which even the stillest air is pervaded.’ 
There are hundreds of noises we hear in the dead of night 
that seem inaudible in the day. Furniture creaks with a 
sort of indigestion, as a wag says ; minute echoes wander about 
like ghosts from room to room, or up winding staircases; the 
ticking of a watch seems to set the whole room alive with 
tremors, and the shiver of curtains, the rise and fall of the 
bed-clothes to rhythmic muscular action, and even the pulse 
of the heart, and the embrace of the current of life by the 
muscular rings of the arteries, all contribute their sounds to 
the all-receiving air. Wood-life, when not full of the hum of 
insects, or chirrup of birds, is still alive with sound. ‘The 
trees are always talking, not merely whispering with their 
leaves (for every tree talks to itself in that way, even when it 
stands alone in the middle of a pasture) ,but grating their boughs 
against each other, as old horn-handed farmers press their dry, 
rustling palms together, dropping a nut, or a leaf, or a twig ; 
clicking to the tap of a woodpecker, or rustling as a squirrel 
flashes along a branch. * ** Strange! The woods at first 
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convey the impression of profound repose, and yet, if you 
watch their ways with open ear, you find the life that is in 
them is restless and nervous as that of a woman: the little 
twigs are crossing and twining and separating like slender 
fingers that cannot be still; the stray leaf is to be flattened 
into its place like a truant curl; the limbs sway and twist, 
impatient of their constrained attitude, and the rounded 
masses of foliage swell upwards and subside from time to time 
with long soft sighs, and, it may be, the falling of a few rain- 
drops which had laid hidden among the deeper shadows.’* In 
fact, when we come to think seriously upon it, there is no such 
thing as silence, that is, absolute silence. Heat and light, 
planetary revolution and human life, are all rhythmic and 
sonorous. The scale of sound seems infinite, running down- 
wards and upwards into inaudibility. Increase the perceptive 
power, and you have simply revealed and not created, unless 
we prefer to take refuge in an idealism which affirms that what 
we do not hear does not vibrate. Harmony is no doubt a 
relation, yet we cannot add, with Coleridge, ‘ the esse of which 
is percipi,’ though we may wisely incorporate what follows. 
‘The razor’s edge becomes a saw to the armed vision, and 
the delicious melodies of Purcell and Cimarosa might be 
disjointed stammerings to a hearer whose partition of time 
should be a thousand times subtler than ours.’ 

Hearing and brain-power, or brain-sensitiveness, invariably 
go together, whether there be distinct musical perception and 
taste or not. This will not appear extraordinary when we 
have given a little attention to the scientific, psychological, and 
empirical aspect of the matter. Hearing is a very complex 
act; in fact, the ear is a sort of miniature musical apparatus. 
The external ear, as we have already pointed out,+ bears in its 
2 a characters certain well ascertained relations to the 
ertvephalic tissues, and to cranial development generally. It is 
large or small, flabby or congested, as the internal correspond- 
ing parts are so, and the shape of the helix has to do largely 
with the collection and intension of sound, being primarily 
designed for both. With its size and shape, therefore, there 
is some hint as to other physical qualities, but not absolutely 
reliable ones. A large ear, with erratically marked helix, is 
sometimes found associated with timid natures, but no organ, 
excepting the mouth, varies so much in idiocy, and yet most 
idiots are passionately alive to all sounds, and especially to 
musical sounds. We may dismiss the external ear, therefore, 





**Elsie Venner,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, p. 142. 
t See ‘Meliora,’ No. 22. ‘Idiots and Idiot Life,’ p. 104. 
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as only a relative guide either in brain sensitiveness or 
audition. Probably we cannot do better here than quote 
Professor Tyndall’s very admirable description of the internal 
ear, with which his volume concludes. The external orifice 
is closed at the bottom by the circular tympanic membrane. 


‘Behind that membrane is the cavity called the drum of the ear, this cavity 
being separated from the space between it and the brain by a bony partition, in 
which there are two orifices, the one round and the other oval. These orifices are 
also closed by fine membranes. Across the cavity of the drum stretches a series 
of four little bones; the first, called the hammer, is attached to the tympanic 
membrane; the second, called the anvil, is connected by a joint with the hammer ; 
a third little round bone connects the anvil with the stirrup bone, which has its 
oval base planted against the membrane of the oval orifice above referred to. 
The base of the stirrup bone abuts against this membrane, almost covering it, and 
leaving but a narrow rim of the membrane surrounding the bone. Behind the 
bony partition, and between it and the brain, we have the extraordinary organ 
called the labyrinth, which is filled with water, and over the lining membrane of 
which the terminal fibres of the auditory nerve are distributed. "When the tympanic 
membrane receives a shock, that shock is transmitted through the series of bones 
above referred to, and is coneentrated on the membrane against which the base of 
the stirrup bone is planted. That membrane transfers the shock to the water of 
the labyrinth, which, in its turn, transfers it to the nerves. The transmission, 
however, is not direct. At acertain place within the labyrinth, exceedingly fine 
elastic bristles, terminating in sharp points, grow up between the terminal nerve 
fibres. These bristles, discovered by Max Schultze, are eminently calculated to 
sympathise with those vibrations of the water which correspond to their proper 
pia Thrown thus into vibration, the bristles stir the nerve fibres which lie 

tween their roots, and excite audition. At another place in the labyrinth, we 
have little crystalline particles called otolithes—the Horsteine of the Germans— 
embedded among the nervous filaments, and which, when they vibrate, exert an 
intermittent pressure upon the adjacent nerve fibres, thus exciting audition. Tho 
otolithes probably subserve a different purpose from that fulfilled by the bristles 
of Schultze. They are fitted by their weight to accept and prolong the vibrations 
of evanescent sounds which might otherwise escape attention. The bristles of 
Schultze, on the contrary, because of their extreme lightness, would instantly yield 
Mf to an evanescent motion, whilst they are eminently fitted for the transmission 
of continuous vibrations. Finally, there is in the labyrinth a wonderful organ, 
discovered by the Marchese Corti, which is to all appearance a musical instrument, 
with its chords so stretched as to accept vibrations of different periods, and 
transmit them to the nerve filaments which traverse the organ. Within the ears 
of men, and without their knowledge or contrivance, this lute of 3,000 strings (so 
K@lliker reckons) has existed for ages, accepting the music of the outer ne and 
rendering it fit for reception by the brain. Each musical tremor which falls upon 
this organ selects from its tensioned fibres the one appropriate to its own pitch, 
and throws that fibre into unisonant vibrations. And thus, no matter hew 
complicated the motion of the external air may be, those microscopic strings can 
analyse it, and reveal the constituents of which it is composed.’ 


This description will serve to explain the process of hearing 
much better than a diagram would, and will illustrate what 
we have to say. The combination of a membrane and four 
little sounding boards—for such the bones are—with a bony 
partition passing on vibrations to the labyrinthine fluid, thence 
to Schultze’s bristles, Corti’s organ, and finally through nerve 
filaments to the brain, serves to-intensify as well as analyse 
sounds. Waiter is an excellent conductor of sound, transmit- 
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ting it at the rate of 4,708 feet per second, or more than three 
times faster than air, and both the external and internal 
moisture of the ear seem necessary to a high power of hearing; 
the internal, in fact, is absolutely indispensable. In this, 
hearing resembles both taste and smell to which moisture is 
essential. The tympanic membrane has been absent, and even 
the bones removed, or destroyed, or deficient, without any 
recorded impairment of hearing; yet we think the former, 
and indeed both, are essential to correct hearing. Savart’s 
experiments upon stretched membranes, referred to by M. 
Ganot, are conclusive on this point, with the results of Dr. 
Edward Clarke’s researches, as stated by Mr. Lewes,* though 
several curiously exceptional cases are on record. 

All these minute arrangements, however, may be the same 
in two individuals, and their sensibility shall be different. A 
ploughman shall hear the same sounds without emotion that 
drive a Leech almost mad. Howis it? We are driven back 
to find the difference in the brain, and to psychological facts to 
strengthen it. Mr.'T. Wharton Jones records a curious double 
case in one family; a boy, whose hearing suffered after an 
attack of scarlet fever, and a girl who was born quite deaf and 
actually acquired hearing after an attack of the same malady.+ 
Dr. Winslow tell us that hyperesthesia of hearing is often the 
precursor of brain affections of several kinds, in common with 
the same condition of other senses.{ Patients have been able 
to hear sounds in other parts of the house which healthy 
attendants could not possibly hear or even account for. It is 
also a common complaint with studious men, that they are 
troubled by noises which no one else hears to unpleasantness, 
and that the ear is the very last sense to sink into repose at 
night. Instances of this will readily suggest themselves to 
the experience of most of ourreaders. The history of musical 
compositions affords other illustrations. Where the sensibility 
is dull, the simple forms of melody prevail, and civilisation 
has produced a corresponding delicacy and complication in all 
kinds of music. Music and sense have thus advanced in 
parallel lines. Elaborate orchestral harmonies were unknown 
to the Orpheuses and Amphions of antiquity. There are, in 
fact, hundreds of persons still, who would exclaim with Byron’s 
alderman’s wife, ‘Rot your Italianos; for my part I love a 
simple ballad.” The vocal executive faculty has also improved, 
as well as the exquisiteness of reception, though it may be 





* «Physiology of Common Life,’ Vol. IT., p. 320. 1860. 


m, me Lectures on Diseases of the Har.’ ‘ Medical Times and Gazette,’ N.S., Vol. 
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doubted whether any change has taken place in the human 
larynx itself. The power of the ear as a compensatory sense 
needs not be dwelt upon: every blind man illustrates it. He 
hears reflections and refractions of sound which escape ordinary 
observers, and can posit obstructions, whether quiescent or 
moving, in this way. We have often wondered whether the 
painful tension of face seen in blind persons is not due as 
much to this incessant activity of the ear and its brain connec- 
tions, as to the blank occasioned by the absence of sight. 
The facial muscles actually seem to crouch and collect about 
the ear. A case has come under our own observations in which 
the whole nervous system seemed to act compensatorily in a 
stone-deaf man. He could not hear a pistol fired beside his 
ear, yet he was frequently found at instrumental concerts, 
where he states that he experiences the most extravagant and 
indescribable pleasure. The fact is not without interest as 
bearing upon the vibratory character of sense, as we have 
endeavoured to explain it. Whether the result in his case 
was simply a general quickening of special senses, or of the 
whole systemic sensations, we cannot tell; the fact is indu- 
bitable. The individual is a farmer, has had a good education, 
and has not always been deaf.* 

We cannot conclude our attempt to trace the correlations of 
sound and sense without a few words upon language. 
Whether speech be a directly God-given or mimetic sense we 
need not stay to inquire, nor need we concern ourselves with 
bow-wow, pooh-pooh, or ding-dong theories of the origin of 
language. ‘ All primitive speech wasahymn,’ M. Cousin has 
said somewhere, but the statement is too poetical. It might 
hold good of languages where vowels were abundant and 
consonants very scarce, but such languages are not common. 
But Professor Miiller agrees that there is no reason why 
languages ‘should not have been formed entirely of vowels,’ 
though he styles consonants the ‘bones’ of language, and 
says the Sanscrit word for consonants comes from a root 
meaning ‘to render distinct or manifest.? Whether conso- 
nants tended to increase or not, one thing is clear, that they 
resist changes much more easily than vowels, and that their 
transmutation was an inevitable process in the development 
of later out of earlier languages, using the terms historically 
and not chronologically. The Rev. T. Clarke, M.A., who has 
popularised ‘Bopp’s Comparative Grammar,’ says that there was 
‘probably, at first, only one vowel sound, and this being 





*For an attempt to explain special and general music on the ‘ Hamiltonian Theory 
of Pleasure and Pain,’ see our article, ‘Music ; a Psychological Study.’ ‘ English- 
woman’s Domestic Magazine,’ November; 1864. 
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considered the natural accompaniment of the consonant, had 
no written character assigned to it.’ He states it to be that 
represented by ain had. ‘ In organic formation it corresponds 
to the guttural consonants, being a simple sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it was subject was 
probably the development of 7 as in hid, which corresponds in 
organic formation to the dental consonants. There was then 
produced w, sounded as oo in hood, which corresponds in 
organic formation to the labial consonants.’* 

The illustration of painting in sound, given by Professor 
Max Miller, by which the Hawaian word, Hooiaioui, when 
dissected, describes what we mean by the verb ‘ to testify ’ is 
a pretty illustration, yet nothing more. We can hardly build 
a theory on it, and if we do, how are we to account for conso- 
nants? They appear to faintly resemble the nodal points 
Professor Tyndall has shown to exist in a longitudinal string 
when set vibrating, and dividing itself by the coalescence of 
direct and reflected pulses, but we should hesitate to press 
the analogy, though it may be worth drawing. Speech 
resembles all sound in being a compound of noise and music. 
The consonants are noise, and the vowels music. In his 
interesting analysis of the physiology of speech, Professor 
Miiller says, that while ‘ it is impossible to sing without at the 
same time pronouncing a vowel, it is perfectly possible to 
pronounce a vowel without singing it. * * * What we 
call vowels are neither more nor less than the qualities, or 
colours, or timbres of our voice, and these are determined by 
the form of the vibrations, which form again is determined by 
the buccal tubes.’ We change, in fact, the form of the vocal 
instrument with each vowel, though whether all vowels, 
whispered or voiced, have a musical pitch, seems undetermined. 
Professor Tyndall’s explanation of the synthesis of vowel 
sounds is too long to insert here, but it completes what Miiller 
says. Different vowel sounds are produced by different 
admixtures of the fundamental tone and the overtones of the 
vocal chords ; the overtones being in this case, as in that of 
other strings, the result of different rates of vibration of 
different portions of the same chord. ‘The rate of vibration 
is practically uninfluenced by the resonance of the mouth, but 
the mouth by changing its shape by muscular action resounds 
to the fundamental tone or the overtones, and thus alters the 
timbre, or as he more happily styles it, the clang-tint of the 
voice. 


The phonetic decay of language becomes interesting from 
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our point of view. It is due, says Professor Miiller, to an 
economy of force and muscular power, the result of constitu- 
tional racial changes; or at least his statement amounts to 
that. How does this loss of vigour in pronunciation accom- 
modate itself to what we have already noted respecting 
musical sounds? If phonetic decay were simple and constant 
in proportion to muscular relaxation, we should have no 
difficulty in the matter; but how are we to account for such 
changes as that of the raising and falling of certain letters, 
after the fashion of a three-spoked wheel, in Grimm’s law ? 
A Hindoo and Greek aspirate may sink into a soft check in 
the Gothic, and rise to a hard check in old High German; a 
soft check and a hard consonant may go through similar 
processes ; but how can we account for the series by simple 
phonetic decay? We cannot; it is impossible. The second 
stage of an aspirate may be so explained, and also the second 
of ahard consonant, but the recovery puzzles us. May we 
not detect the force we want in what under other forms is 
called dialectical regeneration? The love of burlesque and of 
slang which comes out so strongly everywhere may help us, 
though we shall still be astounded by the regular, though by 
no means absolutely strict, rise and fall. The very principle 
of slang coinage is harsh and consonantal. We secure 
emphasis at the expense of softness or rhythm. This process 
is easily seen in a certain stage of childish life, and where 
expression is a facile power it follows a man through life unless 
controlled by the force of habit. May not the operation of 
these two forces, within necessary limits, have produced the 
changes Grimm has formulated? Max Miiller’s idea, that no 
language borrowed from the other, seems to militate against 
the notion, though it makes it at least plausible. The ten- 
dency to elongate foreign words in some language, and terms 
of endearment in all languages, falls within the same desire 
for novelty which may or may not be consonantal. We have, 
indeed, fancied that we have detected a sort of analogue to 
Grimm’s law in our own tongue. Thus, the word knowing, 
whatever may have been its original pronunciation, did not 
always drop the k, as it does in ordinary current speech; but 
the slang pronunciation of it, now very common, raises the k 
distinctly into the form of a hard initial consonant for the 
sake of mere emphasis. These speculations may have no value 
at all, except as an endeavour to invoke simpler forces than 
those ordinarily employed to account for changes in language ; 
but they have a very interesting bearing upon the psychology 
of vocal sounds which will bear study in the light of Professor 
Tyndall’s researches. The whole history and behaviour of 
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singing flames, in fact, have remote bearings upon the same 

subject, more or less obvious, and more or less scientific. The 

vowel-flame is a curious phenomenon, because, as Tyndall. 
shows, it is a demonstrator of the theory of vowel sounds, and 

is sensitive only to overtones, whilst marvellously affected by ' 
the letter s in whatever form it may occur. Whether s and z 

be produced by an interruption in the continuity of the par- 

ticles of the air, as we find the hiss of escaping steam is formed, 

and as some seem to think, is also a matter hereafter to be 

investigated. The manner in which a sensitive flame will 

answer to a sound so long as it can be heard, though it be 

generated at intervals in a neighbouring room, seems to help 

us to better understand what we may term the responsive 

music of association, or the rhythmic revival of thought. 

In fine, Professor Tyndall’s researches upon sound open what 
is little less to us than a new kingdom of thought. It has long 
been the fashion to laugh at Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations 
and vibratiuncules, but there is very much more truth in it 
than we have heretofore supposed. Science, in this case, 
helps metaphysics, and the correlation of force is but the 
initial thought that lands us in the correlation of sensational 
and intellectual states, though we are quite aware that we 
ourselves are open to the just criticism of being in haste to 
generalise the results of one branch of knowledge by applying 
them to another, and to the unjust taunt of maintaining that 
souls are only ‘ well-mixed bodies,’ and immortality a dream. 
We lovingly leave, however, the whole region of mystery 
behind us. We may have widened the range of the sensible, 
but we have not destroyed the supranatural ; it rises and rises 
above all until it seems like the golden cirrhi of some blue 
summer’s day. 





LIFE IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


\ HO is there in this age of excitement and fast living, 

when mind and body are goaded to the utmost point of 
rational endurance, that has not been made familiar with that 
dread disease we term insanity? In some one or other of its 
Protean forms it has visited many of us, either personally or 
relatively, and yet how few are able to form even a faint 
conception of the utter wretchedness commonly attached to 
that state of mind that isolates its hapless possessor from the 
endearments and sympathies of social life, placing him without 
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the pale of human friendship, and making him an object of 
scorn and contempt, rather than of compassion and tenderness? 

The official statistics of lunacy show a very large number of 
the population of the United Kingdom who are annually 
reported as afflicted with this mysterious malady. In one 
portion of it the proportion is two to every thousand. The 
number of certified lunatics in England in 1863 was 31,957 ; 
this would give a proportion of one insane person in six 
hundred of the general population; but in London the pro- 
portion is one to four hundred. Restricted neither to age, 
rank, nor sex, this awful foe invades our homes and hearths, 
often with noiseless footstep, singling therefrom our choicest 
flowers, spring blossoms, or autumn fruits. 

Enlightened medical skill, combined with Christian philan- 
thropy, has done something to alleviate the condition of the 
sufferers, but even the wise and humane physician is often as 
unable to effect the cure of the mental disorganisation of his 
patient as to detect its true cause, and is constrained to 
confess that the odds in favour of a complete restoration to 
health and vigour are fearfully against him. 

Who, in passing those costly homes of wretchedness, 
private madhouses, can imagine the misery, the agony, and, 
still worse, the mute despair that reign there? Ifa laugh 
should disturb the fearful silence it is a mockery, and in its 
boisterousness is truly ‘the laugh that laughs not.’ The 
expensive building, the enchanting pleasure grounds, strains 
of beautiful music, and the well-dressed inmates and depen- 
dants, with their aristocratic sovereign, the doctor himself, at 
the head, are too often the only visions presented to the minds 
of those who ever take the trouble to associate the poor 
lunatic, even for a few moments, with their most earnest 
thoughts. Could such look behind the scenes, recollecting 
that the traces of the serpent which once lurked in the shrubs 
and flowers of the primal Eden are presented here in pictures 
of burning fire, how would they gaze upon the tableaux 
vivants ? Grief, passion, hate, and selfishness claim their share 
of dominion with love, sorrow, patient submission, and con- 
fiding gentleness. 

We have conversed with some who affirm that because the 
old system of whipping, chains, and torture has been super- 
seded by milder discipline, no further reformation is needed 
in our asylums. Our present object is to show that no social 
institutions require more vigilant notice than some of these 

laces. Facts have been occasionally revealed which testify to 
the fearful abuses yet existing, and to the urgent necessity of 
a thorough reform in the whole system of the treatment of 
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lunatics ; let not the insufficient palliatives often urged be 
considered, for they are utterly worthless! In many of our 
private asylums the whole machinery is defective, if not 
altogether wrong. ‘True, the doctor depends mainly on his 
successfor his good repute, and hence from him may have origin- 
ated many of the improvements made of late years ; yet he is 
to a great extent in the hands of his dependants, and in the 
selection of these it is seldom that moral excellence and power 
of intelligent perceptions are made indispensable qualifications 
for those who seek the onerous and responsible offices of 
nurses to the insane. Cruelty, cunning, and selfishness are 
frequently the most prominent characteristics of those who 
are employed ; nor is it wonderful that, excited and irritated 
by such attendants, the patients are driven hopelessly mad for 
the residue of their lives. We fear such cases are not un- 
common, for the power which is wielded by these subordinates 
is immense, and in a certain sense the issues of life and death 
may be said to bein their hands. Somuch depends upon the 
testimony of the hired nurse, that the doctor’s verdict must be 
influenced by it ; should the nurse be untruthful, it is easily 
seen what evil results to the patient may ensue. The nervous 
and dejected may be characterised as indolent, obstinate, and 
fretful, and their recovery greatly retarded. The faculty of 
moral suasion, in contradistinction from physical force, must 
be insisted on in a nurse, or the most disastrous consequences 
will ensue. The Act of Parliament which provides for the 
protection of the insane, specifies that ‘ No attendant shall be 
allowed to strike a patient, under penalty of immediate dismissal.’ 
How frequently this rule is violated, any one conversant with 
the inner working of an asylum may certify. Those bruises and 
marks upon the head, neck, and arms, which the doctor and 
visitor are assured, with a pleasant smile, were done by the 
patient, are more conclusive than pages of argument, or even 
than facts which might easily be adduced. Let us refer to 
some which can be well authenticated. 

Follow us in imagination to the private asylum situated in 
the midst of gardens and pleasure grounds, where all that 
taste and elegance can suggest has been employed to create a 
beautiful retreat for the insane. 

Nature has woven her most fascinating landscape, of grass, 
trees, and flowers, and the song of bird and hum of insects 
is heard, making low, sweet music around. What matters it 
that the walls are thick and high, and that no gates unclose 
save at the bidding of the master-key ? Who would care to 
escape from the quiet beauty and tranquil delights of that 
earthly paradise? It is noon, and the patients who have been 
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walking in the garden are suddenly summoned in by the shrill 
voice of an attendant calling out, ‘ Ladies, all in’—for a shower 
of rain has come on, and the health of such well-cared-for 
persons must not be endangered. In the midst of the bustle 
of hurrying indoors, there is one who heeds not the summons, 
and has gone off to the other end of the garden; there she is 
amusing herself with plucking flowers to put in her bonnet. 
See how she joys in her occupation, and stays to admire each 
leaf and petal before she forms her wreath. Perhaps she is 
thinking of the loved home, and the time when she first 
passed from the joyousness of maidenhood to the pleasures 
and responsibilities of the matron and mother; for the names 
of her children are on her lips, and she has fixed upon some 
flower to represent each. Jor a few minutes she has the 
luxury of being alone, and yet she looks round cautiously, lest 
she should be disturbed in her occupation. Her bonnet is 
decked all over, and she is just putting it on to return at her 
leisure to the house ; but she is seized from behind by a great 
strong woman, miscalled nurse, who, in no select language, 
begins to reprimand her for the delay, and to belabour with 
blows and cuffs. The poor, terrified creature has set off at 
full speed, and her slight form and agile movements soon defy 
the efforts of her pursuer, who has forgotten to shut the 
garden door, and will, therefore, afford her patient the benefit 
of asecond range. ‘The chase continues till the fugitive is 
exhausted, and then, panting for breath, she is brought in, a 
second nurse in readiness to assist in securing her if necessary. 
Would the spectator think this a harmless freak of an irre- 
sponsible being, whose actions are not to be weighed in the 
ordinary balance of human jurisprudence, and consequently 
to be passed over in silence? Let him see what follows. 
With some difficulty the poor woman has been terrified into 
her ward, and then a scene ensues, which we only dwell upon 
because truth and humanity demand such revelation. ‘ Lei’s 
cure her!’ These words have a deep significance when they 
emanate from the lips of anasylum nurse. A bed quilt, being 
the nearest article at hand, is put on the floor, and the hapless 
victim thrown into it. Kneeling on the ground, the women 
have fastened it with tight knots, and then drag it down the 
passage to the bath-room. The water is turned on, the bath 
nearly filled, and the offender put in, the nurses keeping hold 
of the corners of the quilt, and moving their burden up and 
down till suffocation nearly ensues. Breathless and almost 
exhausted, the poor creature is asked ‘if she will be good,’ 
nor is the fearful punishment relaxed till an indistinct affirma- 
tive is wrung out of her. On’one occasion a torture was 
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added to this, which we fear is not rare, namely, that of 
running needles into the thick part of the arm till the blood 
came. ‘This is fine sport in the private asylum, nor would 
the days pass agreeably without some such recreation. The 
keys are another instrument always at hand wherewith to 
administer vindictive punishment should the patient have 
offended, however unwittingly, these functionaries ; and many 
are the bruises and black marks left by heavy blows from 
these. In proportion to the imbecility and helplessness of 
the patient is the oppression and tyranny of the attendants. 
‘They have no mind for anything,’ is an all-potent reason 
why they should undergo all the indignities that are heaped 
on them uncomplainingly. We have seen an ignorant young 
nurse, for a very slight offence, tie over the head and face of 
her patient a cloth very tight, and then take her under a tap 
running with cold water till she has been dripping with wet 
and in a most pitiable condition. This was a gentle, loving 
girl, who had been a teacher before her affliction, and who 
usually spent her leisure in recalling the natural and physical 
geography of the world. She was ever docile and affectionate, 
and could be easily influenced by the magic power of love. 
A third instance we shall adduce is that of a patient suffering 
from religious melancholy. Little can the dearest friend 
conceive of the intensity and depth of her mental agony, 
transfixed in the iron cage of Despair. One idea absorbs her 
being: it is this, she is lost for ever! The Bible to her is ‘a 
spring shut up or a sealed fountain,’ and the only angel who 
can open her eyes to the healing waters is the Saviour, whose 
name she dares not even utter. Imagine such a one left to 
the tender mercies of the hireling who never trembled at the 
dread name of God, or recognised Him as a tender Father. 
‘ Religion’s drove her quite off her head,’ is all the idea the 
coarse and unpurified heart can associate with such affliction, 
and she must be laughed or tortured out of it. The Bible 
and every religious book is carefully kept out of her way, or if 
accidentally found in her possession, instantly pounced on and 
taken from her; while she is held up to her fellow-patients as 
a butt for raillery and sarcasm, and a large quantity of plain 
needlework (the very worst remedy that could be suggested 
for one in her state) is forced upon her. How frequently has 
the little volume of sacred poetry, so aptly and beautifully 
adapted to every phase of the Christian: life, been wrested 
from her. The question arises, how far is the doctor cognizant 
of abuses proceeding from unsuitable or inefficient nurses ? 
It is not uncommon for these medical gentlemen to stipulate, 
when they are engaging their assistants, that their patients 
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should be treated well and kindly. This is not sufficient. No 
institution, whether public or private, can prosper if the 
master’s eye is not ever upon it. Unfortunately, the testi- 
mony of the patient is never taken before that of the hired 
nurse, hence the strong hold of the latter. It is so easy to 
say that ‘the invalid is not quite so well, and under ‘strong 
delusions to-day ;’ and it is so much less trouble for the doctor 
to believe a lie than to sift the matter himself. His own 
character and that of his nurses must be kept up at any 
sacrifice. True, there are honourable exceptions; and the 
medical superintendent of a large public asylum in the north 
of England has adopted the plan of walking through the wards 
when not expected, and, on finding patients ill-treated, has 
dismissed or reprimanded the delinquent nurse with a humane 
consideration for the patient worthy of honour and imitation. 
The doctor who is too apathetic, or too indifferent to the 
welfare of the unhappy beings committed to his care, to do 
this, is unworthy of his office. 
' But another great evil presses upon our notice, and we 
must give it a passing glance. It is the want of proper 
classification manifested in our asylums ; in many, so glaringly 
as to attract the notice of the most casual visitor. How can 
a patient, all brain and nerve—or, indeed, any patient— 
improve, whilst the ear is too often pained with the oaths and 
coarse language of those who are hopelessly insane, or whilst 
the senses and mind are annoyed and irritated with the 
wanton freak of some idiot, to refer to whose habits alone 
would shock all ordinary notions of propriety? Yet how 
often are the quiet and inoffensive, and even the intelligent 
and educated, doomed to spend months and years in this 
awful companionship, where lack of sympathy and kindred 
spirits must greatly retard the progress of recovery, as well 
as render endurance much more difficult? Surely it would be 
a severe trial for a person in the fullest health and vigour of 
mind and body to be shut up constantly with a mischievous 
idiot, though pity and love may lighten the infliction; but 
where no such motives can be supposed to exist, is not the 
necessity fearful? There are minor evils, too, which need a 
remedy ; amongst others, the system of cramming a patient 
who, from some cause not always tangible, has refused food, and 
must therefore be forced. Where the patient is in danger of 
inanition, of course, feeding must be resorted to; but can it 
not be done in a gentler and more humane manner? Is an 
iron spoon never forced into the mouth till the blood oozes, 
whilst the poor sufferer’s throat is rubbed to enforce swallow- 
ing, and the hands are gripped so tightly as to leave the most 
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revolting traces of force and cruelty ? Never should food be 
given to an unwilling patient but in the presence of a wise and 
intelligent person who can judge the amount of coercion 
necessary. ‘Too often the nervous and timid are terrified into 
obstinacy, and the poor victim who has resisted every attempt 
of her severe, impatient attendants, has fed herself from the 
pig-tub an hour after; whilst the nurse has triumphantly 
bruited abroad the revolting act in proof of the wilful perver- 
sity of her patient, who will assuredly be more harshly dealt 
with on the morrow. 

In county asylums, where most of the work is done by 
patients, much tyranny and oppression prevail, and often a 
weakly patient is compelled to work far beyond her strength. 
Here the nurses’ power is often exercised in a most despotic 
manner, and labour is very unfairly divided. Young, delicate 
women, with the aged and infirm, are often taxed heavily, and 
have to pay the penalty by premature dissolution, or a pro- 
longed life of helplessness and misery. The hale, strong, 
well-kept women, whose office it is to see the poor creatures 
work, but seldom put their shoulder to the wheel of household 
drudgery; the floors are scrubbed, bedrooms kept in order, 
windows and fire-grates cleaned, and the food cooked and 
brought into the wards, mainly by patients; and nearly all the 
washing of the linen and the ironing is done by the women 
under the supervision of laundry maids. ‘This is a very 
laborious department, and much credit is due for the manner 
in which its several duties are performed. Male patients assist 
with the machine, and in conveying baskets of linen to the 
laundry. A very busy scene is presented here from Monday 
to Friday, when the newly-washed linen is returned to its 
respective owners. The bakehouse is generally attended to 
by patients, and the dough kneaded and baked by them. In 
one of these asylums known to the writer of this paper, an 
excellent library has been formed by the chaplain, consisting 
of nearly three thousand volumes. The selection is excellent, 
meeting the requirements of the educated and intelligent who 
may be unfortunate enough to be inmates, and the simple taste 
of the unlearned and ignorant. This good man keeps the 
wards constantly supplied with books, which are changed 
every month, whilst one extra is allowed for private reading 
to the more studious patient. 

And here we must not forget to point out the importance 
of efficient religious instruction in our asylums. In many of 
the private ones, the office of chaplain seems to be only 
nominal, and altogether confined to the Sunday services; yet 
how many are there to whom the words of sympathy and 
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consolation would come like a refreshing shower, and upon 
whose broken hearts it would be as the excellent oil or as 
fragrant balm? It is in the time of sorrow and affliction that 
the mind is most susceptible of Christian influence; good 
resolutions must be strengthened, depression and alarm dis- 
pelled, and the spirit quickened and aroused to higher life by 
the exertions and ministrations of a good minister of Christ. 
One would think that something of Christ-like compassion and 
apostolic fervency must mingle with the teachings of such a 
one to these lost sheep. It is a touching scene when, in the 
church of the institution to which I have before alluded, the 
revered and aged pastor administers the Holy Communion to 
a little band of worshippers. Many interesting instances 
might be adduced to show that the efforts of the Christian 
minister and evangelist produce a very salutary effect upon the 
conditiou of the mentally afflicted. One gentleman who has 
spent many years in imparting religious instruction in a large 
prison in the neighbourhood of the asylum just mentioned, was 
upon one occasion supplying the place of the usual chaplain, 
who was prevented by illness from full discharge of his duties. 
One morning he came into one of the wards to read the Bible 
and to pray. Amongst the patients assembled was one woman 
who had been brought from her home a few weeks before in 
agony of mind at being separated from her two sons, and 
could take no consolation. Her nights and days were spent 
in lamentation and weeping. Poor soul! hers had been a 
hard life—one stern struggle for existence for herself and the 
lads; but a mother’s long-enduring love had borne her up, 
and she had toiled, God only knows how long and patiently, 
that they might live. Once she told the writer of this paper 
she had worked day and night for a fortnight without rest, to 
make her darlings fit for their Sunday-school holiday. No 
wonder the bodily frame gave way, and that she sunk so low. 
Rest and change are not always to be had in a county asylum; 
and as she was so sad, and always fretting, she drew down 
upon herself the aversion of many. Hard blows, bitter taunts, 
and angry words were showered upon her in abundance, and, 
as the natural consequence, she grew worse every day. As 
soon as reading commenced, her sorrow seemed to break forth 
anew, and her sobs were distinctly audible. The minister was 
reading the narrative of the weeping sisters of Bethany, and 
our Lord’s tender compassion and sympathy for them. But 
his voice faltered, and he was unable to proceed, for his ear 
had been arrested by the grief around him. He looked up, 
and, regardless of the angry frown of the nurse, who would 
have chided the poor sufferer, declared he could not go on 
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with the service till he had spoken with her and ascertained 
the cause of her sorrow. ‘Oh, sir, my boys! my boys! my 
precious boys! I must see them!’ was all he could elicit. 
‘Oh, you have sons?’ he said, pleasantly. ‘So have I; let us 
talk together a little bit. How long have you left them? 
What age will they be?? These and a number of similar 
inquiries soon gained the confidence of the poor stricken 
spirit, and she told her little tale of woe with much pathos to 
her sympathising listener. ‘Jesus wept!’ and could His 
faithful servant refuse to do the same? ‘The Pharisee or the 
ceremonialist might be shocked at such an interruption to a 
religious exercise; but He who will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, blessed the kindly words to the mourner’s heart. 
She became more cheerful and resigned, and soon expressed 
a wish to attend the services of the church regularly, and to 
appropriate to herself the consolations of the Gospel. 

And not less essential to the restoration of the lunatic is 
proper attention to the bodily needs. Much reformation is 
needed in the management of the table; the food is often so 
coarse and so badly cooked, as to be quite unsuitable for the 
more delicate and the aged. More attention to culinary matters 
would ensure the meat and other viands from being as unpalat- 
able and unwholesome as at present. ‘True, there are visiting 
days when magistrates may chance to come in at meal-times,and 
then a special order may possibly go to the kitchens for more 
care and additional pains, but these are special occasions and 
rather rare; and here a woman’s judicious oversight and 
management are quite indispensable. The doctor may, and 
often does, indulge the sickly patient with a mutton-chop or a 
basin of arrowroot, but his consideration must be seconded by 
the matrons and other of the assistants, or it will be of no 
avail. Much responsibility devolves upon women in all these 
large institutions ; order, comfort, cleanliness, all depend upon 
the efficiency and character of the matron, who has, or should 
have, all the domestic arrangements under her own care. If 
she and the doctors cannot work harmoniously together, there 
is an end of all social happiness, and the result is disaffection 
and partisanship on the part of both domestics and patients. 

An asylum should represent a community wherein all have 
the same interests to secure ; and, in a healthy state, should 
be an object of interest and even admiration rather than of 
repulsion and indifference. 

In some places various trades are carried on, and the patient 
who has been builder, carpenter, or shoemaker in the world, 
has still opportunity to pursue his calling, and exercise his 
ingenuity. Many of the men are excellent gardeners and 
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husbandmen, and these occupations tend greatly to a speedy 
recovery to health and vigour; some are very ingenious, and 
make beautiful ornaments from marrow-bones, and spoons and 
stilettos with other articles. In the private asylums the 
arts and sciences and general literature may be cultivated 
very largely. We have heard an interesting lecture, on Milton, 
and one upon ventriloquism, with many droll illustrations, from 
a patient. In others, theatrical representations form part of 
the winter evenings’ amusements, and, we are assured by one 
who knows well, with the happiest results. 

Dancing is a recreation always resorted to in every asylum, 
and we cannot doubt that if it is judiciously managed, the 
weekly ball, as it is called, with its accompaniments of music 
and society, must be beneficial to the health and spirits of the 
patients. We have seen panoramas and dissolving views 
exhibited to the great delight of the patients. One gentleman, 
who had travelled in the East, once brought illustrations with 
him, and gave a short lecture upon them; the views were 
interspersed with music and singing, and much real improve- 
ment was thus placed within reach of every patient. 

History furnishes us with Cromwell’s appreciation of the 
amusements of dancing and music, in a little conversation with 
Whitlocke about the Swedish Embassy: ‘ How could you pass 
over the long winter nights ?’ the Protector asked of Whitlocke 
at the audience on return from his embassy : ‘I kept my people 
together,’ was the reply, ‘and in action and recreation, by 
having music in my house, and encouraging that and the exer- 
cise of dancing, which held them by the eyes and ears, and 
gave them diversion without any offence.’ Cromwell replied, 
‘those were very good diversions,’ and seemed much gratified 
to learn these innocent pursuits had been encouraged. Life 
to many who have become the inmates of an asylum has been 
hitherto a race or a battle; the tension has been too tight, and 
the overstrained frame must be relaxed gradually, that the 
soul’s powers once more may have full play, and the body be 
refreshed and recreated. In many asylums the weekly ball 
is thrown open to visitors, who are usually friends of the 
doctors, or other officers, ard sometimes of patients. This is 
an admirable arrangement, and one that supplies additional 
inducement to the latter to behave with decorum and propriety. 
For some of the convalescent, readings from our best authors 
might be introduced, and conversaziones upon a given subject 
might be carried on in presence of the doctor and superior 
officers. But we must draw this paper to a close with a few 
words touching the vast responsibilities of those who have 
undertaken the care and restoration of the insane. 
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We rejoice to know that there are some amongst them who 
do not undertake their mission of mercy solely from pecuniary 
motives, but who are imbued with the spirit of the Master 
Himself, and who do all as in His sight. 

These helpless ones have been entrusted to them that they 
may, if possible, be restored. 

Good old George Herbert wrote— 

‘That none doth build a stately habitation, 
But he that means to dwell therein ; 


What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than is man ?’ 


The temple may be in ruins, the soul a wreck, but again it 
may be restored to former grandeur and beauty. 

Our asylums should conduce to this end by the intelligence, 
order, energy, and kindliness with which commands are given. 
‘A true ruler or master,’ says an eminent writer, ‘is to his 
dependants what music is to an army, where every head is 
thrown back, every limb is strong, and every eye flashes living 
fire, when the tones of the inspiring battle march bursts upon 
the ear; a loving heart, a commanding voice, a strong hand, 
these should be the dower of the merciful ruler.’ 

Men and women are needed in our asylums who are superior 
to the mass we see around us,—such as can inspire respect and 
implicit, child-like trust in the hearts of their charges. When 
governors and those in power are more faithful, a spirit of 
loyal obedience will be kindled amongst subordinates, and 
patients will no longer have to suffer from the caprice, tyranny, 
and eye-service of the attendant. 

Above all we must not forget to recognise the fact of the 
supremacy of the one great Master. Faithful and true service 
will come from those who recognise this important truth, until 
it becomes a fixed and noble principle of action. 

We cannot doubt but that He who marks the lilies and 
notes the fall of the sparrow cares much more for the creatures 
into whom He has breathed the breath of life; and there are 
some employed in our asylums who would do well to remember 
God’s cognizance of the cruelty shown to His ancient Hebrew 
people by the eastern despot. ‘I have surely seen the affliction 
of my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by 
reason of their task-masters, for I know their sorrows, and am 
come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians.’ 

May many Pinels and Forbes Winslows arise in our land to 
exemplify the mighty influence and magic of love in the treat- 
ment of the insane, and many kind, noble, and compassionate 
souls like Caroline Fry, Sarah Martin, and John Howard 
follow the example of Him of whom it is recorded that when 
He saw the poor lunatic, ‘Jesus had compassion on him and 


healed him.’ 
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WORKINGTON-CUM-WEARING AND THE FAIRY 
FOREST. 


NCE upon a time, there lived in the township of Working- 
ton-cum-Wearing, the blacksmith, John Strongitharm, 
with his good wife Margaret, and their children Winifred and 
Walter. Poor but industrious and cheerful, they endeavoured 
to do their duty to their neighbours and to live lives free from 
reproach ; and so they did for a long time, with such success 
that they were in good favour with almost all in the town who 
had any acquaintance with them. 

The town of Workington-cum-Wearing was as wretched a 
hole, to all appearance, as the worst of the most squalid and 
ugly towns that you could find even in the black country, or 
in Lancashire,—and that is saying sufficient, I can assure you. 
Houses of all shapes except such as are beautiful and noble, 
lined the sides of dark and dirty streets, over which hung a 
perpetual cloud of smoke, and throughout which prevailed a 
constant reek of cesspools mingled with foul exhalations from 
the adjacent river into which flowed all the defilements of 
drainage and manufacture. Judging by the look of everything 
about the town, one would be tempted to conclude that beauty, 
or poetry, or real cleanliness, even, had not the smallest 
corner in the minds of the inhabitants; that the deity in whose 
honour all their structures were built was unmitigated Prose ; 
that filthy coal smoke was the incense they burned in worship- 
ping him, and that street-slutch and dirt were the favourite 
offerings they laid upon his altars. And yet whilst everything 
seemed thus prosaic, hard, unsymmetrical, shabby, common- 
place, and foul, every now and again the most remarkable, 
romantic, I might almost say magical occurrences took place 
in Workington-cum-Wearing ; and the township certainly lay 
on the very edge of, if not actually within, the great Fairy 
Forest. 

I am well aware that in hinting that such was the situation 
of the town in which John Strongitharm, the blacksmith, 
resided, I suggest, of course, much more than can be credited, 
or even understood, by the more hard-headed and statistical- 
minded of my readers. The squalor and commonplace of 
Workington require nothing to make them believable ; every 
one adopts them as a matter of course. But this Fairy Forest! 
If it were only a patch of valuable timber; if it were but 
susceptible of being sawn up into good useful planks, it 
would, no doubt, commend itself to the approval of all. And 
yet I am bound to assert it as mfy unshaken belief,—I having 
spent in it myself many hundreds of delightful hours,—that 
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it was one of the most valuable and most substantial forests in 
the whole world; and although I may not succeed in carrying 
all my readers along with me in this conviction, for myself I 
abide most steadfastly in it, and shall certainly do so to my 
dying day. 

I know well all the disadvantages I labour under, and how 
greatly I shall lower myself in the estimation of some, when I 
state that one of the most prominent peculiarities of this great 
Forest, was the uncertainty everywhere confessed as to its 
boundaries. It would appear, even, that on some days, or to 
some persons, it was much nearer than on others, and that it 
covered ground one day which it left unoccupied the next. 
The gate by which access was gained to it, would certainly 
be visible and obvious at one time, and quite invisible and 
undiscoverable at another. Even when visible, this availed 
nothing except it was close at hand; and not then, unless 
also the key was seen in the keyhole. It was no little per- 
plexing, and vexing too, to see the gate before you one week, 
look whichever way you might; and then again not to catch 
sight of it for weeks, for months, or, it might be, for years and 
years. ‘I'wo persons might be in one bedroom, in one work- 
shop, or walking together arm in arm, and the Fairy Forest 
might be undeniably all around the one, but utterly invisible 
to the other. If the one from whom the Forest thus hid itself, 
had had much experience in it—if he were (so to speak) a 
Fairy Forester—he would recognise, by a light in the eye, 
and by a flush in the face, and by a sign upon the lips of his 
companion, that the hour of the Fairy Forest was upon him. 
It was often quite touching to see howkindly-hearted old people, 
who had not been able to discern the gate of the Forest, unless 
on the mountain, for long, hard, eye-bedimming, body- 
enfeebling years, would smile faintly, and forbearingly say to 
each other, ‘ Hush, they are in the Forest, do not disturb 
them,’ when they saw the signs of the Forest hour upon 
children or groups of happy young people around them. 

Now, the law of the Fairy Forest was thus :—you might be 
at work or at play; might be in the house or the shop, the 
street or the field; suddenly, without forethought on your part, 
the gate of the Forest would stand just before you. If you 
saw not alone the gate, but also the key in the lock of it, all 
was well. You then, of course, took the key between your 
fingers and turned it; straightway the gate would swing wide 
open without a sound, and out of it would rush forth in 
countless swarms, and in all their varied magnificence, the 
trees of the Forest, and as swiftly as an eye-glance take up 
their several stations around you. A veritable forest, indeed, 
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with trees of many kinds and sizes; and not with trees only, 
but also with streams and spacious lakes, sunny green glades 
and dense leafy recesses, and everywhere the colours and 
the odours of flowers, and the songs of birds, the movement 
of wings in the air, and the quick plying of busy feet on the 
ground, and the glancing of busy fins, and the flashing of 
scales in the waters. 

Distressing to the man of accurate and scientific mind, 
though this uncertainty as to the Forest boundaries must be, 
I am compelled reluctantly still to dwell upon it, whilst 
noticing that I found some diversity of opinion in the town as 
to the right explanation of this peculiarity. It was generally 
held that the Fairy Forest actually came and went away again ; 
that it covered acres of ground one day, which afterwards it 
left bare. Bare enough, I can testify, the spare ground 
always looked in that hideous township, when none of that 
glorious Forest foliage waved visibly over it. But others 
were of the opinion, in which, for reasons of my own, I shared, 
that the Forest was really at all times all over the district ; 
that the town was, in fact, embosomed within it; that its 
roots were too deep in the soil ever to be withdrawn ; that it 
never spread and never retired ; but that it and all things that 
were of it had the property of becoming at pleasure visible, 
palpable, and audible, or the reverse. At pleasure, I say, but 
at pleasure of the Fairy Forest,—by no means at the pleasure 
of the inhabitants of Workington-cum-Wearing. To them it 
came, and it went from them, not as they, but as it pleased ; 
unless, indeed, they forced their way into by using unlawful 
enchantments, about which I shall have more to say by-and- 
by. 

lie. or at any rate lawful access, to the Forest was 
gained, as 1 have said, only by the gate; and not by the gate 
except when the key was in it. But, to children, entrance was 
always obvious and easy. I never saw a child in those parts, 
unless it were a very young one indeed, who had not evidently 
often been init. This land of fairy usually continued very 
accessible up to a period lying between fifteen and five-and- 
twenty years of age, according to the more or less favourable 
cast of mind of the entrant ; and was a favourite and frequent 
resort with most young persons until the cares of life, the 
engrossments of business, the rust of idleness, or the canker 
of vice, began to be severe upon them. I met with only a 
very few people in middle life, and none in old age, who still 
were able to turn, or to find the key, or even to discern, on: 
level ground, the gate of the Forest. The generality of 
persons, after the bloom of youth was rubbed off them, ceased 
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to believe in the Forest at all. Mention it in their hearing, 
and you evoked only a scornful smile ; though some, regretting 
their loss of the key, grumbled bitterly, and groaned in com- 
plaint; and others shook their heads with an evident melan- 
choly. The class first alluded to were by far the most 
numerous ; a gesture of contempt was all they had to bestow 
on the thought of the Forest; or else a cold smile of 
incredulity, as disbelieving its very existence, and treating all 
their own actual experiences in earlier life as ridiculous dreams. 
Yet I often noticed a want of thoroughness, a sort of hollow- 
ness, in such denials ; enough to convince me that if the gate, 
as of old, were to present itself once more, they would rush 
forward to grasp the key and be only too glad of it. As for 
others, I have known them decline into listlessness, and even 
sink into a pining sickness, and grow weary of their lives, 
solely because they had ceased to see their way into the 
Forest, as they used to see it in the golden period of youth. 
More than one foolish and wicked person has been known to 
commit suicide, entirely because the key of the Forest was no 
longer discoverable. 

What it was that made the Forest so charming a place to 
be in, and so much to be regretted in its absence, cannot be 
described with any reasonable brevity. I might, and gladly 
could, fill pages upon pages, and indeed volumes upon volumes, 
with an account of things seen, heard, and done in the Forest ; 
but a few hints are all that there will be room for here. The 
exhaustless variety of the experiences met with in the Forest 
may be judged of when it is explained that no two persons, 
on emerging from it, ever gave precisely similar accounts of 
the objects and occurrences they had met with in its interior. 
There was, no doubt, much general agreement about the 
leading features ; but there was little or none concerning those 
smaller details in which, nevertheless, the essence of the 
interest of a narrative abides. Speaking loosely, it may be 
affirmed that the Forest was one thing to very young children, 
another thing to growing lads and girls, and still something else 
to the youths andthe maidens. If youask me to which of these 
it was most delightful, 1 shall be wholly unable to tell you. 
But I know well to whom it looked unspeakably the most 
glorious ; and they were the visitants of the mountain of 
which I shall speak afterwards,—often poor and decayed- 
looking people, from whose faces for half a century or more 
the precious dews of youth had departed. 

When a very young child turned the key of the gate of the 
Forest,—which always on first seeing it, it did as by instinct,— 

its experiences would be something of this nature, The most 
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cheerful sunshine, striking down between broad or narrow gaps 
in the foliage of the forest, would be softened in all other parts 
by the most refreshful shade. The noise of the winds in the 
tree-tops would be eminently reassuring and soothing, having 
in it a constant suggestion of the most ample welcome and an 
unceasing invitation to active enjoyment on the one hand, and 
on the other to the most recuperative tranquillity. On almost 
every bough would sit some attractive or wonderful-looking 
bird ; and from every feathered throat would be poured forth, 
at intervals, songs which could not otherwise be interpreted, 
than as expressive of delight at seeing, and an endeavour to 
conduce in all ways to the pleasure of, the young visitor to 
the Fairy Forest. As for the parrots and cockatoos, of 
which.there were many, and of the most resplendent plumage, 
nothing was too kind for them to say in the child’s hearing. 
‘Look at that dear boy, one would say; and another would 
continue, ‘ What a sweet little fellow!’ A third would remark 
on the rare excellence of his voice; a fourth on the superiority 
of his features and form. ‘Make him welcome as the day to 
everything in the forest,’ said a fifth; and then in grand 
chorus dozens of these talkative birds would unite in singing 
over and over again, ‘Let him enjoy everything and have 
everything to-day, and a great deal more on the morrow.’ 
Whilst these delightful birds were thus saying and singing, 
the child would be wandering on amidst banks of the most 
beautiful flowers, which leaned forward as he passed, and 
stretched themselves out towards him, wooing him to pluck 
them. Or he would sit on the soft ground, and play with the 
pretty stones that abounded there, mingled with beads, and 
shells, and fossils, and strange coins. Sometimes, scraping up 
some of the dry earth, and dipping his hand in a tinkling rill 
by the side of the path, he would wet the dust with it, and 
make the most charming of mud pies, which assumed all sorts 
of amusing forms at a touch, yet left no appearance of dirt or 
stain upon his fingers. If, rising to his feet, he chose to run 
after one of the gay butterflies or humming birds that fluttered 
or flew past him, nothing could be more pleasing than the 
obliging demeanour and considerate conduct of the insect or 
bird. After indulging him with a judiciously-timed chase, 
never apparently out of reach, yet never really within it, it 
would just at the proper moment alight in his outstretched 
hand, and suffer itself to be handled with the most good- 
natured tolerance, never objecting by the least gesture to have 
its wings plucked or its plumage rubbed off, nor appearing to 
be any the worse for it, either in dress, health, or spirits. 
Did the child become hungry? It always soon did, of course, 
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bless it, else how could it be achild? All was well. The most 
ample provision was made for the gratiiication of its appetite. 
Bread, which in Workington came only as the result of labour 
and trouble, presented itself in the Forest in ready-cut 
slices in unstinted abundance. To turn this bread into 
apple, into pear, into plum, into apricot, into melon, into 
grapes, it was only necessary to select in the Forest a 
leaf from a fruit tree of the kind desired,—all of which grew 
everywhere,—and to place on the leaf, as on a plate, a piece 
of the bread,—and the bread at once assumed the desired 
appearance and flavour. Water from the rivulets or lakes, so 
plentiful in the Forest, took on itself the taste of milk, of tea, 
of coffee, of cocoa, or of any sort of syrup required, if only it 
were breathed upon by the child, and its name loudly uttered. 
There was indeed, frequently, a talismanic power throughout 
all the Forest in the spoken word. To say that a thing was 
such or so, was often to cause it to be so. Did a hedge, or a 
ditch, or a river cross the path you wanted to go upon? Say 
that the hedge was cut down, and very likely it would lie pros- 
trate at once; say that the ditch was filled up, and it would, 
as likely as not, disappear forthwith; say that the river was 
dried up, and dried up it would be, very probably, and that in a 
single instant of time. If living creatures for play-fellows were 
wanted, they usually came on wings and feet whenever 
requested. Youcould fly a kite beautifully, by affixing a kite- 
string to a kite-bird, and it would soar aloft without a wind for 
hours together, and let you let it out, or pull it in and draw it 
back into your hand, as readily as though it were only made of 
cane and paper. Squirrels could teach you to play marbles; 
cats and dogs help you to trundle hoops with their paws, or 
whip tops with their tails. Place a stick betwixt your legs, 
and say, ‘Go on’ to it, and it became a live pony directly. 
Did you feel sleepy at length after so much play? You had only 
to cry ‘Mother,’ and without fail, in a moment, would come 
the answer, ‘I’m here, darling!’ and the Forest would yield 
you up at once, all its trees would run back quick as a lightning 
flash out at the gate and disappear, and the safe lap of your 
own dear mother and her kind arms would be underneath and 
around you. 

With girls and boys somewhat older than such a child, 
matters in the Forest would go very differently. Not that the 
sights and companions familiar to the child would be wanting, 
if desired; but that others, still more pleasing now, would 
engross all available attention. The girls were hardly ever 
tired of playing with the live dolls of the Forest, which were 
always to be met with by visitors who liked them, in gratifying 
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abundance. No sooner did a girl turn the key, and the gate 
swing open, and the trees of the great Forest rush forth 
arcund her, than she found herself, as likely as not, attended 
like a princess by a troop of these animated creatures ; some, 
solid lumps of wood with lath legs and arms, great round 
faces, lenticular glass eyes, and chevelures of flax ; others, more 
like thin, elongated, grown up ladies, with a yellow wooden 
comb deep embedded in each of their black, wooden heads, 
and with angular elbows and knees, and painted shoes that 
they must perforce go to bed in. There was also a newer 
generation of paper dolls, like babies, in charming undress ; 
very prone to cry when crushed in the waist, and some of 
them requiring an allowance of about half a minute for the 
opening or shutting of their eyes. There were, besides these, 
gutta percha dolls, and beautiful wax-work creatures, which I 
have no need to describe. It was wonderful to hear these 
lively little things chattering to each other, giggling, of course, 
on the least pretext, blushing, or smiling, or weeping, or stamp- 
ing their feet, or promenading, or giving parties and balls, or 
playing at hide and seek, at kiss-in-the-ring, at blindman’s buff, 
or any other familiar diversion. Did the girl who was a visitor in 
the Forest wish to nurse one of these creatures? She had 
but to speak the word, and up it would jump to her bosom, 
and sit or lie as quietly on her arm as if it had been a common 
doll bought at Birmingham or Manchester. Had she prepared 
a cradle for it? It would allow itself to be laid therein as 
passively as if it had been longing exactly for that ; and she 
only had to shake it once or twice, call it naughty, and tell it 
to go to sleep, and it proceeded at once to shut its eyes in the 
most obedient fashion, and went fast asleep for a whole 
twelvemonth, if desired. It was always a delight to the girls 
to be cutting out, and sewing, and trying on, and taking off 
clothes for these useful little companions ; because the scissors 
of Fairy land always know just where to cut, and where to 
stop cutting; the wherewithal is found in profusion, be it silk 
or the most costly and attractive material; and the needles, 
as is well known, require only to be started, in order to go on 
stitching of themselves with admirable skill and most judicious 
and praiseworthy industry, whilst the young human sempstress 
is engaged in doing anything else with which to fill up the time. 
As for the boys, they, meanwhile, found far other occupation ; 
it being their habit to kick the dolls whenever they saw them, 
despising them heartily, and their sisters for nursing them. 
For the boys, the great Forest of Fairy land was one wide, I 
may say boundless, scene of inexhaustible adventure. It wasa 
land of seas and lakes to swim and to fish in, of mountains to 
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climb, of precipices to creep down the face of, of perils of all sorts 
to be braved, and of the most astounding victories to be won. In 
no respect was the Forest more excellent to such visitors 
than for its wild beasts and its savages. These were seldom 
to be seen, except by the boys ; and not even by them, unless 
it happened to be quite convenient. But did you wish to 
hunt? Very well; there was, for instance, always a buffalo, 
and probably a tiger or two, and alion; and if you did not 
mind what you were about, the beast would, as sure as fate, 
trample you to death, or spring upon you and tear you to 
pieces. But, then, you always did mind what you were about ; 
it being a characteristic, if not of people of your time of life 
generally, yet at any rate of yourself, always to do so; and it 
was quite enough if in the very crisis of the ferocious animal’s 
spring you seized a stick, or a lance, or a spear, or a gun, or 
anything else convenient, and holding up or pointing the 
weapon, made a fierce face at the animal, just as though you 
were not all the while inwardly afraid and shaking horribly in 
your shoes. The sight of your valour was always more than 
sufficient for the beast, though it were even in mad career ; 
it would stop in a moment, put its tail between its legs in the 
most abject way, crawl up to you like your slave, lick your 
feet in utter submission, and beg for its life in every possible 
manner, A similar tribute to your power and courage was 
always obtainable from the hordes of savages, who from time 
to time crossed your path in the prairies, or the savannahs, 
of which the great Forest contained any quantity in its ample 
bosom. Some, of course, you shot or speared; others you 
bound with fetters ; with as many as you vouchsafed to main- 
tain a good understanding with, you made treaties, and 
exchanged belts of wampum, and buried hatchets, and smoked 
the calumet of peace. Such were some of the favourite 
entertainments which the great Forest afforded to the boys. 
And both for girls and for boys the birds continued to sing 
unceasing songs of welcome and high appreciation ; always 
ending with the assurance, ‘ All this to-day ; all this to-day ; 
and a great deal more to-morrow.’ 

Delights still more advanced and varied were presented by 
the Forest to boys and girls of somewhat larger growth. 
There were, for example, the tiny fairies whose sports it was 
most interesting to watch, and who always, at first, showed 
themselves complaisant and propitious to them. And besides 
these, there were the full-grown fairies of the Fairy Queen ; 
the knights and squires, and ladies distressed and requiring 
assistance, or princesses prosperous and conferring the high 
favour of their smiles. There were palaces of costliest and 
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most romantic architecture. There were tournaments and 
scenes of high and chivalrous emprise, giants to be conquered, 
castles to be stormed, enchantcrs to be counter-plotted, 
tyrants to be confounded, and dragons to be killed. The 
young maidens of Workington were welcomed to the Forest 
by youths of noble mien and in princely attire, who entertained 
them with the most courteous phrases and the most agreeable 
manners. For the youths there were beautiful maidens of the 
Forest, who showed themselves equally friendly, and in whose 
society it was most delightful to spend the long, smiling hours. 
And ever and anon all the birds of the Forest would sing and 
say the most flattering things, always concluding with the 
suggestion of the marvellous and surpassing sweetness of the 
joys that were in store for the days to come. 

Yet these predictions and all the bright anticipations they 
fostered seemed, as life went on, to be less and less likely to 
be fulfilled. The joys of the Forest, when accessible, grew 
more and more slack and sombre; the hours of the Forest 
more and more rare. If the gate were seen, the key that 
should have been in it became missing and lost, more and 
more frequently. The possibility of escaping from the smoke, 
the mud and the filth, the face-grinding necessities, and the 
heart-tearing miseries of Workington-cum-Wearing occurred 
less and less often; and the chain of hard, cold, pestilent 
Prose grew more and more heavy and impossible to be broken. 
The Forest would no longer show its gate close at hand; 
year after year, when it permitted itself to be seen fcr an 
instant, it appeared to be at a greater and more impassable 
distance. It was seen, its foliage looking indeed brighter 
and more golden than ever, if possible, but dwarfed more and 
more in the distance, and often hanging upon, and too often 
altogether dipping beneath the rim of the far horizon, and 
leaving only a dreary and howling waste between it and the 
spectator. At length, in most cases, all expectation of ever 
re-entering the Forest was dismissed from the mind, A dull 
look of heavy, settled acceptance of the loss of the joys of the 
Forest, sat perpetually on the faces of old people; in whose 
eyes no hope ever shone now of seeing anything better as 
long as they lived, than the smoke, and the dirt, and all the 
sordid experiences of Workington-cum-Wearing. 

And yet it was never intended that the hope of the Forest 
should die; nor need they prove falsehoods which the birds 
sang, when they spoke of more, much more joy for the morrow. 
And some there were in Workington in whom the glad 
expectation never died, but grew, in fact, larger, and stronger, 
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of their lives. For they not only possessed the great Way- 
book, a copy of which was in every house in the township, but 
it was thzir delight to read in it often, to abide by its instruc- 
tions, and to feed richly on the hopes which such obedience 
always tended to multiply and increase. This Waybook 
contained the most ample and complete directions for obtain- 
ing the key of the Forest in perpetual possession. It 
asserted that the key seen in childhood and youth was only 
lent for a time ; but that every inhabitant of Workington 
was free and invited to have a key made for himself that should 
be indefeasibly his own. How to fabricate such a key was 
minutely laid down; but scarcely anybody seemed to care to 
set about the manufacture. Some few maintained stoutly 
that the Waybook was all romance and mistake, and that it 
was impossible to make a key in the way it directed. Some 
protested that there was no Forest, and that it was wilful 
deceit to pretend that there was. Others, whilst allowing that 
the Waybook was right, were of opinion that the Forest it 
spoke of was a Forest that existed in ancient times, but not 
now; and that it had no connection at all with the Fairy 
Forest they had known in their youth. The Forest the Way- 
book spoke of could not possibly be that Forest ; nor was the 
Workington it mentioned at all like their township. Others 
admitted generally that the Forest and township of the old 
Waybook, and those of the nineteenth century, were really 
identical ; but none the more, on that account, did they seriously 
set about making a key. LKither they did not care about the 
Forest at all, and persuaded themselves that mud, and smoke, 
and dirt were things far preferable to anything it could yield; 
or they put off the manufacture of the key till some later, less 
occupied, and more convenient opportunity, which in most 
cases, however, never occurred. 

There were a few who, even from their youth up, not only 
read but were guided by the words of the Waybook. How 
matters went with such persons I will now briefly describe. 
It was declared in the Waybook that the Fairy Forest was in 
reality twofold; that there was a lower Forest, on the one 
hand, and an upper Forest on the other, and that the things 
in the upper Forest were to be looked for and gazed stead- 
fastly at, as much as possible; though they at first seemed 
very dim, indistinct, and shadowy, and afar off, up away in the 
air above, and only became clear and near to those who learned 
to love to keep them in constant view. ‘To these upper things, 
all the things in the lower Forest were to be referred, and put 
to school, as it were; so as to be brought into the strictest 
subjection to them. When, for example, the birds you first 
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saw in the Forest began to warble you compliments and 
greens. you had to say, ‘ Hush, birds !’ and to’ bid them to wait 
or their orders on the birds of the upper Forest, who alone 
knew what birds ought to say or to sing. The parrots, on hearing 
this, would always look ashamed es. miserable, would mope, 
and moult their feathers, and some of them would even curse 
and swear dreadfully for awhile. If you pitied them so much 
as so remove your restriction, and allow them to talk as they 
pleased, they would at once recover their spirits, and resume 
their flattering speeches; but then the parrots in the upper 
Forest would pass by degrees out of sight, so that you never 
again might behold them ; and after that the parrots of the 
lower Forest would curse you to your face, and never more 
would say a word about you or to you, except what it was 
distressing to listen to. The same law held good with regard 
to all the birds of the Forest. If you persisted in hushing the 
birds of the lower Forest, and continued to bid them take their 
orders from the birds of the upper, they obeyed after awhile, but 
with a very ill grace; and their songs would sound now like 
melancholy chants and lugubrious psalms. Still you must per- 
sist. At length, by degrees, they would learn to sing out freely 
and clearly, and with hearty goodwill, and their songs would 
gradually become a hundred times more charming to your ears 
than before, and indeed most ravishing, although they never 
uttered a word of compliment to you now, but were always 
singing exquisitely about One to whom, they said, belonged all 
the trees of the Forest, and the birds upon ten thousand 
boughs. 

In like manner, according to the directions given in the 
Waybook, were the flowers to be told to offer themselves to be 
plucked, not by yourself, but by those to whom their sister- 
flowers in the upper Forest ordered them to present them- 
selves. Otherwise the flowers in the upper Forest would pass 
out of sight, and never again be visible ; and then those in the 
lower would turn to things ugly and pvisonous. Everything 
in the lower Forest was to be thus treated so as to make it 
obedient to that which answered to it in the upper; for the 
lower Forest, as to all its contents, was dependent upon the 
upper Forest for its beauty and glory; and it became at 
length a hateful place unless the upper Forest in all things 
held the mastery over it. It was necessary then to use the 
golden hours of the Forest always with this rule in view; 
otherwise the things in the upper Forest would finally dis- 
‘appear, and then, as I have hinted, the things in the lower 
would become changed into objects of repugnance and forms 
-of horror. 
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If, however, unbeguiled by the flattering songs of the birds, 
and the suggestions of the fairies of the lower Forest, who 
always, when left to their own guidance, sought to deny that 
any upper fairies, or upper Forest, did, could, or had any 
right to, exist,—if, I say, uninfluenced by the mischievous 
counsels of these, or of the other inhabitants of the lower 
Forest, the youth or maiden continued faithfully to refer all 
things in the lower to the like things in the upper, and insist 
on their taking all their orders from them, by degrees the 
upper Forest descended to the lower, and became inserted in 
it, part in corresponding part, feature in corresponding feature. 
And such was the transcendent superiority of the Forest when 
the upper thus came in perfect coincidence with the lowey, 
descending into and becoming one with it, that no one who 
had once fairly seen it so, could ever bear to see it otherwise. 
But it was one of the laws of the Forest, that the lower things, 
by degrees, ceased to heed what you said to them, and became 
altogether wilful and headstrong, and hopelessly disobedient 
to you, if you continued for a great length of time to neglect 
to command them to resemble the things in the upper Forest. 
So that at last you lost all power over them; and then you 
could never enter the Forest without yourself appearing 
changed into the form of something horrible or bestial. 

The great Waybook was full of instructions how to avoid this 
dreadful result, and by what methods to secure the right 
education of the lower Forest, and the consequent descent and 
insertion of the upper Forest into it. It said that the real 
key of the Forest was a key forfeited and lost; that the key 
which admitted young people into the lower Forest, was but 
an imperfect one, and that its power to open the gate depended 
on conditions in the hand that grasped it, which could only 
endure for a little season. Thus it was, that in middle life 
that key disappeared altogether, having become entirely 
useless ; and each person was advised to get made for himself 
an efficient and permanent key, in a manner described in the 
great Waybook. If begun early in life, this was a compara- 
tively easy thing to do; the difficulty of getting a key always 
increased, in proportion as the commencement of the work 
was deferred. The fabrication of the key was accomplished 
by a peculiar process, involving in its conduct a series of 
changes, on which the right subjugation and consequent 
glorification of the Forest depended. 

In possession of these necessary explanations, my readers 
will now be able to accompany me whilst briefly 1 recount 
certain adventures that befel John Strongitharm, the black- 
smith who was introduced to them at the outset of this narrative. 
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Amongst John’s neighbours in Workington was one, Will 
Weakithead by name, whose liking for idle gossip often 
induced him to lean with his arms on the top of the half-door 
of the smithy, in the hope of indulging in his favourite 
recreation. At such times everything in the smithy commonly 
became, if possible, still more active than before; for John, 
although he enjoyed a little wholesome gossip at fitting 
seasons, preferred that his work should be genuine whilst he 
professed to be doing it. Creak, creak, creak, therefore, the 
bellows would go with fresh diligence, and the fire would 
respond with great gushes of splendour to the repeated blasts. 
from the big nozzle of the wind-engine; and then on the 
ringing anvil the sledge-hammer would resound, as the sparks 
flew about on all sides with as lively an emphasis as if they 
were so many red-hot asseverations of the impossibility of 
delaying his work. Thus out-generalled, the baffled Weak- 
ithead would reluctantly remove his arms from the door-top, 
and resume his journey, as soon as John, in such rough courtesy 
as the customs of the place enjoined, had acknowledged his 
presence in one or two hurried and scanty pauses amidst the 
voice-drowning labour of the smithy. It would have been 
well if this habit of declining to gossip with Weakithead had 
been maintained unbrokenly ; but alas, there is no one on this 
wide earth who is always wise; there is, therefore, no one of 
whom it can be said that he is never unfortunate. 

One day it happened that Weakithead had brought with him 
a fragment of news he felt sure would be interesting to John, 
if he could only get the thin end of it in between any two of 
the harsh breathings of the bellows, or of the sledge-hammer’s 
perms blows. The news was this,—that another 

orkington blacksmith who had long had the advantage 
of shoeing Bessemer, had offended Mr. Jolliman, that horse’s 
groom ; and that nothing but an application from Strongitharm 
was supposed to be requisite, in order to secure for him the 
highly lucrative job. Having succeeded in apprising John 
Strongitharm of this interesting circumstance, Will Weakithead 
was gratified to perceive that the blacksmith was inwardly 
pricking up his ears at the news; if not as a man does who 
1s previously prepared to act upon it if it come, at any 
rate as is done by one who handles a proposition he deems it: 
well worth while to consider. In fact, John actually thanked 
Will for the hint ; and more than once, in the course of the day, 
the hammer failed to hit the exact spot it was aimed at, and 
the bellows, in mid career, suddenly forgot to blow. At night, 
when the children were safe ‘in bed, and John and his wife 
could take counsel together, the matter became a topic of 
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earnest discourse between them; for there was something to 
be said for, and something against, the project of applying to 
Mr. Jolliman for the shoeing of Bessemer. 

It would make things more pleasant between me and my 
readers, I dare say, if 1 could here shut my eyes to, and say 
nothing at all about,certain peculiarities of thisremarkable horse, 
and pass him off, if it could be done, as only a common, every- 
day, oats-grinding and hay-chewing animal. But it would be 
idle affectation in me, knowing what I do, to pretend that there 
was nothing but what is commonplace and unromantic about 
the squalid and miserable town of Workington-cum-Wearing. 
It will be better therefore to face the worst at once, and 
confess that this horse Bessemer, so-called, was indebted to 
art and science rather than to nature for his existence and 
powers. He was, in fact, a horse, not of flesh, but of steel ; 
with a hide as smooth, as hard, and as bluely bright, as a well- 
finished steel-horse could possibly be expected to exhibit. As 
for his interior, it was vulgarly-reputed to be stuffed to re- 
pletion with electric machines, galvanic batteries, or other 
queer things of the kind, from which went forth constant 
currents of action to all parts of the animal, making him a 
torpedo to the touch if handled unwarily, and brightening up 
his eye-sockets at times with a truly electric effulgence. To 
have ridden such a horse would, of course, have been quite 
impossible, but for the extraordinary precautions taken. 
The saddle, for instance, was of thick, padded silk, most soft, 
and safe, and comfortable, and indeed luxurious to ride on. 
Of silk, also, was the horse-cloth ; and of the like material 
were his mane and his tail; the former, indeed, consisting of 
silk cords, each of which had its definite function to perform in 
the management of this remarkable creature. Pull one of 
these cords representing hairs of the mane, and the horse 
paws the ground; give others a twitch with your hand, and 
straightway he ambles, he trots, he canters, he gallops, he 
kicks, he rears and is rampant, or he stands still. Pull with- 
out knowing what you are doing, however, and he throws his 
rider, and runs over all obstacles to self-destruction. Such 
were said to be the effects of a skilful or unskilful management 
of Bessemer; how far accurately, or otherwise, the reader 
must judge ;—I give the reportasI heard it. But this every- 
one admitted, that he was no common unskilled labourer who 
could control that horse ; and, indeed, only Mr. Jolliman and 
the squire his master ever attempted to ride him. 

It is not often that a groom obtains so much worship as to 
be commonly spoken of, as was Bessemer’s groom, by no less 


dignified a title than the word Mister indicates ; but then this 
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Mr. Jolliman, though a groom, was a man of parts, a fellow of 
great humour and wit, commonly polite almost to excess, and 
thought no little of throughout almost all the township of 
Workington-cum-Wearing. He was a more pleasant, good- 
looking gentleman groom, than you might meet with in the 
course of many a long summer’s day; and few were the houses 
in Workington in which his fame was not great, as a real, 
genuine, gracious, good-hearted fellow. Matters apparently 
brightened up directly his round, cheery-looking face rose 
upon the common social horizon of Workington; and when 
he went away, people’s spirits flagged, and their conversation 
grew slow, and there was a general feeling of loss from his 
absence. Such, moreover, was the loudness and wittiness of 
his speech, that he was commonly accepted as the township’s 
oracle. Public opinion became thus, largely, his slave. He 
had only to say a man was ‘a brick,’ or a ‘jolly good fellow,’ 
in order to secure for that man a good reception almost 
in every circle; and Mr. Jolliman was in no wise 
sparing in his commendations. It was easy to get his 
testimony to your being as good-hearted a fellow as ever lived ; 
but then you must live in constant compliance with all Mr. 
Jolliman’s whims, and never venture to call the least of them 
in question. He liked you, for example, if you profusely gave 
‘ coppers’ to all the lazy beggars you met with in the streets ; 
then you were a man of true charity, and the goodness of your 
heart was indisputable, no matter how many well-organised 
schemes you might neglect or cast scorn upon, for turning 
beggars into happy and industrious bees. He liked you to pay 
lounging vagabonds profusely for useless services which they 
volunteered ; but never asked whether it would not be better to 
give away your spare money in other, less conspicuous, but 
more useful directions. He liked you to suck that big-boy’s 
lollipop, the cigar. He liked you to put money on every 
coming ‘event;’ and if you did so, and paid all gambling 
losses ‘like a man,’ you might, with his full approbation, 
thrust your tailor, grocer, and shoemaker, into the Gazette 
without mercy, through neglecting to pay them their bills. 
Unless you had fashionable accomplishments and jolly good- 
hearted habits like these, you must not expect long to find 
favour with Mr. Jolliman. 

Although Iam not anxious to prolong this portion of my 
report, there is one peculiarity of this affable and popular 
groom’s that I am bound to allude to, He scarcely ever 
appeared in public without some token of misfortune about 
him. How it was this genial gentleman got so knocked about, 
but few could conceive. There would either be a plaister on 
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his nose, or his cheek, or chin; or he would have an eye or two 
blackened, or an arm in a sling, or one of his legs in splints 
and bandages, or be limping with a sore foot, or suffering 
from wounds in his hands, or from losses of bits of the ends of 
his fingers. And the oddest thing about it was, that those 
who watched him most narrowly, declared that all this mischief 
was of his own doing. They affirmed that the ingenious ways 
in which he unconsciously knocked himself about were quite 
unaccountable. From falling out of bed, to rolling over the 
side of his horse, or under its heels; from stumbling over a 
buffet, to tumbling into pavier’s or gas-pipe holes or water-pipe 
pits in the streets; from running against the plainest lamp- 
posts, to knocking his arms about in the heat of conversation 
until his shoulders were dislocated; nothing was too odd in 
directions like these for Mr. Jolliman to be heard of as perform- 
ing. If, however, he were questioned, he would protest that 
there was no fault of his in the least; that it was the most 
extraordinary thing in the world to see how fate went against 
him; that luck was everything; and that, as for him, he was 
the worst-used and the unluckiest dog in the world. 

If this had been the whole of it, one would have thought 
less of the matter; but there was another oddity of Mr. 
Jolliman’s that I must confess struck me as insupportable. 
He would be on the most friendly, courteous, and genial terms 
with you, entertaining you with his sprightly and amusing 
discourse ; and then in a moment, by a sudden blow with his fist 
on your chest or yourstomach, or a back-handed slap onthe face, 
or a dig in the ribs with his elbow, or a slash anywhere with 
his penknife, or a stroke with his riding-whip, or in some 
other manner wholly unexpected, he would inflict the most 
unnecessary and inconvenient injuries upon you. So far from 
doing this designedly, was he, however, that he never seemed 
to be aware that he had indulged in any freak of the kind. 
He had a theory, indeed, that Providence watched specially 
over him, to keep him and his friends from all harm. If you 
accused him of hurting you, though only a moment might 
have elapsed since he did it, he would stare in surprise, and 
be prodigiously hurt and dreadfully offended ; and would ask 
you whether you had come there to insult him? or what, did 
you take him for a brute or a villain? and were you not 
ashamed of so grossly and cruelly libelling his character? 
And if you were so ill-advised as to persist in the charge, he 
would curse you in the vulgarest manner, and become your 
bitterest and most implacable foe. It was you, and such scum 
as you, he would protest, that robbed him of his fair fame, and 
brought his enemies upon him. You might have ugly bruises 
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and wounds, he did not dispute that, but they were yours, 
not his, and you were a silly fool for having them. And such 
an oracle was Mr. Jolliman, that almost all the township 
acquitted and upheld him; and his boon companions whom he 
was always damaging in the way I have described, as well as 
public opinion at large, declared him to be nobody’s enemy in 
the world but his own, and a thoroughly good-natured, 
sound-hearted gentleman. 

There were those, however, whose thoughts of him were not 
in accordance with the popular opinion; and amongst them 
was the excellent wife of John Strongitharm, the blacksmith. 
For her part, she did not deny that to have the shoeing of the 
horse Bessemer would be in itself a grand business-advantage, 
especially to a poor man like John ; since, as was well known, 
80 hard was Bessemer worked, that he required shoeing all 
round weekly without fail; and the iron shoes, loosened and 
worn down thin, became by one week’s friction turned into 
gold. As these were the perquisites of the blacksmith who 
shod him, he who had Bessemer to shoe, was, in a pecuniary 
sense, a made man in consequence. But then, as Mary could 
not but see, it was not the most desirable thing in the world 
for an industrious, sober tradesman like her John, to have 
much to do with groom Jolliman, considering the peculiarities 
of that generous-hearted person, as already described. Still, 
John could not agree to dismiss fhe subject from his mind ; 
most of the night he lay awake, turning it over and over; 
and next morning he was out early, walking about his smithy 
with his hands in his pockets, and completely forgetting to 
light the fire. It resulted that nothing could be done in the 
way of work that day, until Mr. Jolliman had been seen. 
There would be no harm, John said, in learning whether the 
job was, or was not to be had; if it turned out to be at his 
option, he would not even then be compelled to accept it. 
Accordingly, the interview was sought and obtained ; and, in 
short, John received and accepted the offer to become the 
shoer of Bessemer. 

It was a fine sight to see the admiring crowd that gathered 
around the smithy at the week end, to see the famous horse 
shod by our blacksmith. Not like ordinary cattle could 
Bessemer be treated; not between his own legs could John 
take one of Bessemer’s, as would be proper with a horse of 
flesh and blood. Stretching the leg out at right angles, the 
ponderous animal stood solid on the other three, whilst the 
new shoe was applied and the nails were driven home into the 
hard hoof by the thumps of John Strongitharm’s heaviest 
sledge-hammer. Mr. Jolliman was very particular in pre- 
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scribing the precautions which John was to take. He insisted 
upon it, that John would be utterly unable to do the shoeing 
unless he stood on non-conducting supporters ; that torpedo- 
shocks would otherwise be felt, and John’s arms be thereby 
rendered much too weak for the work. And when John, who 
had already taken occasion to touch the horse without suffering 
any inconvenience from it, declared this to be unnecessary, 
Mr. Jolliman changed his ground, and swore that supporters 
were requisite in order to raise John to a proper level with his 
work. He therefore made him stand upon glass tumblers ; 
and to strengthen these sufficiently to bear John’s we‘ght, 
as heaverred, it was needful to fill each of them three parts 
full ,of brandy-and-water. Prudent Mrs. Strongitharm’s 
successive proposals to substitute water, or coffee, or cocoa, 
or tea, or, well then, new milk, or even beef-tea, for the 
other fluid, were met seriatim by Jolliman with nothing 
but ridicule. There was no strength, he swore, in anything 
except strong drink; and what strong drink was so gentle- 
manly as good strong brandy and water? Upon tumblers thus 
fortified, therefore, the blacksmith was expected alwaysto stand; 
and thence, swinging his great hammer, he would smite the 
nails on the hoof of Bessemer, till the steel horse’s heavy body 
almost reeled with each shock, and the street was filled with 
the clang. It was not long before John came to pride himself 
on the cleverness he displayed in doing all his work upon 
tumblers. He could stand as upright as possible for any 
length of time, he would have you to note; and he protested 
that they who could not imitate him in this, were weaklings 
and fools. Whereupon Mr. Jolliman smiled most radiantly, 
and declared that John was a trump and a brick, and a 
thoroughly honest, good-hearted fellow. And so much did 
the perquisites of the job accumulate, that John, from being 
poor, became apparently most prosperous; set up a horse and 
gig of his own; and added room to room, and wing to body, 
till his old house was but a fragment embedded and lost in 
his new one, and the smithy retired in the background, obscure 
and almost totally hidden from view. 

Amidst all this outward prosperity, however, it must not be 
disguised from the reader that a great change for the worse 
gradually occurred in the disposition and habits of John 
Strongitharm, after he was adopted asthe shoer of Bessemer, 
and the boon companion of that animal’s groom. He became 
less inclined to work, and more careless in doing it; fond of 
lounging, loafing, and gossipping; prone to spend time and 
thought more and more largely in betting and other amuse- 
ments of similar low rank ; and im all his ways more and more 
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like Mr. Jolliman. As for his wife, though her attire was 
richer than of old, her face was often pale and sad; her eyes 
would follow John about wistfully, as if a chasm of separation 
were slowly widening betwixt them; and the tears in the 
night-time when he lay by her side in a stupid snoring sleep, 
often made damp spots upon her pillow. Walter no longer found 
a playfellow in his father in the evenings when the day’s work 
in the smithy was done; and little Winifred now began to 
shrink timidly aside or into the background, behind her 
mother, if possible, with a look half-affrighted, when her 
father came home. 

One day there came a dreadful catastrophe. Bessemer stood 
at John’s smithy door to be shod; the tumblers were brought 
out and charged with strong liquor, and John, as usual, 
mounted upon them to perform his customary duty. Every 
one must see, of course, that it is at all times difficult to stand 
erect upon tumblers; but it is especially hard to stand on 
tumblers of brandy-and-water. Exactly how it came about, 
I cannot say; but I suspect that the glasses had been filled a 
little fuller than usual. It is certain that John Strongitharm 
found them more slippery than he had expected them to be ; 
and just as he was lifting aloft his ponderous hammer to strike 
the first blow at the first hoof of the great horse of steel, he 
seemed to lose his balance, his foot slipped, and he fell head- 
long to the floor. At that moment, quick as thought, Mr. 
Jolliman gave a twitch to one of the silk cords of Bessemer’s 
mane; and, rapid as lightning, the leg was retracted and 
thrust forth again with terrible violence; and the hvof, 
catching the unhappy blacksmith on one of his arms, which it 
smashed, kicked him at one blow—I scruple to say how far, 
lest I should not be believed—but at any rate, onward, and 
still onward, till he fell, a senseless heap, on the floor of a 
shop of the enchanted waters. 

Whilst the insensate blacksmith lies there, only by slow 
degrees likely to come to his senses, it will be well to explain 
what kindof a shopthis was into whichhe had been precipitated, 
and what was meant by the enchanted waters. It was the 
boast of those people in Workington who kept shops of this 
kind, that the enchanted waters sold by them were not only 
excellent for all sorts of purposes, however opposite and con- 
tradictory,—as, for instance, to cool you when too hot, to warm 
you when too cold, to send you to sleep if wakeful, and to 
make you wakeful if sleepy, to be food one day and physis the 
next,—but had the magic power of giving you access at any 
time to the Fairy Forest, and restoring to you all the joys of 
your youth, All that was requisite to gain this end, according 
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to these too-interested parties, was to pay for and drink a proper 
dose of the enchanted waters, which very soon would rise into, 
and, as it were, inflate, your head till it became like a balloon, 
and lifted you up bodily. And no sooner were you thus elevated 
above the ordinary Workington land-level, than you found 
yourself restored to the Fairy Forest. But although this was 
so, | am bound to add that there was a peculiarity about the 
Forest, when entered thus not with the aid of the key but by 
resort to the waters of sorcery, that these salesmen omitted to 
speak of, and that their customers always tried very hard to 
conceal even from themselves. The Forest was the rightful 
abode and the ultimate home of all the inhabitants ; what was 
called death, in Workington, was, in fact, only a loss of the 
ability to discover in what part of the Forest was hidden the 
town, which up to that time had appeared to most people to 
have swallowed up in its own squalor and filthiness all traces 
of the Forest as once known in their youth. Reversing the 
old experience, the Forest became, after death, the reality, and 
the town the dream. But as for the aspect and character of 
the Forest,—that depended entirely on how it was entered,— 
whether with, or without, the lawful key. To such of the 
inhabitants of Workington as insisted on forcing a way into 
it by the aid of the enchanted waters, it appeared remarkably 
similar to the happy Forest of their youth at first sight, but 
very serious drawbacks were always met with within it. Even 
the beautiful humming birds, now, had long, fierce beaks ; 
even the butterflies had wasp-like stings in their tails. The 
mud pies stained the hands dreadfully ; and there were all 
sorts of bad smells about the flowers. The sounds of welcome 
did not prevail in the winds amongst the boughs of the trees 
of the Forest, as in infancy ; nor did the birds care to bestow 
any but the most transparently hollow, if not downright 
satirical, compliments upon you. The wild beasts had a trick 
of growling too long, and scratching, and clawing too eagerly; 
and it was very difficult to keep the savages from playing ugly 
games with their knives in alarming propinquity to the scalp. 
The dolls, for their part, made faces at and were provokingly 
disobedient to those who attempted to control them; all things, 
in the Forest, in fact, seemed wild with disobedience and half 
mad with spite. The little fairies became mischievous brownies; 
the large ones of the Fairy Queen would dress themselves like 
sweeps or scavengers, instead of resembling the ladies and 
knights, the princes and princesses that they were in the earlier 
days. ‘The Forest youths who met the women of Workington 
were always bent on doing them the most mischief they could ; 
the Forest girls were only painted and pitiless syrens to the 
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men. Such, under all their disguises, the creatures of the 
Forest always proved themselves to be at the last to all who 
did not come there lawfully ; and when the unhappy wretch 
who had forced his way in by enchantments was able to look at 
himself for a moment in the waters of the Forest, which mists 
now usually obscured, he saw too plainly that his own aspect 
had become more like that of a beast than of aman. There 
was, moreover, always something humiliating and disgraceful 
in the manner in which, ere long, such persons were compelled 
to quit the Forest and return to Workington-cum-Wearing. 
Usually they were pitched back, as by invisible hands, stupid, 
heavy-headed, bloodshot-eyed, and often wholly insensible ; 
and when this effect wore off, they were always racked with 
pains and aches, and sometimes vexed with self-abhorrence 
beyond measure. And yet, such was the frenzy with which 
many of the people of Workington were determined at once to 
live in the Forest, and yet not to wait patiently and provide 
themselves with their only true key, that the shops of those 
who sold the enchanted waters were more in number and 
more frequented than all the other shops put together. And 
when the clearer-sighted inhabitants proposed, as at length 
they did propose, that the sale of such evil waters should be 
forbidden, the outcry against them was something to marvel 
at, so positive was it, and so loud. 

It was in one of these shops that John Strongitharm found 
himself, when at length he did succeed in finding himself at 
all, after his dreadful accident with the horse of steel. But 
as he lay there, with his broken arm jumping and hurting 
him, his body aching all over, his head all confused, and his 
eyes only able dimly to see, he remained for a long time 
without attempting to move, in order that he might obtain a 
clearer comprehension of the scene around him. Oddly mixed 
up with what he saw, many things seemed to be which he only 
remembered ; and, to his crazy vision, the shop with its lustrous 
mirrors, its polished counters, its taps and its lifts, its busy 
waiters and its lazy proprietor, looked more like a smithy, and 
all that was being transacted therein lost its own outlines, 
through having them mingled with the illusions and dreams 
which a sick mind like John’s was too sure to engender. A 
large, strange-looking smithy he thonght it, lighted up with 
forge-fires of unusual glare, and having in its zinc-covered 
counter an anvil unaccountably high and prolonged. Behind 
it stood the figures of men, if indeed they were men; for to 
him they seemed to have lost many of the marks of humanity. 
They were actively occupied in drawing out of barrels and 
pumping from taps various red-hot liquids into small glasses ; 
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then they threw the contents of the glasses upon the long 
shining anvil, and with their fingers stirred the little burning 
pools thus made round and round, until the liquid grew dim 
and cold and stiff, and hardened at length, and solidified. 
Just before it hardened, the artificers, who all seemed to 
John’s eyes to be as busy as Birmingham, would take up the 
pasty mass in their hands, and form it into the shapes of 
different articles, which they presented to their customers in 
exchange for coin. He had not long made out thus much of 
the scene before him, ere one of the workmen caught sight of 
John lying in a corner of the smithy, and going up to him, 
gave him a kick, and ordered him to get up and either buy 
or depart. Staggering on his feet, John complied, and feeling 
in his pockets for coin, humbly requested the man to let him 
know what it was they were selling. ‘This,’ replied the 
waiter, pointing to an article which one of the artificers had 
just made, ‘is a purse; whatever money is put into it melts 
down into treacle and brimstone, and so runs all away in a 
very short time. These buttons,’ said he, showing John some 
just made, ‘turn to rags and tatters all clothes they are sewed 
on. These hooks,’ he went on to show and to say, ‘are those 
we sell to fathers to scratch out the mental eyes of their 
children; and these padlocks we supply to mothers to fasten on 
their babes’ mouths, to starve them to death. You see those 
wedding rings,’ he went on, showing him a heap; ‘they have 
the property of enlarging and developing coil upon coil, and 
of winding themselves round men married to the women who 
wear them, grasping them so tightly as to squeeze out, at 
length, the breath from their bodies, and to stop their hearts 
from beating. These boxes contain such medicinal comfits as 
we supply to men to give to their wives, to cure them of 
domestic comfort, maternal care, wifely affection, bodily and 
spiritual health and strength, and all such ailments and 
diseases. And these blue bottles are full of various figures, 
which throw people into fits of the horrors if they only uncork 
them. Come, make haste, make up your mind; what do you 
buy? what do you buy?’ 

John had just filled his pockets with a moderate assortment 
of these curiosities, when his attention was drawn suddenly 
to a new movement amongst the artificers, who seemed to run 
towards one part of the smithy. On inquiring what was 
amiss, John was told that the proprietor of the place had 
cracked his heart, and that the workmen were preparing to 
repair the injured organ. The occurrence was attributed to 
the interference of a wretched widow, whose only son was in 
the habit of spending all his time and money in this establish- 
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ment. She had at length come, with tears in her eyes, to 
entreat the proprietor not to let her son waste all his and her 
substance in his smithy ; and although he had driven her out of 
the place with loud voice and offensive expressions, he had 
felt so inwardly disturbed by her entreaties, that his heart 
had slightly given way under the pressure. After what John 
had already seen, or seemed to see, in this devil’s smithy, it 
was not easy for anything to surprise him; but he was some- 
what astonished, it must be admitted, when he saw one of the 
workmen unbutton his prostrate and apparently senseless 
master’s waistcoat, and opening a little door in the side, put 
his fingers in thereat and fetch out the damaged heart. It 
was not long before John discovered further that this organ 
was not only as black as iron, but was evidently constituted 
of that metal; and that the workmen were actually making it 
red-hot in one of the forge fires, preparatory to filling up the 
crack in it with gold. Then, having run in the gold, they seized 
the heart with their pincers, and whilst one held it on the 
long bright anvil, two of the others with alternate and rapid 
blows struck it with sledge-hammers, until the sparks of fire 
flew about on all sides in a brilliant fast-falling shower. But 
wonderful above all it was to John to watch these sparks, 
which continued to glow where they fell with undiminished 
brilliance, not one of them showing the slightest disposition 
to expire. On the floor they lay, burning and glowing, and 

owing every instant more numerous, until, as drop melts 
into drop when a thick rain shower falls until the ground 
becomes a pool, so spark ran into and coalesced with its 
neighbour sparks, until the floor all around the anvil appeared 
to be one sheet of flowing fire. To John’s alarm, this flood, 
incandescent and ever deepening and widening, seemed soon 
to break for itself a road through a wall of the smithy; and 
following the course of the lava-stream with his eye, as an 
open window enabled him to do, he saw it creep on, destroying 
everything that opposed its passage, until it touched, and 
presently surrounded with a red-hot pool, a building that, on 
more anxious inspection, assumed all the appearance of his 
own mansion. ‘To John’s horror, the whole structure ere long 
smoked, and seemed to sink and disappear, as if swallowed up 
by the phlegethonian flood; and as its roof went under, John 
thought he could distinctly hear the heart-broken wail of 
Margaret his wife, and the piteous moans of his two dying 
children. 

A sudden closing of the window by one of the workmen 
prevented John from gazing any longer at this dreadful 
spectacle. Reluctantly revérting to what was passing in the 
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smithy, he saw the red-hot heart lifted off the anvil, and cooled 
with much hissing and evolution of steam in a pan of water. 
It was then handed round from one workman to another, 
until all had shown by their gestures and expressions that 
they considered the job satisfactorily completed. To restore 
the heart to the chest of its proprietor was the work of an 
instant ; and no sooner had it been reinstated, than the owner 
opened his eyes, breathed loudly and rapidly for a few minutes, 
and then rising to his legs, declared himself to be all right 
now. He soon took his place again amongst the men, and it 
was not long before he was heard loudly protesting that if that 
wretched widow came near him again, with her puling com- 
plaints, he would immediately send for a constable. After- 
wards fixing his eyes on Strongitharm, whom now he seemed 
to see for the first time, he told him, in a voice of thunder, to 
get out of the place, like adrunken fool as he was ; whereupon 
John, who had sunk to the floor, gathered himself up as well as 
he could, and crept out, dazed and miserable, into the open air, 

What it was that made John so horribly miserable, is only 
partly explained, when I remind the reader of his broken arm 
and bruised body in the first place, and then of the terrible 
sight of his own home destroyed that he had either seen, or 
had seemed to see. There was still a third incentive to 
extreme wretchedness, in a burning pain in his throat, which 
seemed every minute to become more intolerable. John re- 
membered too well, now, that whilst the artificers in that 
smithy of devils had been welding the heart on the anvil, he, 
on witnessing a process so extraordinary and incredible, had 
stood with eyes fixed and staring, and with his mouth held 
wide open in mute amazement; and had distinctly seen one of 
those sparks leap towards his own mouth just before he turned 
to look out of the window. A gloomy suspicion now seized 
him that that same spark had entered his mouth, and was 
fixed in his throat; for how else account for the painful 
sensation there, the scorching and the blistering ? 

Slowly, and with inexpressible misgivings, forebodings, 
shame-facedness, and regrets, John found his way at length to 
hishome. He was received with, if possible, more than her usual 
kindliness by his wife, who entreated him to regard all that was 
painful in the past as a hideous dream, and to assist her in 
making the future as bright as possible for themselves and 
their babes. John’s arm was put into splints, and after awhile 
recovered something of its old strength, but never became 
able to wield as of old the great sledge-hammer. Mr. Jolliman 
published it as a fact all over the township, that poor silly 
John Strongitharm had become a drunken beast, with whom 
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it was impossible to do any more business. Bessemer came no 
more to the smithy to be shod. In a few months the bailiffs 
swept away almost the whole contents of John’s mansion, and 
ere long, gathering together the shattered wreck of their pro- 
perty, the blacksmith and his family retired to a low, poor part 
of the town, depending for a subsistence on John’s diminished 

ower and skill at the anvil, and on the arduous exertions of 
his faithful Margaret. 

All, even now, might have gone well with John, had it not 
been for that wretched spark in his throat. But ever it burned, 
and glared, and scorched, and blistered him ; and he never 
could be persuaded to forget it for more than two or three 
hours together. The attention of his wife, of his children, and 
of all the neighbours was continually being recalled to it, not 
only by the constant efforts he made to quench it, the un- 
quenchable ; but also by the remarkable way in which it lighted 
up his whole head, keeping his cheeks as in a state of per- 

etual inflammation, shining out especially all over his nose, 
bloodshotting his eyes, baking and cracking his lips, and 
parching all the interior of his mouth. The devices he 
resorted to, to quench it, were most pitiable. First he stuffed 
his mouth full of his children’s school-books, which he tore up 
for the purpose; and this he did, caring only to appease the 
spark in his throat, and disregarding altogether the loss of his 
children’s education through their inability thenceforward to 
present themselves at school. One day he would be cramming 
their Sunday clothes down his throat; the next he would be 
cooling the spark with pieces of their shoes and boots. Then 
he would select his own clothes, or his wife’s, to thrust into his 
mouth, declaring that otherwise the spark would grow quite 
intolerable ; until he had not a coat nor a garment of any kind 
that was not a mere fabric of rags, and until his wife was so 
denuded that she was ashamed to go out into the streets, unless 
it were after nightfall. 

If I were to describe minutely what varied materials all 
went the same way, in vain efforts to quench that terrible 
spark in the throat, I fear my readers would scout this narra- 
tive as being altogether incredible. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that beds and bedsteads, tables and chairs, bricks and 
mortar, house and home, all went by degrees the same miser- 
able way; until his wife almost lay down to die in utter 
heart-brokenness and despair ; and until, pitying their constant 
state of destitution and starvation, death came at length and 
took away to a kinder world poor little innocent Winifred and 
Walter. About the same time John Strongitharm fell 
under the care of the parish doctor in the Workington work- 
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house; and ere long, in spite of all his faithful wife could do 
to prevent it, John’s bones were rattled over the stones, as is- 
usual with paupers owned by nobody. 

After that, by the assistance of friends, poor Margaret was 
put into a little shop, and by hard work and tight pinching 
managed to maintain herself bravely till the end. Often have 
I seen her, making her way slowly up the easy-sloping path 
that enables even the aged and the feeble to reach the summit 
of the mountain that overlooks Workington-cum-Wearing. 
On the top stands a church, through the east window of 
which, on a clear day, it is possible to get a glorious view of 
the great Fairy Forest. In order to succeed in the effort to 
do so, it is necessary to take a leaf of the Waybook alluded 
to in a previous part of this paper; and rolling the leaf round 
so as to make a tube of it, to hold it up tothe eye, after 
addressing some words of humble, heartfelt:invitation to Him 
who is Lord of the township and the Forest, and holds them 
both in the hollow of His hand. Then, immediately overhead 
appear angels of God, who bring wonderful lenses in their 
hands. These lenses aro made of condensed light, clear as 
crystal, and like unto a jasper stone most precious. Through 
a telescope thus made, would poor, bereaved, storm-tossed, 
yet faithful Margaret gaze; and by its aid see clearly that 
great and marvellous Forest, with its gate almost close to her, 
and ready in a very short time to acknowledge for ever the 
mastery of her now nearly-completed key. With tears of 
rapture she would greet the Forest of her youth, come again 
close within sight, having in it all that made it then delightful; 
and not only all that, but things unspeakable, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the’heart of 
man to conceive. ‘There, also, in those glorious glades, or in 
the magnificent palaces and gardens, she could see from that 
mountain top her Winifred and her Walter, so near that she 
could even hear their joyous greetings, and behold them stretch 
out their arms to welcome their rapidly-approaching mother. 
Her husband she never sees, for the merciful owner of the 
Forest has so constructed it that no one who enters it lawfully 
can so much as remember a single one of those, however near 
and dear they may once have been, who have fully had the 
opportunity, and have failed to use it, of obtaining their true 
and rightful Forest key. For neither can any old unhappi- 
ness, nor the cause of it, be recalled by those winners of the 
key whom that Forest finally receives ; because from their eyes 
all tears are wiped for ever ; it is theirs to eat of the Tree of 
Life ; and to them the Fairy Forest glorified is the Paradise 
of God. 








( 358 ) 
MRS. MAYFLOWER’S STORY. 


t HAT a face that woman has!’ said my friend to me, as we 
were walking together one misty September morning between 
the overshadowing yews and hazels of Salterley Lane. 

‘You mean a fine face, I suppose ?’ 

‘Exactly. Not that she’s what people call a handsome old woman; 
but there’s something peculiar about her, and something, too, that 
reminds me of my mother, and she was one of the finest women I 
ever remember. I should like to know her history.’ 

‘That was just what J thought a day or two ago, so last night I 
persuaded her to tell it me, and the result lies in a slip or two of 
paper in my waistcoat pocket.’ 

‘So, that’s the reason you left us to finish the croquet game without 
you! Ah, Master Richard, I’ve found you out! But don’t you 
think you're a queer young man to leave bright eyes and rosy cheeks 
for a spell with wrinkles and gray hair? I can’t say I admire your 
taste, though in this instance I won’t blame you. That old woman’s 
face possesses even me; and her very name’s romantic—WMrs. 
Mayflower! Out with her history, old boy—let’s have it, pure and 
perfect, with a spice of the Arabian Nights in it!’ 

‘What! you haven’t done with lollypops yet? I should have 
thought your wisdom teeth had rejected twist and toffy by this time. 
My old woman’s history has no valley of diamonds or Aladdin’s 
palace in it. But still she has had her magic lamp, if you will let 
me call a true affection by that name; and an acquaintance of hers 
has been haunted by a tyrannical old man of the sea as much as was 
ever Sinbad—a fatal companion that you and I had too much of 
once when we were shooting on the moors together five or six years 
ago. Do you remember?’ 

My friend Wood uttered a groan of disgust before he replied. 
‘Now do leave temperance alone, my dear fellow, for once. Isn’t 
there enough of mist and dulness outside, without you pouring cold 
water into me by pailfuls by the recital of some horrid miseries that 
you choose to imagine proceed from those poor, dear, innocent 
charmers of existence, wines and spirits.’ 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘is it my fault if miserable mortals find brandy a 
deceiver and wine a snare, and come to grief in consequence? You 
asked for the woman’s history, and I gave you a hint as to its 
tenour. If I had dropped you unwarned into the purgatory of 
drink, I think you might have blamed me. Now, I have saved you 
any undue palpitations and trepidations, and, like a considerate 
Virgil, have told you beforehand what are the peculiar punishments 
and troubles you are about to meet.’ 

If Wood had been a Frenchman he could not have given a more 
expressive shrug of the shoulders than that with which he prefaced 
his ‘On with you! I know you'li manage to pour the tale into me 
before the day is over, whether I will or no, so I may as well take 
the medicine at once, and have done with it. But let me fortify 
myself against its consequences.’ And, with a laugh and a look of 
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mock defiance, he took from his side pocket a small flask of brandy, 
and was about to put it to his lips, when a voice close to us exclaimed, 
‘Would you kill yourself, body and soul, young man? Put the 
bottle down! I've seen the evil of it! I’ve seen the evil of it!’ 

We both started at the unexpected voice, and, turning round, saw 
an elderly woman of tall stature, bearing on her head a pitcher of 
water that she had apparently filled from the spring now gurgling 
by the roadside not far from us. As though anxious to avoid 
further observation, she passed quickly before us, and disappeared 
behind a shielding corner of hazels that guarded the entrance to 
some fields, before we recovered from our surprise sufficiently to 
speak. Like a vision of the night, she had come unheard and 
unheeded, and like a vision she passed out of sight, almost as soon 
as she was recognised. Wood watched her for a moment, and, when 
she was gone, turned to me and exclaimed in a loud aside, ‘Talk of 
the’ and he’s sure to appear! Our friend at the cottage, by all 
that’s queer!’ It was in truth the woman we had just been talking 
about. We had left her a few minutes before, peacefully weeding in 
her garden; she had risen up from her work, and given us the 
pleasant country ‘good morning,’ that is so freely bestowed upon the 
greatest strangers; and we certainly had not expected to see her 
again so soon. But here she had been nevertheless, with rebuke 
upon her lips, and a certain air of quiet command in her eye, that 
was not to be resisted. Wood could not conceal his annoyance at 
her opportune reproof; but he slowly replaced the flask in his pocket, 
and then, as though ashamed of his obedience, asked me in a tone of 
banter ‘ Why I had called up such a horrid spirit to disturb his 
peace of mind? For,’ he went on, ‘I shall certainly not believe her 
to be anything else. A ghost at the theatre couldn’t have managed 
it much better! I raise my bottle to my thirsty lips. “Down!” 
says the hobgoblin, “ Drink not! Beware!” And when I turn 
round to see the inconvenient ghost—presto! begone!—she is off— 
vanished—amizzled——like the smoke of a chimney, and nothing of her 
left! Don’t tell me she’s a living woman, unless the gift of fern-seed 
is still in the world.’ 

‘If you will look behind these nut trees, you will find the mystery 
made clear, said I. ‘ Here’s the homeward path across the corn- 
fields; by this nearer way, no doubt, our ancient friend came to the 
spring. And see! there she is now, with her pitcher on her head, 
nearly half a field off; and though she certainly casts no shadow, 
for the very good reason that there is no sunshine, she has no 
unearthly look about her ; and her pitcher is solid enough, every inch 
of it—good, well-baked, highly-varnished clay. Look, and be 
satisfied !’ 

‘Ah,’ said my friend, shaking his head mysteriously, ‘it’s all very 
well to talk of well-baked clay, and so forth; but how am I to tell 
whether that patch of red and brown yonder, that you call a woman 
with a pitcher, is not a delusion of the senses—an airy nothing—a 
phantasm? Begone, foul vision! we'll none of thee! What! are 
there to be no more cakes and ale in the world? Are we not to 
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have our flask of creature comfort on such a rhimy morning as this, 
because you choose to forbid it? Begone! I say, and drink your 
pitcher full of the cold, washy element if you will; but leave to me 
the bright, the strong, the cheerful helper and comfort of man, called 
alcohol! What would life be worth without it? Avaunt, spirit! 
and leave to me the brandy which I love! As a proof, witness this.’ 
And the flask went to his mouth in earnest this time. ‘Ah, that’s 
something like!’ (After a tolerably heavy draught.) ‘That’s what 
I call warming and comfortable! Take a drop, my dear fellow! You 
don’t know how good it is! You will see the world through fresh 
spectacles—you will find life quite another thing. No? Then I'll 
have another, to keep the bottle in good humour. Why do you look 
so solemn? Don’t you know that, like a bad boy, I always do just 
the opposite to what I’m told? It’s so tempting to vex folk! If 
your friend the old lady with the pitcher hadn’t been quite so 
imperative, perhaps I should have obeyed her better; as it is, you 
see what happens.’ 

I said little in reply, reserving my fire for a better opportunity, 
knowing well that this humour of his was not a favourable one to 
work upon. We reached our place of destination about noon—a 
quiet mere among the hills, the home of certain fish that we had an 
ambition to catch. The mere was a fine, solemn sheet of water, 
lonely and silent as we could desire; and after a little preliminary 
wandering, we undid our fishing tackle, fixed our bait, and sat down 
under the shade of some gray willows. The mist had by this time 
weep cleared away, and its remains, ragged as an old curtain, 

ung trembling on the further edge of the water, leaving the sky 
above us blue and lustrous with the warm soft glow of autumn 
sunshine. We enjoyed with double zest this bright termination to a 
dull morning ; and Wood, who was always more of a talker than a 
fisherman, began presently to moralise upon the gullible nature of 
fish in general, that permits them to be caught by the snare of a 
bright-bodied fly, a sham and a delusion, containing in its bosom a 
quarter inch of piercing, deadly steel, instead of a morsel of com- 
fortable meat. ‘Talk of pity!’ said he scornfully, after he had 
deposited a panting fish upon the grass, ‘how can we pity such gross 
stupidity?’ And as he said this, he threw his line afresh into the 
34 wg water, and fixed his bright, keen eye upon the float with 
the look of a man that feels himself superior to all the weaknesses 
of humanity as well as of fish. It seemed to me that his scorn was 
misapplied, and sat ill upon him; and I ventured to tell him so. 
‘The fish who has been saved from having the hook in his jaws more 
by hap than by cunning, should talk modestly of the mishaps of 
his companions. With all your wisdom, it seems to me you are in 
one respect own brother to that poor, dying grayling, and are as 
ready to snap at a painted fly as ever he was. The only difference 
between you is, that he is hooked and done for, and you are still at 
liberty. But how long will you continue so? especially as you are 
fond enough of the deadly bait to earry it always about you.’ 

‘Peace, man of one idea!’ he said, laughing. ‘You put me in 
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mind of an oyster-killer, who no sooner sees the shell of the unlucky 
bivalve open the fiftieth of an inch but he’s in with the knife. I 
babble of a fish and a fly—very harmlessly ; I open my mouth a 
trifle, all unwitting of my doom, and in comes your trenchant 
weapon of temperance, and cuts me through and through. I should 
have thought you had enough of water before you to satisfy you for 
at least one day. Peace, I entreat.’ 

‘ By all means—but—’ 

He held out his hand imploringly. ‘No more! Listen! I must 
stop your mouth, and to do it I will make a bargain with you. You 
shall let me alone all day, and not only me but my poor little flask 
of brandy; and to reward you I will, at night, sit on this identical 
plot of grass, and listen with all patience to the tale you want to 
impose upon me. You shall moralise upon it to your heart’s content, 
and I will go home with you after that a sadder, if not a wiser man.’ 

It was agreed so, and we kept our contract; and when the parting 
sun flooded the wide, lonely water before us with numberless tints 
of orange and gold, we two sat by its side, and I read to my com- 
panion the following 


TALE OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 


‘You're right, sir; people like me see many things in gentlemen’s 
houses that set them a thinking. Many a time when I was at 
Spring Farm, mistress of everything, as you may say, I saw what 
made me wish myself in a little cottage like this, with no need to 
care about matters over which I had no real control. I'd a good 
home of it there, for it was a fine place, and there was plenty for 
everybody ; but before I left it I’d a sadder heart than I’d ever had 
in my life before, and I often havea sad heart now when I’m thinking 
about it.’ 

I was standing at the speaker’s cottage door when this was said. 
She was a noble-looking elderly woman, about sixty years of age. 
The evening wind had risen, and there was a gentle sough among 
the large leaves of the sycamores hard by, that made itself heard in 
the pauses of our talk; and this noise in the trees it was, I think, 
that caused my companion to say at last, rather abruptly, ‘And 
when I stand here alone, sir, of a night, I often fancy I hear a 
sighing at my elbow, and a murmuring, just like Alfy.’ 

‘And who was Alfy?’ I asked. 

‘A deaf and dumb lad, sir, that lived at Spring Farm when I was 
there. I was very fond of Alfy, and the poor lad loved me well 
enough, too, in his way; but the best of his love was for Mr. 
Edward. Ah, true, I forgot, sir; you’re going to ask me who was 
Mr. Edward? He was my young master, Mr. Edward Stapleton, 
the only son of Mr. Greenwood Stapleton, the great sheep farmer, 
who made such a large fortune by his land and his sheep. He had 
just built himself a great new house at the farm, and had got into 
it all comfortable, when he caught a bad cold, and a rheumatic fever 
killed him in a fortnight or so; and poor young Mr. Edward was 
left alone in the world, as you may say, for his mother had been dead 
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many years. I was engaged as his housekeeper when he came of 
age; and a fine large house I had to manage, with plenty to do, and 
lenty to see to, for we had a great deal of company, especially at 
rst. Mr. Edward was young, and handsome, and gay, and he was 
a great favourite at first with everybody. We had feasting and 
dancing, breakfast parties and dinner parties, lunches on the lawn 
and suppers in the great oak parlour, and I sometimes wondered 
how I managed to get through it all. Many nights have I lain 
awake for hours contriving fresh dishes for the company, so as to 
surprise and please Mr. Edward. He was very hospitable, and all 
the young men of the neighbourhood were hand and glove, as the 
saying is, with him, and there was something for everybody that 
came. Poor Mr. Edward! He was the openest-hearted young 
fellow I ever saw ; everybody’s friend but his own. And, then, how 
fond he was of Alfy! Wouldn’t let nobody make fun of him, or 
plague him, or harm him. He’d queer ways with him, poor Alfy ; 
and some there were who said he wasn’t right sharp, because he was 
shy and strange with those who didn’t know him, but that was only 
natural. You would be the same yourself, sir, wouldn’t you, if 
you'd been like him, only half made, as you may say? How did we 
talk to him? Oh, by the deaf and dumb alphabet. I learnt it, and 
could soon talk with him as well, or better, than Mr. Edward. 
Sometimes Alfy would try to speak in owr way, when he was very 
eager, or very much troubled; but nobody could make much of his 
talk but me. But there’s many things you can learn, if you'll try, 
sir. You wouldn’t, perhaps, think these sycamores said anything ; 
and yet they often whisper to me as plainly as if they spoke. Any- 
way, when they rustle about, as they’re doing now, I always think 
of Alfy. They’re dumb, like him, and they’re trying to tell us what 
they want in a dumb sort of way. But the air’s getting cool, and 
maybe you're tired ; will you walk in, sir, and sit down awhile ?’ 

I went in, and found her cottage as clean and pleasant-looking as 
herself. There was no sign of wealth in it, as may be supposed, but 
neither was there any of real poverty; and many little presents, 
arranged here and there on wall and mantel-shelf and table, that 
she was proud to call my attention to, showed that the old house- 
keeper had been respected and loved in the various families among 
which she had passed her life. 

‘ And you live here alone?’ I asked. 

‘Surely, sir. I’ve neither kith nor kin that would care to live 
with an old woman like me. And I find it best for me in many 
ways. But I’ve no want of society; plenty of neighbours are glad 
to come in and hear my “cracks” about old times, or to let me listen 
to theirs ; and some of them have queer things to tell. Far more 
wonderful things than J ever met with. And some of them can tell 
tales, that would make your blood creep, of the trouble and distress 
caused by drink. And that puts me in mind of Mr. Edward, poor 
fellow! Ah, sir, I wouldn’t talk of him at all, only as a sort of 
warning to people. . And as he’s dead and gone now, it can’t matter 
to him.’ 
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‘And Alfy?’ I asked. 

‘Well, sir, he’s dead, too; poor lad! But, if you like, I'll tell 
you how it all happened. I was at Spring Farm when all was 
prosperous and grand; and I was there, too, when deep sorrow came 
and struck all that were in it. And the worst sort of sorrow, too— 
the sorrow that comes with the seeking. I’ve often thought what a 
bad thing it was for Mr. Edward Stapleton to be left with so much 
money, and with so little notion how to spend it properly. He'd 
had what they call a fine education; it had cost a deal of money I 
know, for he once showed me his school bills, to make me stare, I 
suppose, when he was looking over some of the old papers; but, to 
my mind, it wasn’t a good education. So much for Latin and French 
and German—drawing and music and mathematics—dancing and 
fencing and riding—and a great deal besides for board and lodging 
and washing ; but nothing at all for religious and moral education— 
nothing at all for teaching him how to govern his temper, and rule 
his household—nothing at all for teaching him to be sober and 
virtuous ; and as nothing is given for nothing, in this world, they 
say it stands to sense they never taught him these things. If they 
did, however, it must have been by the way, and as things of small 
importance. Poor Master Edward thought them of small importance, 
I'm sure, when he came to live at home, so no wonder he soon went 
astray. He was what they call a first-rate shot, and could take the 
life out of harmless birds and wild creatures in a wonderful quick 
way; but I’ve thought since that it is hardly the life for a gentleman 
to pride himself on what brings pain and destruction upon God’s 
little ones.’ 

‘Rather a hit at us, is that—eh, Richard?’ said Wood, interrupt- 
ing me. 

‘Well, I replied, ‘cold-blooded creatures, you know, are not 
sensitive to pain ; so that I don’t see— 

‘ Ah, it’s all very well to talk of cold blood and all that; but when 
I see one of those fish gasping and convulsed, and fluttering about 
on the grass, as I saw them one after another to-day, it takes a deal 
to convince me that they don’t feel, and very keenly too! Feel? 
They feel pleasure, I trow; and, therefore, they must feel pain also ; 
and if one of those fish could speak when he gets into the frying 
pan, he wouldn’t say that the hook and the raw air were as pleasant 
as sugar-plums.’ And while he said this, Wood rolled his eyes 
mischievously, first towards our well-filled basket, and then towards 
me, as though he enjoyed rousing a few admonitory pangs in my 
conscience. But I continued my reading. 

‘T’d an old master once, sir, that called all the beasts and wild 
birds and insects God’s little ones; and he wouldn’t have harmed one 
of them knowingly for the world, without very good cause indeed. 
So when I saw Mr. Edward going out of a morning with his gun in 
his hand, I often remembered my old master’s words, and longed to 
say to him, “Don’t kill anything to-day, Mr. Edward.” But he 
would only have laughed at me, or perhaps have thought me out of 
my senses, and what was the use ? 
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‘Then he could ride beautifully, too; but his fine riding led him 
to racing and hunting; and his racing led to gambling—what they 
call betting upon horses—and he soon lost a fine sight of money that 
way. But money wasn’t the worst. He lost his temper and his: 
time, that would have been so much better spent in looking after the - 
farm and the sheep; and he lost his sober habits, what little there 
was left of them, for I think from what I’ve heard him say that he 
lost the best of those at school. To think of them allowing boys to 
drink at school! Poor young man! I’ve felt heart-sick many a 
time when I’ve heard him ordering more wine and spirits; for 
whenever bad news came of his horses, he went at once to the worst 
comforters he could get—wine and brandy—and made himself half 
wild with drink. I’ve hid the spirit bottles more than once, but it 
was all of no use; out they must come again. And that’s the 
danger of them, sir. When trouble comes, as it does to all, if you’ve 
been used to them before, you want them twice as much then; and, 
like wasps at a ripe pear, the desire for them never leaves you till 
it’s eaten you up to the core. I got that notion of the pear from 
Alfy. He came in one day to the parlour when Mr. Edward was 
busy among his wine, drinking it all to himself, ever so early in the 
morning, because he’d had what he called a bad letter. He 
never used to swear, sir, till he took so much wine; but after that 
he was often using evil words when he was angry. So handsome as 
he was—and so well behaved, too, when he liked—quite a gentleman 
in manners. Alfy came in upon him, as I said, with the outside of 
a large pear in his hand—a fine jargonelle—that had been scooped 
out by the wasps as clean as could be, and nothing scarcely left but 
the skin and the stalk, and he laid it down as still as a mouse on Mr. 
Edward’s plate. “ What’s that, Alfy?” asked Mr. Edward. He 
was fond of Alfy, and let him come in and out just as he liked; and 
though he was no relation of his, but only a poor lad that his father 
had brought up from charity, he treated him as kindly, almost, as if 
he’d been his own flesh and blood. ‘“ What's that, Alfy, my lad?” 
he asked, wondering, no doubt, why the boy should bring him such 
a good-for-nothing bit of fruit. “By jingo! they’ve scooped it out 
hollow enough, the vermin.” hey Se 

‘But Alfy never lifted his hands to speak, but stood looking at 
Mr. Edward with his bright black eyes in a half sorrowful, half 
affectionate sort of way, that was very taking. So, by-and-by, the 
master lifted up the empty pear, and made believe he was going to 
eat it, just to please the boy. But Alfy didn’t like to be treated so 
much like a baby ; and his colour rose in a moment, and he took the 
pear and threw it smack out of the window, and then he burst out 
a crying, just for all the world as if his heart was broken. ‘Here, 
Mrs. Mayflower, take him out,” said master, who was beginning to 
get cross. But I looked at Alfy, and knew he had something to say, 
only he didn’t know rightly how; and I said, “If you’d have patience 
with him a minute, sir, I think he wants to tell you something.” 
And then Alfy lifted up his head“all of a sudden and gave over 
crying, and made motions with his bits of fingers, and said, 
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* Cousin”—he always called Mr. Edward cousin, though, as I said 
before, he was no relation. “Cousin,” he said, “you're like that 
pear, and those bottles are the wasps; send them away.” Mr. 
* Edward laughed, but I reckon it was only with his mouth and not 

with his heart, for the next moment he took Alfy on his knee and 
said, quite solemnly, “Send them away yourself, Alfy, and stay and 
amuse me instead.” And he drank no more that day. He chose 
to laugh about it afterwards, and to say that it was only because Alf 
was jealous of the bottles that he said so; but I think he knew 
better, and I dare say wondered, as I did, how a deaf and dumb lad 
could have so much sense. But it was like expecting water to run 
up a hill to expect Mr. Edward to give up the wine ; and in awhile I 
gave up thinking of such a thing at all. I drank but little myself, 
though I’d many temptations, for I was getting to see the evil of it; 
and Alfy and I were the only two who crossed the threshold of 
that house that didn’t take it as freely as it was offered. Ladies and 
gentlemen, clergymen and doctors, farmers and tradesmen—nobody 
refused it; for Mr. Edward kept the best of wine, and offered it 
with a kindness and a grace that no one could resist. So they said, 
at least, when they wanted an excuse for taking it, though many of 
them who said this had no good word to give him behind his back. 
I saw how every one was cheating him right and left. I saw it all, 
and kept telling him of it, but it was of no use. I was but a servant, 
and it was not likely he should pay much attention to me. He knew 
nothing about farming—the labourers cheated him of their time, and 
the farmers cheated him of their money; but he was rich, and could 
have borne a great deal of loss in this way, if he had not drank and 
betted ; and the one led to the other, just as much as this lane out 
yonder leads to the church. 

‘Well, sir, things went on in this way, and by-and-by Mr. Edward 
cared for nothing so much as hunting and racing and steeple-chasing. 
He was at all such amusements throughout the country, and looked 
the handsomest young fellow of all, wherever he might be. Horses 
were a passion with him ; and, alas! poor fellow, he had in awhile 
another passion too. There was a certain Miss Gordon—people 
called her a fine woman—TI could never see anything fine about her, 
except her size and her fine clothes ; but he first met her at the hunt, 
where she was following the hounds in a black velvet habit, and with 
a scarlet feather in her hat,—I’ve never liked the colour of scarlet 
since I saw that feather! Mr. Edward was soon as madly in love 
with her as ever was poor young man for a woman who had no heart 
to love any man with. He worshipped the ground she trod on; 
nothing was too handsome or too costly to give her—pins and rings, 
and earrings and brooches, and all manner of things he used to be 
giving her—things that she ought never to have accepted if she 
didn’t love him. He was riding with her and driving with her all 
over the country ; and he always used to speak of her as his wife. 
One night I knew he was gone to see her, and expected he would be 
home about twelve. He used to be very irregular about coming 
home at night at all times, and I always made it a rule to sit up till 
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he returned, whatever time it might be; and many a sad, anxious 
hour I’ve had of it, sitting up for him—poor young man! He used 
to be home pretty early when he went to see Miss Gordon ; but this 
night—it was in December, and the nights soon closed in—I’d 
scarcely got my tea-things put aside, and fetched out my knitting, 
when I heard master ride up to the farm-gate. In a minute he was 
in the house, standing in the room before me. I heard how he had 
flung gates and doors open before him; and he came in like a whirl- 
wind. His face was enough to scare a body for life; you could not 
tell what it looked like. Now he was red, and now he was white; 
now he drew himself up as stiff as a poplar tree, and now he was all 
bent and shaking, and dropped into a chair, as if ready to faint ;— 
then up again he jumped, as if he’d been shot, and paced up and 
down the room, flinging all before him to the ground, and stamping ; 
and so through the aoe. and at last flung himself groaning upon 
his bed. I could hear him groan, as I sat down below, like one 
turned to stone with terror. He had ridden home on a new and 
valuable young horse, had flung the bridle upon its neck,’ and left it 
in the road, and it had gallopped off at full speed, for all the gates 
and doors stood open. We had a boy in the house, and him I sent 
off after the horse. I got doors and gates made fast, and then I 
waited to hear something of master; but I heard nothing more that 
night. He was restless, and silent, and moody for several days, 
scarcely ever at home, and, I fear, took more wine and brandy than 
was good for him. I saw something was on his mind, but it was not 
for me to speak ; all I could do was to look after things as well as I 
could. But about a week after, as he stood in the houseplace one 
day with a gun in his hand, he turned to me, and, looking at his 
gun, said, “ Mrs. Mayflower,” said he, “I shall shoot myself one of 
these days. I found Miss Gordon sitting on young Hunter’s knee— 
yes, I did; I saw them through the window—they did not see me— 
she did not see me!” And with that he went out. Well, after 
awhile, things seemed to go on in their usual way again. Mr. 
Edward had met Miss Gordon somewhere in the fields, and they had 
made it all up again; and he was at her house as much as ever. 
There was riding, and driving, and drinking, and dancing. 

‘One Sunday master said he should go over to the Reitens for 
the day ; he should go first to church, and as he should be out all 
day, he advised me to go and see my sister, who lived in the next 
town. I did so, but when I returned in the evening, I saw lying 
on the houseplace dresser a letter directed to Miss Gordon. This, I 
thought, was very odd, considering that he had been the whole 
blessed day with her. I wondered, too, whether master had come 
home, seeing the note. The boy coming in, I said, “John, what’s 
this note for Miss Gordon here for? Have you got to take it over 
to her? Why, master’s been all day with her, hasn’t he?” «No, 
he hasn’t!” said John, very short. “Master was at church this 
morning, but he weren’t with Miss Gordon; and master was at 
home this afternoon, and now he’s gone I don’t know where; and I 
dare say he won’t be home to-night. There’s something wrong with 
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master!” This put me in a great fright, and I thought of those 
words about the gun, and was mighty uneasy in my mind. I thought 
of all manner of dreadful things, as I sat up hour after hour, through 
that miserable night, for master never came home. I thought, 
“perhaps he’s shot himself—perhaps he’s drowned himself in the 
brook—perhaps he’s drinking himself to death with brandy ;” for, 
as I said before, the poor young fellow always flew to the brandy 
bottle if he got into trouble. The next day went by—no master! 
I sent Alfy on to visit my sister for a day or two, for the poor child 
followed me about everywhere like a ghost, asking for Mr. Edward ; 
and I told him one tale after another till I was ashamed of myself, 
and wanted sadly to be rid of him. No master the next night! The 
morning after, the postman came to the door, bringing.a basket in 
his hand; it was uncovered, and contained rings, earrings, chains, 
brooches, bracelets—all open for every eye to see. “Here’s a queer 
letter for your master from Miss Gordon,” said the postman, handing 
in the basket. I turned sick. “What an unfeeling way to send 
back his presents, poor, dear lad!” I thought; “and he so proud! 
To send them back by the postman, who will talk about the queer 
letter, as he called it, all over the parish!” It was unfeeling, but 
just like Miss Gordon, who never, according to my thoughts, 
deserved the name of a woman, much less of a lady. ‘“ But what 
must I do with the things?” For a moment I felt as though it 
would be a relief if master never did come home. ‘To see those 
things sent home in this way would drive him downright raving 
mad, if he already were not so. Well, there was nothing for it but 
just to set them down on the table in the parlour, and there leave 
them. Perhaps he’d never ask how they came there; perhaps say 
nothing to me nor any one about them. 

‘That evening Mr. Edward came home. I don’t know how he 
came home. He seemed to be in the house as though he had slipped 
in like a ghost, or a moth attracted by the bright light I’d made in 
the parlour; for I’d had a great roaring fire built up in the wide 
chimney, and made all as cheerful and homelike as possible. “ Mrs. 
Mayflower !” called master’s voice to me, as I sat in the houseplace ; 
and I was quite startled, for I’d never heard him come in, and for a 
moment thought, “Is that Mr. Edward’s ghost?” I went into the 
parlour, and there he stood, more like a ghost than a man. He was 
as white as a sheet, and trembled all over. ‘How came these there, 
Mrs. Mayflower?” I blurted it all out at once, for the sense seemed 
to be gone out of me, how the postman had brought them that 
morning. He listened without a word, trembling just as much as 
ever; and he stood some time, and I stood, too. At last he said: 
“You know it’s all over between Miss Gordon and me, Mrs. May- 
flower ; all over—and for ever! But she need not have sent these 
back!” With that he took the basket and all the pretty things, and 
flung them into the blaze of the fire. “Oh, Mr. Edward—Mr. 
Edward!” I exclaimed; “all those lovely bracelets and rings! Let 
me save them. She's not worthy of them, but some day you may 
like to give them to another!” and I tried to save the beautiful 
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things by snatching at them with the tongs; but master forced me 
aside with a dreadful oath, and stamped his feet upon them on the 
hearth amidst the burning wood, and, as he stamped, his old rage and 
fury came upon him, and he cried out all kinds of dreadful things— 
that he’d kill himself—drown himself—shoot himself—flinging up 
the window, and was throwing himself out; but I caught hold of 
him with all my might, and pulled him back. “Well, stay with 
me!” he said. ‘I dare not be by myself—stay with me—be a 
mother to me—I am so very desolate!” And he laid his arms on the 
table, knelt down before it, laid his head upon his arms, and burst 
into violent weeping. After he had wept himself calm, he rose up, 
flung himself into the arm-chair by the fire, and said, “ Mix me a 
stiff glass of brandy and water.” “Nay, sir,” said I, “your head’s 
hot enough as it is; let me give you some tea.” “Am I master in 
my own house, or not?” he shouted in a terrible voice. “I say, 
give me brandy!” So I said, “Certainly you are master in your 
own house ;” and I brought him brandy, and, oh, sir, I wish that I 
hadn’t. He wanted me to drink with him, but I declined. “But 
you'll stay with me—you'll stay with me all night, if I want you?” 
he said; “for I dare not be alone—if I’m alone I shall destroy 
myself.” I stayed with him, and he sat by the fire; and glass after 
glass did he pour out and pour down his throat. He said never a 
word, nor moved, but he looked so dreadfully sad! Poor master! 
At last, about two in the morning, he dropped down from his chair. 
He was dead drunk; and, with difficulty, the boy and I got him to 
bed. 


‘He was never like himself after this, but was moody and sad at 
times, with fits of reckless merriment between. He was not much at 
home; and the farm was neglected more and more. More than ever 
he took to going to races, and such like places ; whether it were that 
he thought he should chance to see Miss Gordon, or whether it were 
that his mind was ill at ease and wanted excitement, I cannot tell. 
Alfy, poor dumb lad, would often go up to him when he was at 
home, and try to amuse him with his little tricks; and would follow 
him about from room to room, just for all the world like a dog, and 
if he got a smile, or a pat on the head, would be happy for a whole 
day after; but Mr. Edwartl seemed to think less of him now than 
ever he’d done, and though he was never downright unkind to him, 
the boy felt it, and took to sighing and moaning to himself, till it 
was grievous to hear him. When master was out, he would be after 
me, or he would sit in a corner, with his head down, for hours 
together; or he would steal to the gate that led into the road, and 
sit upon a big stone there, waiting and waiting for the first sound of 
the horse’s feet that brought master home. He got thinner and 
thinner every day, and was fairly pining himself away; but what 
could I do? I knew how.it was with the poor child; and that he 
was pining for the love that master had thrown away upon his 
brandy bottles and that cold-hearted Miss Gordon ; but how to bring 
that love back to him I couldn’t tell. And I was almost as unhappy 
as he was; everything seemed to be going to rack and ruin on the 
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farm, and people began to shake their heads when they talked of Mr. 
Edward. They said he’d a many debts about, and that Spring Farm 
would have to be sold—stick and stone. 

‘Well, one night, master was out. He had been to a steeple- 
chase—a very grand steeple-chase it was. It had been talked about 
a long time before ; but I had been hoping that Mr. Edward would 
not go to it, and I'd said as much to him. But when he had fixed 
his mind on a thing, he was not one to give it up. So he had several 
young men to lunch with him, and they all rode off as lively as a lot 
of young colts. Just as they were going out of the gate, Alfy, who 
had been very quiet all morning, rushed out towards master’s horse 
and clung to the bridle, and tried, with all the strength he had, to 
turn the horse round, making many signs and entreaties that master 
should not go. And, first, Master Edward laughed at him; and 
then he told him to begone, or he would whip him; and then, as the 
bey still tugged at the bridle, and refused to go out of the way, 
master, in his impatience, gave him a touch of the whip, and rode 
off. I know he wouldn’t have done that if he’d been himself. Alfy 
dropped the bridle at the first feel of the lash upon his shoulder, 
and threw himself upon the ground—all his length—and there he 
lay for two or three hours, and nobody could move him. I tried to 
persuade him to come in, but it was all of no use; he would neither 
stir hand nor foot. About three o’clock I carried him some dinner 
and laid it beside him, hoping it would tempt him to get up; but 
when I looked for him again at tea time, there was the dinner lying 
on the ground just as I'd left it, and he was gone! We sought for 
him high and low, but we couldn’t find him; and Jack said he’d 
seen him walking on the highroad towards Everley half-an-hour 
before. ‘I reckon he’s gone after master,” said Jack. And I 
thought most likely it was so. He was used to wandering about 
very much as he liked; and as everybod? knew him, and he never 
came to any harm, I didn’t feel anxious about him. But as darkness 
came on, and he didn’t come home, I sent two of the boys after him. 
It was a soft, balmy, April night, and the fresh smell of the opening 
leaves was all about the house. I stood looking out of the back 
door, and up to the starlit sky, and all looked so beautiful and 
peaceful; and yet I could rest nowhere. I walked to the back of 
the house, and I walked to the front, and I walked about the house- 
place, and about the parlours; but there was a strange feeling of 
dread and expectation upon me—a sense of horror that I could not 
account for. All at once, something passed me in one of the pass- 
ages, and when I turned to look what it was, there stood Alfy in the 
bright moonlight. He looked sorrowful, and turned his eyes slowly 
upon me, and said, with his fingers, “‘ Master’s coming,” in a solemn 
way ; and then he went on, and so upstairs. It didn’t seem odd to me 
that he should say “master,” when he always called Mr. Edward 
cousin ; I only felt glad that, at all events, he was at home and safe ; 
and as he never liked to be watched about, or questioned, I let him 
go to his room quietly, and said to myself; “He’ll be as hungry as 
a hunter in the morning, and he’ll want a good breakfast ; and a good 
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breakfast he shall have, poor fellow! And I'll take him some ginger- 
bread presently, and, if he isn’t asleep, he shall have some.” He 
was very fond of gingerbread, you must know. So, as I said, my 
mind was easy about him; but, someway, I didn’t feel a bit more 
comfortable. «If master’s coming,” I thought, “he'll soon be here ; 
but yet it’s odd, if Alfy saw him coming, that I shouldn’t hear him. 
Master’s horse would come quicker than he would.” But still every- 
thing was quiet. The only sound was of the great clock tic-tac-ing 
in the hall; and it was getting very late—past midnight—so I went 
to the front door again, and I listened up the road, and down the 
road, but there was no sound of master. Only I heard a sighing at 
my elbow, just for all the world like Alfy sighing, when he was 
unhappy, and I started and turned about to see if he was beside me. 
But there was nothing. ‘‘ How foolish I am,” I thought; “Ill go 
and see the Jad, and ask him where it was he met with master.” So 
I went upstairs, a bit impatient at myself, and in I went to the poor 
boy’s room; but it was all empty! Not a soul was in it, nor hadn’t 
been that night, as far as I could tell. Where was he? I felt all 
topsyturvy as I turned to go down stairs, and a sort of cold trembling 
came over me; but I hadn’t the slightest notion of the real truth. 
A cold blast met me at the bottom of the stairs that made me shiver, 
and, directly after, I heard a voice shout from the kitchen, “ Missus, 
master’s killed! Sam Hardy’s brought th’ horse home, and master’s 
lying in a pool of blood i’ the road!” It was Jack’s voice, and it 
echoed through the house, and went into me like a knife. “Where 
is he?” I asked, as soon as I'd strength to speak. “Most upon a 
mile off—aside the coppice,” was the boy’s answer. “ Why, Alfy 
told me just now that master was coming,” I exclaimed. “ Alfy! 
Law bless you, missus ; why, Alfy’s lying aside the master, as dead 
asa door nail! Iseed him with my owneyes! But what mun I 
do?” My head was all ina daze, and my heart was thumping at my 
side till I could scarcely stand; but I managed to say, “ Get the 
carriage out directly, and drive to master!” and then I felt sick, as 
if I was going to faint; but I couldn’t faint—there was too much 
to be done for that. “If that wasn’t poor Alfy that I saw, what was 
it?” I asked myself; but I’d no time then for thinking. In five 
minutes I’d sent one boy for the doctor, and the other was driving 
me as fast as the horse could go to the coppice. And there—what a 
sight there was! I shall never forget it to my dying day! There 
lay poor master stretched out across the road, his face covered with 
blood, and his head broken! and there lay Alfy, close to him, with a 
gunshot wound in his body, and a great pool of blood under him. 
They both seemed dead, for they neither of them spoke nor groaned 
when we moved them. I had them both put in the carriage and 
driven slowly home; and when we reached home we put them to 
bed, and by that time the doctor came. He shook his head when he 
saw Alfy, and said that all was over with him; but he said master 
might come round, and live a day or two—and so it turned out. He 
never gave a sign of life, except just a slight breathing, for two days. 
After that, he opened his eyes and said, “Where am I? Where's 
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my wife—tell her to come—where is my wife?” It was some time 
before he began to understand things, and then, from what he said, 
we made out that he’d met Miss Gordon at the steeple-chase, and 
had spoken to her—against her will, I dare say—for she had told him 
that she’d never loved him—not a morsel! and Mr. Hunter, who was 
with her, had said something about the basket ; and young master, 
who was very fiery—especially when the drink was in him—had 
insulted him in some way, and they’d had words and threatened each 
other. This had driven him nearly wild, and he had taken drink of 
one sort or other in great quantities, till he was about mad; and 
then he’d rode home with a gun in his hand, vowing he would shoot 
young Hunter when he met him. He said he’d shot him, and that 
he was glad they would soon both be dead, and would fight it out in 
another world! This was all he told us before he died. But you 
see, sir, he hadn’t shot young Hunter at all. He was alive and well, 
courting Miss Gordon, I dare say, when my master shot, not him, 
but poor little Alfy in his place—mistaking him, I suppose. <A 
gentleman met Alfy a little while before about the same place; and, 
no doubt, the lad had jumped out of the coppice as master passed, 
to welcome him, or to ask him to forgive him ; and poor master, not 
knowing him, and thinking only of Mr. Hunter, had shot him dead, 
and fallen himself directly afterwards dead drunk from his horse. 
Oh, what misery it all was! Never—never shall I forget it! Young 
master and poor Alfy were put in one grave; and ah, sir, if there'd 
been no brandy there wouldn’t have been that grave! No brandy 
and no steeple-chases! And only to think, sir, that Spring Farm 
was sold in less than three months ; and young Hunter and his wife, 
Miss Gordon that was, are living at it. 1 wonder she isn’t afraid 
that Mr. Edward will walk out of his grave to visit her !’ 

‘And you really think you saw Alfy’s ghost ?’ 

‘Think, sir? I’m sure of it! What else could it be? “ Master’s 
coming,” it said, as plain as plain could be. He wanted to tell me, no 
doubt, how it was with him and master. Poor little lad! I’ve cried 
many a time when I’ve thought of it.’ 





Wood stretched out his legs when I had finished reading, and 
yawned. ‘So that’s your grand housekeeper’s tale, is it? I’d looked 
for something much more wonderful. You may read such a tale as 
that, barring the exclamations and housekeeping details—(how 
women like to talk about trifles!)—in any newspaper. The ghost, 
of course, you wouldn’t find. That, I take it, is a bit of her own 
imagination. But it’s all absurdly commonplace ! 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘there’s nothing much more commonplace than the 
fact of death ; and yet, I believe, it is none the less awful on that 
account. And death by drink, common as it is, is none the less to 
be deplored and dreaded. The absurdity seems to me, that men hear 
of deaths such as young Stapleton’s, and take no warning. You 
won’t take a pint less brandy, I dare say, on account of it?’ 

‘What should you say if I promised to take no more ?’ 
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‘That my tale, commonplace as it is, was at all events worth 


hearing and writing out.’ 


‘Well—I won't promise, but I’ll think of it.’ 


A smile on my face, I suppose, betrayed my pleasure. 


‘Now, 


don’t call me a good boy,’ said he, hastily, ‘or I shall recant. I 


hate to be clapped on the back! 
before you began—go home a sadder, if not a wiser man. 


we better pack up and begone ?” 


I’m only about to do as [ said 
Hadn’t 





THE ALLIANCE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The annual meetings of the United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic, were held for the 

ear 1867, in the Free Trade Hall, 

anchester, on the 22nd of October. 
They consisted, as usual, of the session 
in Conference of the General Council 
of the Alliance during the day, and of 
a public meeting in the evening. 

The Conference of the General Coun- 
cil, held in the Assembly Room, was 
larger and more influentially attended 
than on any previous occasion. From 
south, north, east, and west of the three 
kingdoms the members came together, 
animated by one purpose—to grapple 
with a traffic which is at enmity with 
every good work, —and thoroughly 
agreed as to the plans on which this great 
enterprise must be conducted. The 
president of the Alliance, Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, Bart., who from the first 
has been the honoured head of the 
organisation, was, unfortunately, not 
“able to be present; but a long and 
earnest letter from him, breathing senti- 
ments of unabated hostility to the liquor 
traffic, and of unslackened determina- 
tion to continue to lend his aid to the 
Alliance in prosecuting its work, was 
read to the Council by the president for 
the day, James Haughton, Esq., J.P., 
of Dublin. 

The annual report of the Executive 
Committee of the Alliance, read to the 
Council by S. Pope, Esq., the honorary 
secretary, was, as usual, a lengthy docu- 
ment, full of the records of work done 
during the year in furtherance of the 
Alliance. On the question of policy, 
the Executive Committee declared in 
their report that they had endeavoured 
to press forward the discussion of their 
principles, without turning aside into 


easier, and therefore more tempting, 
paths. They said :—‘ Year by year the: 
Council bas met under encouraging 
circumstances, rejoicing over hopeful 
progress; but year by year has the con-- 
viction deepened that the wretchedness 
and misery which are constantly caused 
by the liquor traffic, and the sad dangers 
which ever and again thrust themselves 
through the political self-complacency. 
of society, can only be avoided by a 
firm, persistent, and courageous effort 
on the part of Christian men for the 
redemption of their country from the 
power of intemperance. Final success 
may come from a quarter and at a time 
least expected, but with so much to 
stimulate and encourage, and a result 
to achieve so vast and beneficent, un- 
faltering faith, and cheerful ungrudging 
labour can alone deserve the triumph, 
or fully realise it when obtained.’ 

Amongst the resolutions passed unani- 
mously at the Council meeting were the 
following :— 

‘That the numerous and unmistakable 
manifestations of the progress of the 
Alliance agitation during the past year 
afford the utmost satisfaction to the 
Council, and encourage all friends of 
the cause to prosecute the enterprise in 
which they are engaged, not only with 
unabated ardour and unrelaxed energy, 
but also without any compromise of 
principle.’ 

‘That, as ene of the results of house- 
hold suffrage, the Council look forward 
to greatly increased support in their 
attack on the liquor traffic, believing 
that the greatest sufferers from the pre- 
sent system of legalised temptation are 
to be found among those whom the new 
Reform Act will enfranchise, and who 
will now be enabled to make their voices 
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heard in Parliament in condemnation 
of a system so utterly opposed to the 
best inaerests of the poor and the welfare 
of the nation at large. The Council 
therefore urge upon all their auxiliaries 
and all local organisations in county 
and borough constituencies, to make a 
special electoral canvass ; so as to secure 
the support of the new voters, before 
they are committed to any political 
party, for such candidates only as will 
grapple with the acknowledged evil, by 
giving to the people the veto power 
over the issue of licences in their re- 
spective localities.’ 

‘That the Council most earnestly and 
solemnly urge all ministers of religion, 
teachers, and members of the various 
religious communities in the kingdom, 
laying aside all prejudice and apathy, 
to join the friends of temperance and 
social reform in carrying forward the 
movement initiated by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, so that their efforts 
and influence may be ranged on the 
right side in that great conflict between 
*‘the school, the library, and the church” 
on the one hand, and the legalised liquor 
traffic on the other—a conflict aptly 
described as a “war between heaven 
and hell.’”’ 

‘That the Council regard the appallin 
amount of pauperism, ignorance, ae 
crime of the nation, with its conse. 
quent taxation, as constituting an in- 
tolerable burden on the industrious and 
sober portion of the community; and 
as the conviction is now almost uni- 
versally felt that a vast proportion of 
these evils is the direct result of the 
liquor traffic, the Council call upon the 
Government to fulfil the promises of 
various leading statesmen by bringing in 
a bill dealing with the whole of the 
licensing laws, and to insert clauses 
giving power to the inhabitants of each 
district to prevent the granting or re- 
newing of licences within their bounda- 
ries, when a large majority shall so 
determine.’ 

‘That whilst gratefully recognising 
‘the spirit of liberality that has been 
manifested in response to their appeal 
for increased pecuniary aid, the Council 
would earnestly urge those friends who 
have not yet subscribed to the Five 
Years’ Guarantee Fund, to do so at 
once, in order that the entire amount of 
fifty thousand pounds may be forthwith 
—— 

‘That the Council hereby record their 
‘profound and grateful acknowledgments 
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to their excellent and esteemed friend 
and fellow-labourer, the Hon. General 
Neal Dow, for his vast and successful 
exertions during the past fifteen months 
in aid of the Alliance agitatiow, by his 
able and eloquent advocacy of its prin- 
ciples and aim, and by the noble testi- 


‘mony he has faithfully borne in most of 


our large cities and towns. ‘That this 
rare example of disinterested zeal and 


‘devotion, in behalf of a philanthropic 


cause in acountry not his own—without 
fee or reward, in the interest of truth 
and humanity, given at a time of life 
when most then seek repose and comfort 
amid the quiét endearments of home— 
places Neal Dow in a high position 
amongst the benefactors of mankind. 
The Council beg to tender to their beloved 
friend a most affectionate farewell, 

raying that he may be conducted in 
ealth and safety to his native land and 
home; and that he may be long spared 
in health and strength, to work for 
temperance and prohibition, and for the 
freedom and elevation of the himan 


race. 

‘That the General Council of the 
United Kingdom Alliance esteem ita 
high honour and privilege to welcome 
the great apostle and successful champion 
of the American anti-slavery movement, 
the world-renowned William Lloyd 
Garrison. And the Council hereby pre- 
sent to Mr. Garrison an earnest ex- 
pression of sympathy and fraternal 
feeling, recognising in that gentleman 
one who has ever been not only the un- 
compromising enemy of chattel slavery, 
but the persistent and staunch friend of 
the temperance cause and of prohibitory 
liquor legislation in his own noble State 
of Massachusetts, and those other free 
aud enlightened commonwealths that 
have adopted the same great act of 
justice, mercy, and magnanimity.’ 

The presence of the Hon. Neal Dow, 
‘Father of the Maine Law;’ of Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the great 
champion of the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States; of Archbishop Manning, 
primate of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England; added to that of many 
other leading and tried friends of the 
Alliance, rendered this Council meeting 
particularly memorable. 

In the evening, the spacious Free 
Trade Hall was filled with a highly 
respectable and thoroughly unanimous 
audience, who listened with great plea- 
sure, and rewarded with most hearty 
applause, speeches by the Chairman, 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., by Arch- 
bishop Manning, by the Rev. Sir Love- 
lace Stamer, Bart., by Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth, M.P., by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Sandford, and by General 
Neal Dow, Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mr. 8. Pope, honorary secretary 
of the Alliance, Mr. M. Dalway, presi- 


Iife in Abyssinia. 


dent of the Irish Temperance League, 
Mr. Charles Pease, of Darlington, Mr. 
Mawson, of Newcastle, Mr. W. R. 

Callender, jun., of Manchester, the Rev. 

Thomas Dilks, Dr. F. R. Lees, and Mr. 

Alderman Harvey, the venerable chair- 
man of the Alliance Executive. 





LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 


Ankober stands on the crest of a 
mountain range, nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea,—and a long 
weary march of four hundred miles we 
had over a horrible desert before we 
reached this more favoured spot. Heat 
and rain combined to our discomfort, 
our attendants were impudent and dis- 
obliging, our savage guides greasy bigots, 
and we had three of our number, Euro- 

eans, murdered in cold blood in their 
s one dark night. Consequent 
whereon we were obliged ever after to 
keep watch and ward, time about, night 
and day, although we had given several 
hundred pounds to be allowed to sleep 
in peace after the fatigues of the day. 
The three unfortunates who were mur- 
dered at Goongoonta were sleeping on 
the ground within twenty feet of myself. 
Two were stabbed to death on the spot ; 
the cry of the third set me sharp 
enough upon my legs, armed to the 
teeth. It was fortunate that the moon 
was out just then, for the rush to our 
beds was great, and the panic was not 
subdued until the crowd considered 
themselves secure behind the muzzles of 
our rifles. Luckily there was sufficient 
light to distinguish friends from foes, 
or the most fatal consequences might 
have ensued. But these night attacks 
are only alarming to the very young 
soldier; a little coolness and presence 
of mind in the leader being alone re- 
quired to put matters in order again. 

The climate is damp and cold, con- 
sequently the mountains are emerald 

reen. All the European plants and 

erbs grow wild in the dells; many of 
the Indian ones, and some indigenous 
roses and jessamine and violets are in 
in every cliff; and I see the famous 
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cow cabbage of South America is as 
common as the nettle. The people are 
Christians, have priests and monks and 
churches. All bow to the cross, and 
wear, as a symbol of their faith, a piece 
of blue silk thread round their throats. 
They possess a written language, 
* Amharic,’—and some of their written 
accounts of saints’ miracles, and the 
chronicles of their kings are highly 
amusing. The country is rich in grain 
and cattle. The King is despotic, 
and the present monarch happens to be 
a just and upright man. But still they 
are sad savages, eat raw meat, and have 
no idea of civilised life. The King 
seemed to appreciate the presents we 
brought for him, and I hope to see a 
greater display of Cashmere shawls and 
Delhi scarfs the next time I go to court. 
I am already in favour with royalty, as 
I possess a little mechanical ekill, and 
can put a musical box or clock to rights. 
Besides His Majesty is exceedingly fond 
of guns and good shooting, and my rifle 
is perfect at long distances. Altogether 
I hope we shall get on well, and I do 
not fear the result, after the first cam- 
paign against the Galla and other 
pagans that dwell on the skirts of the 
empire. 

This is the rainy season at present, 
and of course unpleasant. Winter, 
which is said to commence in October, 
is very cold and bracing; and although 
there is not much ice or snow, yet we 
old Indians can dispense with these 
northern delights. The King is role 
proprietor of all property and free 
will. An exception he has made, how- 
ever, for the first time, in our favour, 


intact without being subject to royal 
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handling or inspection. This was a 
great step at first to obtain, and although 
we are at present suffering from the 
intrigues of the emissaries of other 
nations, yet when the royal mind is 
disabused we shall no doubt become 
great allies. We are still in a most 
uncomfortable state. I am sitting on 
my bed and writing this on the top of 
a rough box ; but matters will mend. 





I have been away from India for 
nearly a year, and have traversed a con- 
siderable portion of Southern Abyssinia, 
and collected much valuable information 
on many subjects,—amongst which the 
intelligence of a great river flowing 
into the Indian Ocean stands con- 
spicuous. It is situate in the adjoining 
kingdom of Guarea, is described to be 
of great breadth and depth, and at a 
distance of five hundred miles from the 
coast; and if so, ships and steamers 
may penetrate to this very hotbed of 
slavery, and give a death-blow to the 
traffic by bringing the European goods, 
for which the slaves are bartered, to the 
very door of the seller. The Arab 
merchants, who have a long, dangerous 
land journey to perform, and a high 
price in the first instance to pay for the 
merchandise, would thus be driven from 
the field. Thecountry is said to be rich 
in spices and gums, perfumes, ivory, and 
coffee ; and the inhabitants would soon 
find out that the labour of the servant 
was more profitable than the price of the 
slave, Atpresent ten thousandslaves are 
annually exported. The advantages of 
a fine climate are not to be despised, 
and with Guarea as a starting point, 
the innermost recesses of this mysterious 
continent might be explored. Were we 
notunavoidably detained here tocounter- 
act the intrigues of other nations, the 
quest would be the first to be undertaken, 
and isof such vital importance that soon- 
er or later it must be seen to personally. 





A race of pigmies, called Dokos, whose 
habits and peculiarities will be well 
worth investigating, are said to inhabit 
the vast bamboo forests that crown these, 
the highest mountains in Africa ; and I 
can easily imagine from the effects of 
Indian unhealthy jungle uponthehuman 
frame, that a race of small wild men 
may be found in some degree bearing 
out the stories —hitherto considered 
utterly fabulous—of old Herodotus, the 
great father of history. 
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Here, I am afraid that much good 
cannot be expected under a lapse of 
many years, for Ethiopia has sadly re- 
trograded from her ancient glory and 
splendour, although all the high sound- 
ing designations of a court are still in 
existence. Door keepers, master of 
ceremonies, master of the horse, and 
other appendages of ‘regal state flourish 
and abound,—yet they are a sad bur- 
lesque on the reality. The Church too 
lies in the dust, fallen from her high 
estate. The abstruse doctrines that occu- 
pied the minds of Christians in the 
fourth century are still canvassed in 
this miserable country with the most 
fiery zeal, and result in the same evil 
effects of sect and party arrayed against 
each other in bitter rancour and hatred. 
The fasting of a child before its birth, 
the existence of the soul in the same 
state, the three births of our Saviour, 
and other speculations, perplex the mind 
to the exclusion, it may be feared, of all 
real piety and devotion. Half of the 

resent rites, fasts, and observances, 

ave been borrowed from the Jews. 
Indeed, the natives pride themselves on 
their great ancestor and founder having 
been the son of the Queen of Sheba and 
the wise Solomon,—and affirm that the 
youth on leaving Jerusalem, by the aid 
of a priest, his tutor, stole the holy ark 
from the Temple, and brought it in safety 
to Abyssinia. Laymen arenot permitted 
to pass the outer enclosure of their 
churches, and are not admitted near the 
holy table. The service of the Church 
consists in reading the lives and exploits 
of sundry saints, and in chaunting the 
psalms,—the priests all the time dan- 
cing, and screaming, and rattling cym- 
bals, more like a set of drunken revellers, 
than persons engaged in divine worship. 
And the prophecy still remains to be 
fulfilled in its highest sense, that 
¢ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to 
God.’ We are considered Moslems, 
because we drink coffee and smoke 
tobacco, and only escaped excommunica- 
tion by a timely present of money to 
the priests. 


We have led a very busy life ever 
since our arrival here, having been em- 
ployed in collecting information on - 
every subject, and obliged to write it 
out sometimes in triplicate, to ensure 
that copies of the same may reach their 
destination. Then we accompanied the 
King ona military expedition against 
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the heatheri Galla, and afterwards Harris 
and I traversed the extreme length of 
Northern Abyssinia to shoot elephants. 
We have designed a map of the king- 
dom, and are now intent upon a trip to 
the banks of the Nile, which forms the 
western limit of the Abyssinian domin- 
ions. Many drawings have been made, 
and some hundred specimens of rare 
birds, beasts, and plants preserved ; so 
you see our time has been fully occupied, 
and—considering the conveniences of 
the country—tolerably well taken ad- 
vantage of. From daylight to sunset one 
can work; the want of candles and lamps 
militates sadly against midnight labours. 
But the absence of vinous or spirituous 
liquors is a grand preventive against 
morning headaches or improper drowsi- 


Ventilation. 


ness; and one always starts from one’s 
couch before the sun with a clear head 
and a steady hand. 





I can vouch for the truth of Bruce’s 
story regarding eating flesh from 
the live animal, as I saw a savage on 
the line of march carry off a sheep on 
his back. The poor beast either could 
not or would not walk, so the savage, 
tiring under his load, threw the animal 
on the ground, and cutting off one of its 
legs, commenced his repast on the 
quivering limb, whilst the poor brute 
was left in its mutilated state for the 
next person who chose to take off a 
slice.—Glimpses of Abyssinia, by the 
late Major D. C. Graham. 





VENTILATION. 


Pure air is one of the great essentials 
of life, health, and vigour; but the 
great objects and important ends reali- 
zed by an efficient ventilation of our 
houses, bedrooms, and halls, are not 
yet gromely understood. If it were 

ssible to shut up a single human being 
in a bedroom without ventilation, and 
the supply of fresh air cut off, he would 
soon die bond the effects of the emana- 
tions from his own body and his own 
skin. Bedrooms, without ventilation, 
are but ‘Blackholes’ of poison; they 
lower the physical vitality; and the 
effects are seen in the etiolated and pale 
faces of the inmates, as well as in the 
loss of health, and in the weakness 
transmitted, in the first germs of exist- 
ence, to children born under such con- 
ditions. This has led the author to an 
important discovery. 

A series of observations extending 
ver many years have enabled the 
writer to discover an intimate relation 
between the absence of ventilation and 
the physical condition of children of 
healthy parents, and to predicate the 
fact. For several years the author has 


drawn inferences in harmony with this 
discovery, that the vitiated air of a 
small or ill-yentilated bedroom so far 





affects the blood and nervous force of 
healthy parents as to leave the heritage 
on their offspring, and the result of 
which is appreciable to the sight. 

Many striking, conclusive, and even 
singular cases, confirm the discovery, 
and they render the subject of ventila- 
tion one of the utmost importance, and 
impart an additional interest to the 
subject. 

A lady once called on the author with 
two of her daughters, in company with 
a friend. She was a tall, handsome, 
finely formed woman, with a large chest 
and a heathy constitution, and was in 
good circumstances. Her eldest daugh- 
ter, about twelve years of age, was tall, 
fair, and aware | in good health. It 
was stated to the mother that some ten 
months prior to the birth of the young 
lady, her parents had resided in a badly 
ventilated house, or they had an ill- 
ventilated bed chamber. The lady was 
very greatly astonished, and made the 
following statement:— Prior to her 
daughter's birth they resided in premi- 
ses where they were very much restricted 
for room to store the goods they sold as 
drapers, and these were piled up in the 
- passages and in the bedroom. Conse- 
quently, there was little space for pure 
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air; she was grieved to think that five 
‘boys died while they were under those 
restricted conditions as to ventilation. 
They had since that time got into another 
and larger shop, added to the former 
one. ‘There was now more space and 
better ventilation, and five children, 
three of whom were boys, were all living 
and in good health. 

Many other cases might be given in 
confirmation of this discovery, but we 
will limit ourselves to the following 
letter, which illustrates this important 
fact, that the effects of defective 
ventilation are indicated by the children 
born under its influence, and can be 
predicated by the physical signs dis- 
covered by the author :— 

*Quarry Bank School House, 

‘Brierley Hill, June 13th, 1867. 

‘My dear Sir,—The fatal ignorance 
of a simple law of life brought forth 
the destruction of four of my dear 
children’s lives in early infancy, and 
has, I much fear, so vitiated the con- 
stitution of those now alive, with one 
exception, as to bring upon them pre- 
mature decay. Since you opened my 
eyes to the consequences of a limited 
supply of air in our sleeping rooms, I 
have adopted your suggestion, and had 
a ventilator at the top of each window, 
so that the outer air i free egress and 
ingress. The door and the chimney 
remain open. The result is delightful 
repose, and a sensation of rest—sweet 
refreshing rest upon early waking. The 
baby. too, wakes to laugh, and crow, 
and play; and joy and thankfulness 
commenve each day of life with us, in 
place of a feeling of weariness and dis- 
inclination for getting up, which only 
increased by remaining in bed. 

‘ All is now changed; instead of the 
late leaden dulness we spring up and 
get about the day’s duties blithely, for 
which, under God, I thank you, and 
pray Him that you may be the happy 
medium of bringing such life-knowledge 
to the millions whose days are too often 
commenced with weariness from breath- 
ing foul air in sleep, giving them that 
which may be said to steep them in 
foulness to the very lips, making the 
effort to leave the bedroom a painful 
one; enough surely to convince the 
most careful observer that to exclude 
the air from freely visiting the sleeping 
apartment is to convert the interior of 
our chambers into what the poor collier 
dreads as “choke damp,” or the deep 
well-sinker as “ foul-air.” 
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‘ Here, then, let me tell all whom it 
may concern, and who are they among 
all the house dwellers whom it does not 
concern? how I came to this know- 
ledge. 

‘Some three months ago Mr. Craig 
called on me and observed the unusual 
expression and cranial formation of 
one of my children seven years old, and 
to my great surprise asked us if we 
“ were not sleeping in a close, unventi- 
lated bedroom during the twelve 
months which preceded his birth?” 
We were. No fire-place existed, no 
outlet or inlet for air, except the stair- 
case which led up from the kitchen 
or living room, which was the name 
given to the part of the house in which 
we ate‘our meals and lived, in the part 
of Norfolk where we then resided. 
Within a year of his birth the little 
one lay dying, and no hope was given 
us by the medical gentleman, Mr. Raven, 
surgeon, of Litcham. By one violent. 
effort of nature a reaction fetched, as it 
were, the dying child from the clutch 
of the grave. He is, however, a stunted,. 
large fish-eyed, decaying child ; his teeth 
come in all directions, crossing each 
other, and forming all sorts of angles 
and squares. Very precocious, too, and 
wise is the little fellow, and serious 
withal above child-lore, and delighting 
in nothing as a child. 

‘I see hundreds of such elfish, dwarf- 
weird, uncanny, and blighted ones. Mr. 
Craig, are they the proceeds of close 
bedrooms? ‘Then regard it as your 
special vocation to ventilate the subject 


for the benefit of all Her Majesty’s lieges, 


and regard this painful narrative as an 
offering laid upon the altar of public 
duty ; and may it deliver future parents 
from the terrible crime of involuntary, 
because ignorant, yet still fearful crime 
of moral and physical infanticide, 

‘Each case of the four little ones, who 
died through our living in unventilated 
rooms, would, I believe, be deeply in- 
teresting to you. 

‘The bedroom we occupied upon 
our first start in married life was low 
roofed and without fire-place. Baby 
died when five weeks old. From its 
birth it was prematurely beautiful, and 
of wax-like delicacy of feature. In the 
next house to which we removed after 
baby’s death there was a well-ventilated 
bedroom, and a year after was born she 
whom you heard sing in the Brierley 
Hill School. Then our son was born 
in a room occupied by us for a year 
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before his birth, which was small and 
without fire-place, but there was a 
window. 

‘Tfind the other casestoo painful forme 
to delineate. Poverty and ignorance 
killed three other of our children; 
ignorance of the first of Nature’s laws— 
ventilation, 

‘Ihave opened a ventilator at the 
upper part of the room where we have 
the gas, and I am really astonished at 
the effect. ‘The air is now cool and mild. 
While I write the gas is alight, and has 
been since 8-30; it is now 10-30 p.m., 
and all feel light and very pleasant. 
Wife, children, and myself, find our 
health much improved. 

‘May you have succours in your 
efforts to open the eyes of all to the 
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importance of this subject. Wishing 
you happiness and success, 
‘ Believe me to be, 
Yours very sincerely, 
‘Tuos. Hy. Durrizp. 
‘Mr. E. T. Craig.’ 

The above facts clearly prove the 
evils arising from the absence of venti- 
lation in our houses and bedrooms. 
The physical indications of this heritage 
will, when fully made known, be useful 
to the medical man and to the sanitary 
philosopher, and make an alteration in 
our bedrooms and dwellings an impera- 
tive necessity and public duty.. The 
remedy indicated would save many 
thousands of valuable lives.— Ventilation 
and Drainage, by E. T. Craig. 





THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee and thy brother. 


Love Divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful still renew ; 
Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is living grain : 
Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill with gold the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps drag wearily ? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden ; God will bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sleep amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both shall glow. 


Ts the heart a well left empty? None but God its void can fill; 
Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless longings still. 


Is the heart a living power ? self-entwined its life sinks low ; 
It can only live in loving ; and by serving, love will grow. 


Author of “ The Schinberg-Cotia Family.” 
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Ventilation and Drainage, in relation to 
y Health and Length of Life, comprising 
the Sources of Spreading Diseases ; 
Organic Poisons ; Poisonous Sewage 
Gases ; Pollution of Water ; the Unseen 
Danger of Water Closets; London Main 
Drainage; Earth Closets; with Evidence 
Drawn from various Sources ; Together 
with a Lecture and Discussion in the 


Town Hall, Oxford (the Mayor, E. T. - 


Spiers, Esq., in the chair). By E. T. 
Craig, author of ‘Shakespere, Art, 


and the Heritage of Genius,’ & 

Oxford: Chronicle Offices, High 

street. 
Tur scope of this pamphlet is rather 
abundantly indicated in its lengthy 
title. Mr. Craig’s opinion on the 
drainage question coincides with that of 
Mr. Bateman, C.E., who says:—‘ If 
these substances are to be converted into 
manure, with any prospect of profit, 
it must be by excluding them from the 
sewers, and preserving them in an 











inoffensive state by means of a dry 
deodoriser. If this could be success- 
fully done, the advantage to the sewers 
is sufficiently obvious, for it is these 
excrementitious matters which are the 
most offensive parts of their contents, 
and it would have the effect also of 
doing away with the existing system. of 
water-closets, which, in a sanitary point 
of view, are quite behind the age.’ In 
the main, we coincide with this opinion; 
not denying, however, that in certain 
soils and situations, and for certain 
kinds of crops, sewage irrigation will 
give a remunerative return ; nor allow- 
ing, on the other, that the best method 
of dealing with excrementitious matters 
is to ‘preserve’ them by aid of deodo- 
risers. The economical argument for 
the preservation of the strength of the 
leu and the hope of the harvests of 
the future, involves something much 
more than such so-called preservation ; 
which is, in reality, a partial destruction 
of the value of the manure, be the 
deodoriser simple ashes, or composite 
chemicals, or whatever else itmay. The 
Chinese plan, in short, is what we shall 
have to condescend to come to at last; 
which consists in prompt removal of 
the manure from towns, without dilu- 
tion, before time for putrescence to 
begin is allowed; and in an equally 
prompt restoration of the manure to 
the soil, before any of the valuable 
elements of the plant-food have been 
lost. On the subject of ventilation, Mr. 
Craig makes and quotes many sensible 
observations and explanations. Some 
of them are startling, perhaps excessively 
so ; as witness those in the extract given 
amongst our ‘ Selections.’ 


Isabel Jardine’s History. By Mrs. 
Harriet Miller Davidson. Sixth 
Thousand. Glasgow: Scottish Tem- 
perance League. 

Tue daughter of the lamented Hugh 

Miller should, by hereditary right, have 

much good material in her; and a peru- 

sal of the interesting tale which the 

Scottish League have published for her, 

proves that she has. Many and great 

difficulties beset the path of the tale- 
writer who aims at teaching the lesson 
of temperance, always so trite, yet, alas, 
never out of date or unnecessary. Con- 
sidering these difficulties, Mrs. David- 
son, in a literary point of view, has 
done well in this attempt, and her book, 
although the temperance it advocates is 
of the less robust sort, may be advanta- 
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geously placed in the hands of all who 
have leisure and inclination for works 
of fiction. 


An Autumn Dream: On the Interme- 
diate State of Happy Spirits. With 
Collections on the ‘ Separate State’ 
and on the Immateriality of Mind : 
to which is appended a Dissertation 
concerning the Mind of the Lower 
Animals, By John Sheppard, author 
of ‘Thoughts on Devotion,’ &c., &e. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

One hundred and fifty pages contain 

the poem, in blank verse, called the 

Autumn Dream; the remaining one 

hundred and twenty pages are filled 

with notes and appendices. Of the 
appendices, consisting of collections of 
quotations from learned divines and 
poets, the first is, on the conscious state 
of the separate spirits of the saved, as 
a happy but expectant state ; the second, 
on the question whether separate souls 
are wholly disembodied; the third, on 
the immateriality of mind; and the 
fourth, on the mind of lower animals, 
and the question of its future existence, 
with a dissertation on the opinions cited. 

The ‘Autumn Dream,’ which precedes 

these compilations, is the work of a 

mind of lofty aspirations and delighting 

to meditate on high and sacred themes. 

The structure of his verse is elegant 

and chaste; but he has no great origin- 

ality of thought or inventive power 
of expression. 


Remoter Stars in the 
Being a Gallery of Uncelebrated 
Divines. By George Gilfillan, author 
of the ‘ Bards of the Bible,’ ‘ Night, a 
Poem,’ &c., &e. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster 
Row. 

In his preface, the author remarks that 

there are in the Church many divines 

comparatively little known, whose talent 
and virtues entitle them to a greater 
recognition than they have received ; 
and it isa gallery of such that he now 
opens to the public. He adds that he 
has added ‘a paper on Robertson, of 
Brighton, who during his life was an 
uncelebrated divine, and who though 
known now as widely as the English 
language, is not yet thoroughly under- 
stood or appreciated by at least a large 
class of the community.’ By way of 
preamble to his first article, the author 
remarks that what he now proffers is a 
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series of papers upon clergymen of great 
worth and talent, who owing to obscure 
position, remote situation, or the want 
of popular gift, have not obtained their 
proper meed of fame, and who may be 
called Remoter or Telescopic Stars in the 
Ecclesiastical Firmament. In so doing, 
he selects specimens from various de- 
nominations; and endeavours, in the 
course of his remarks, to abjure all sec- 
tarian bias, and seeks to write in a 
spirit— broad, candid, and catholic.’ 

he list of ‘Stars’ includes Dr. W. 
.Anderson, Rev. James Everett, Rey. 
Samuel Gilfillan (the author’s father), 
Dr. George Croly, Rev. Dr. John Bruce, 
Rey. Thomas Spencer, Alexander Nisbet, 
Rev. Alexander Davidson, Robert 
Murray MacCheyne, Charles Wolfe, 
Rev. John Jamieson, Rev. George 
Steward, Rev. Alexander Stewart, Rev. 
John Morell Mackenzie, and a host of 
others. Of these Mr. Gilfillan tells 
many entertaining anecdotes, and gives 
in his well-known sparkling and 
glowing style, rich with metaphor and 
bold of thought, sundry particulars of 
the manner and [effect of their 
workings, and of the currents and 
conclusions of their lives, 


Clerical Experiences in favour of Total 
Abstinence ; being a Series of Papers 
reprinted (by permission) from the 
Church of England Temperance 
Magazine. Hdited by the Rey. 
Thomas Yorkes, M.A. London: 
Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 

Ir was a happy thought that occurred to 

the unknown lady, who generously 

contributed £20 in furtherance of her 
suggestion that the interesting articles 
contained in this volume should thus be 

gathered together. The result is a 

collection of twenty-eight autobio- 

graphical sketches by clergymen of 
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the Church of England, in which the 
circumstances in which they became 
total abstainers are described, the 
reasons for their so doing are explained, 
and the happy results are demonstrated. 
Every clergyman in the kingdom, not 
yet an abstainer, ought to be presented 
with a copy of this invaluable mis- 
sionary volume; and earnest laymen 
everywhere might find in it persuasives 
to temperance. action, which would be 
of great service to themselves and their 
social circles. , 


The New Saint Paul's. A Magazine, 
Edited by Anthony Trollope. With 
Illustrations by J. A. Millais, R.A. 
London: Virtue and Company, 294, 
City Road. 

Tue first number,—the only one before 

us,—contains some very well written 

articles. The editor’s name is in itself 

a guarantee of superiority in this respect. 

He evidently intends that political and 

social questions shall receive serious and 

masculine discussion in his magazine, 
whilst not forgetting to provide for the 
lovers of lighter reading. 


The British Workman. Monthly. The 
Band of Hope Review. Monthly. 
London : 8. W. Partridge and Co., 9, 
Paternoster Row. 

Tuexse largely circulated magazines pre- 
serve all the well-known features. The 
illustrations continue to be first-rate; 
and the matter illustrated is faithful, as 
from the first, to principles of domestic 
piety, temperance, and charity. 


The Broadway. A Monthly Magazine. 
London: the Broadway, Ludgate. 
New York: 416, Broome-street. 

A NEw magazine, mainly intended to 

promote the amusement of its readers 

on both sides the Atlantic. 

















